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EDUCATION. .—SOUTH DEVON.—ONE or 
(if Brothers) TWO PUPILS, preparing for either University, 
gan be received into the house of a Cambridge Graduate. Private 
Bedroom and Study. Mild Climate. French and German reading, if 
required. Inclusive = 80 Guineas; or, two Brothers, 140 Guineas. 
For references, &c. oPey to the Head Master, Grammur School, 
in, 


gsbridge, Devon. 
(i ERMAN, 





ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 

Dr. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, London, 

Examiner to the Royal College of os come gives LESSONS in the 

and L pils have the option 

of studying Two Languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, 

at their own or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


BUACKHEATH. ——At this Establishment for 
imited number, YOUNG LADIES receive a very SUPERIOR 

EDUCATION, with liberal board. Masters of distinguished talent attend. 

The house is most beautifully situate. The highest Testimonials given 

from the parents of — 

_Address “A. C.” 1, Upper St. Germain’s-terrace, Blackheath, Kent. _ 








TXT - . 
A®t UNION OF LONDON (By 
Charter).—Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an im- 
pression of a ss plate of deep National and 
TILBURY FORT: WIND AGAINST TIDE, by J. T. WILLMORE, 
A.R.A., after C. STANFIELD, R.A. The impressions will be ready on 
the 13th instant. Each prizeholder will be entitled to select for himsel/, 
as heretofore, a work of art from one of the public exhibitions. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } yy - hinieit 
LEWIS POCOCK, | j Honorary Secretaries. 

444, West Strand, Ist Feb. 1854 


TEOPHYTE WRITERS’ SOCIETY.—This 


a Association of Students in English Literature having recently 


extended its constitutional basis, now admits of a proportionate in- | 


crease in the number of members. Candidates for Fellowship must 
forward to the President either fecttineaiials of literary capability, or 
trial essays in verse or prose, from which the Rectorial Council may 
decide as to qualification. Those English Students, whose views 
incline them to adopt the literary profession after the expiry of their 
noviciate, are more particularly invited to join the Society. 

R. L. G. President 


Address R. L. GERRIE, Ruthrieston, near Aberde n. 





ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The of this is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
—_ and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
t to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
tothe arents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 


on application. 
RIGHTON . — There — THREE 
VACANCIES in a First-cl for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Twelve The house is spacious, 
healthily situate close to the sea. 
every respect those of a private family. 
the accomplishments. French and German by resident foreign 
Governesses. References to the a and parents of pupils. 
For terms (which are record Bes dress the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
Portland-place, , Brighton. 


AVIGATION. Under the patronage of the 
Admiralty, East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- 
cipal Ocean TAN | Navigati ion C TP OR Z 
MRS. J tT TAYLOR’S NAUTICAL 
ACADEMY, 104, _ London, for instructing in NAVIGATION, 
&c.;, YOUNG GENTLEMEN destined for the Sea. Terms forwarded on 
application, post free. 


7 P 
ILITARY TUITION.— Lieutenant-Colonel 
ANSTRUTHER RECEIVES, as members of his family a 
¥mited number of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY, 
and, assisted by experienced masters, prepares in the various branches 
of study required by oer Majesty's regulations. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anstruther has fa AY to refer parties requiring further 
information to the parents Por pupils now in the army, who have been 
entrusted to his care.—4, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 


ILITARY and COLLEGIATE TUITION. 
By TWO GRADUATES—one first-class man and gold medal- 
list of Trinity College; the other of King’s College, Londom, and 
scholar of his year of Queen’s College, Oxford. Pupils attended on, or 
received as boarders. 
Address “ Cler. Fil.” at Mr. oe Bookseller, King-street, Covent- 
ga 


jen. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Rector in Suffolk, 
who, until within a few months, was a Master in a Public 
School, wishes to receive into his house TWO BOYS, between the ages 








are 




















of Eleven and Fourteen, to be educated, and, together with another | 
He teaches the Classics on the | 


hoy of twelve, to constitute his Family. 
public school system; the Cambridge course of Mathematics; French, 
German, and Italian, the first of which he speaks perfectly ; and will 
readily adapt his instruction either to a subsequent university or com- 
mercial course. 
Address (prepaid) for particulars, the “ Rev. M. A.,” care of Messrs. 
___ Jackson and Frost, Booksellers, Bary St Edmunds. 
x T 
QUFFOLK-HOU SE, Porchester-terrace. — A 
Clergyman (M.A. Oxon) "dative to make known to parents, 
guardians, and physicians who have considered Westbourne-grove low 
and damp, that he has removed with his family and pupils to the 
above superior premises and position. For the accommodation of the 
residents in this excellent neighbourhood the Principal has consented to 
RECEIVE a few ADDITIONAL LITTLE BOYS to share the IN- 
STRUCTION and daily table of the pupils permanently under his 


charge. Immediate attention will be given to applic ation by letter, but 


4 personal inspection and interview is always pre ferred. 


R. ROCHE’ EDUC ATIONAL 
INSTITUTES for YOUNG LADIES, Cadogan-gardens, and 1, 
North Audley-street (18th Year). 
French, History, Geography, and Astronomy—Mr. Roche. 
German, and History of Fine Arts—Dr. Kinkel. 
Italian—Signor Biaggi. 
English—Mr. Holliday. 
ag JE joa Marras and Vera, and Mr. May. 
Piano and Harmony—M. Benedict and Mr. L. Sloper. 
Drawing and Painting —Ms. James Doyle. 
Dancing—Madame ichau Davis. 
Applicati to be add d to Mr. A. Roche, Cadogan- gardens. 


p 


DUCATION. —WANTED, immediately after 


the Christmas vacation, a Young Lady, about thirteen years ot 








an is an ARTICLED PUPIL, for three years, in a select establish- 
| Grey's Colonial Policy, 


| Osborne, 3s. 6d. Masiaion ok "Madame D Oberkirch, 9s 


ment in Suffolk, where the aumber of boarders does not exceed four- 
teen. She would be instructed in English, French, Music, and Drawing. 
Parents desirous of placing their children where they would enjoy the 
comforts of home combined with the disc ipline of school, would find it 
& most desirable opportunity. Terms, 16 guineas per annum. If the 
young lady could also introduce a sister or friend as pupil, she would 


Teceive instruction in the same branches of education for 22 guineas | 
per annum; or, if under ten years of age, 20 guineas per annum, as | 


the advertiser wishes to fill up a vacancy immediately. 
Address “ M. M.” Mr. er's, Bookseller, W oodbridge Suffolk. 
DUCATION.—The Rev 
4 HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, to be 
Bducated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursuits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 





thorough English Education, include instruction in Greek, Latin, and | 


French Literature ; also in Euclid, Algebra, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German, Drawing, &c., on the usual terms. 
The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 
istance of the town, — the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted 
or educational purpose: 
The Rev. T. How ARTE begs to observe that he has had considerable 


experience in tuiticu, having held high situations in the Bristol and | 


other Colleges. 








TO CLERGYMEN, reer AUTHORS, AND THE PUBLIC 
NERALLY. 
4 148}, Fenchurch- 
. 


DAWSON, "Printer, 
Type for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and Jobbing of every descrip- 
tion, and assures his friends they may rely upon great neatness, 
Wine sh § and moderate charges. 
would be glad to treat for the Printing of a Magazine or 
Periodical. 


The domestic arrangements are in | 
Eminent Professors attend for | 





| Praye rs, Church Services, &c., at the 
order distinct, and give, where practicable, 


| Richardson's Central 


| Pardoe’s Marie de 


THOMAS | 


| INCORRODIBL 


street, City, beat to draw attention to hfs large assortment of | 


| —Shells, &c 


TNITED ASSOCIATION of SCHOOL- 

+ MASTERS of GREAT BRITAIN.—Schoolmasters and Teachers 
desirous of becoming members of this Association are requested to 
forward the Subscription for the present year (half-a-crown) to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. TILLEARD, Twickenham, London 
as early as convenient. 

The Annual Subscription for Schoolmistresses is One mine. 

The following donations have already been received: £ 
The late Lord Mayor of London ... . 10 10 
Mr. Edward Hughes, F.R.A.S. nnn an oes 5 5 
Mr. T. Tate, F.R.A . on = ove we 2 2 


OYAL POLY TE C HNIC READING 
CHESS-ROOMS, 5, Cavendish-square. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the Annual 
Subscription to these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, which includes 
the entrée to the Institution. 

R. I. 


THE most INTERESTING GROUP 

MODELLED,—Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Princess Royal, the 
Helena, Louisa, &c., honoured with the highest encomiums.—Madame 
TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker-street. Admis- 
sion, Is.; Napoleon-room, 6d. Open, 1) till « dusk ; and 7 till 10. 


‘DVERTISEMENTS inserted in the 


£ Brighton and Sussex papers, and General Comr ons for 
Brighton and vicinity executed with dispatch, upon moderate terms 
T. M. FEIST, Commission- ~ae nt. Office, 55}, West-street, Brighton. 


TEWSPAPE RS. — The Times, Ac lvertiser, 


Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening of publication for 23s. a 
aie Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second editix ; Chronicle or 
Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, I6s. 6d. All orders 
paid in — e. Answers required must be prepaid. 

AMES BARKE R, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


ROOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED with many 
HUNDRED VOLUMES of NEW BOOKS annually, by 
subscription, which need not amount to more than One Guinea to 
each Member. Full particulars and “Hints to Secretaries” on appli- 
cation, gratis, at 15, Hanover-street; or, after Lady-day, 26, Holles- 
street. By post for four stamps. 


(HEAP BOOKS.— CHEAP MU 


discount of 2d. in 1s. on Books, and 4d. in 1s. on Music, is taken 
off the published prices for cash, by PEARSON and SON, 36, Bishops- 
gate Within. Country Orders despatched the same day, and Music in 
any quantity sent free by post for 6d. A great vs ty of Bibles, 
lowest pric es.—Please write your 
Publishers’ names. 





and 


LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 





Prince 
Princess Alice, 


a small 


IC.—A 


TEW and CHOICE 


+ NEW WORKS 


BOOK 


had in 


BEST 


may be succession from MUDIE 


SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per eng | 


and by all first-class Country Sul rs rs of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Book Societies, Town Librarians, pa Literary Institutions sup; 
on Moderate Terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


(SHEAP BOOKS.—Many COPIES of the 
following BOOKS have recently been withdrawn from MUDIF'S 
§ ECT LIBRARY, and are offered to the Librarians of LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS and others at low prices for cash 
Layard's Second Visit to Nineveh, 12s, Napoleon at St. 
3artlett’s Pictures from Sicily, 8s. Thackeray's Lectures, 6s 
9s. My Home in lrasmania, 8s. Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, 16s 
Head's Ireland, £ A Fa of Freneh Sticks, 7s. 6d. 
Court of George the Third, 9s. Roebuck’s Whig Ministry, 9s. 
Mary Barton, 7s. Villette, by Currer Bell, 9s. 
10s, 6d. St. John’s Levantine Family, 3s. 6d Wayfaring Sketches 
amongst the Turks, 3s. 6d. Walpole’s Travels in the East, 12s. 
Egerton’'s India, 7s. Strickland’s Canada, 9s Spencer's Fra 7s. 
Africa, 10s. 6d. Rochau’'s Cities of Italy, 7s. 6d. 
Rockingham and his Contemporaries, 9s Mundy's Australia, 21s 
Medicis, 21s. My Novel, 4 vols. 18s. Moore's Life, 
Miall's Basis of Belief, 6s. 6d. Baro . Mt iffting z's 
Larp« ant's Journal, 3 vols. 12s. 
amilton’s Danish 


Helena, 23. 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws, 


Vols. I. to IV., 18s. 
Adventures, 7s. 6d. 
Isles, 7 Iwar rd 
( harles De Imer, 
6s. The Clintons, 8s. Basil, 7s.6d. Beatrice, 7s. 6d. Agatha’s Hus- 
band, 10s. 6d. &c. &c. 

AN EARLY APPLICATION WILL SECURE GOOD COPIES 

All orders must be accompanied by a remittance for the full amount 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New _Oxford-street 


PEN 


HE “su P ERSEDED. ~The most ele- 
gant, ea 
SILK, BOOKS, & without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
ARGENTINE PLATES. No preps uration required 
Any person can use them with the gre atest facility. Naw 2s. ; Initials, 
1s. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d. ; Crest, Motto and iti and, 4s. 
post free, with printed directions, for Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, High Holborn. Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d.: Painted, 
8s.6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &c. on Paper, 12s. 6d. 
A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 3s. 6¢. Wedding Orders executed in 
the most fashionable style. 


‘HELLS, &c.—R. DAMON, of Werymourtn, 
» Dorset, supplies Collections of fine Specimens of BRITISH 
SHELLS, correctly named. 100 species, containing several of each, 
21. 12s. 6d.; 200 ditto, 6s. 6s. ; 300 ditto, 124. 12s. 

Inferior Specimens at half the above prices. 
application. Specimens forwarded by post. 

LABELS for BRITISH SHELLS—Improved Dredges for collecting 
Shells. 

Aun interesting SUITE of LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS, 
recently named, from Western Africa. 30 Species, 2/ 

BRITISH FOSSILS—Saurian remains—Pentacrinite—Opbiura Fish 
characteristic of the Blue and other Oolitic Strata. 

Lists of recent Shells, British and Foreign, for labelling, at 3d. per 100. 
Also Labels for British Fossi! Shells, with their Strate, 


Sent 


Printed List sent on 


! 
Royal 


Historical interest, | 


Pri 2s. 6d. 


| Postage free 2s. 6d. 
} and the time for dancing exceedingly well marked. Ban 


ever | 
Albert, | 


| JOHN 


and, without reference to its cheapness, it is not surpassed in value by 


Esmond, 
| 


Buckingham’s | 
Ruth, 9s. | 


| WORD. 


economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 





ust published, er. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Third Edition, 
I E STE R’'S CRITICISMS, consisting of 
4 Critiques on most of the leading Poets of the present century. 


London : LONGM/ ANS and ( 


I. *ART DU CHANT APPL IQU E AU PIANO; 
4 or, the Art of Singing applied to the Piano. THALBERG. 
Melodious subjects from ancient and modern , transcribed 
for the Pianoforte, with Preface by 8. THALBERG Nos. 1 to 12, 


By 8. 


| each 3s. 


CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Reg« 


PASSED AWAY TO HEAVEN.—‘ 
joyful Spring.” —“ The Spring and the Summer both are past 
“Say, my heart, can this be love. By W. VINCENT WALLACI 
“ These four songs, within the compass of a mo e@ mezzo-soprano 
voice, are among the best English songs that have been published. 
Atheneum, Noy. 19th. 
CRAMER, BRALE, and Co. 


(THE HOMGOPATHIC QUADRILLES. 

Inscribed to the Disciples of Hahnemann by BELLA DONNA. 
The MARCH of the TURKS, by OTTOMAN PORTE 
F 2s. “Original and spirited.”"—Review. Just publish¢ res y JEWELL 
and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. Forwarded by post, 


(THE ROCHESTER POLKA, by CALLCOTT 


with (ad. lib.) Cornet accompaniment, elegan tly 


it-street 


J »yful, 


Regent-street, London 


illustrated 
The melody of this Polka is extremely ple 1g 
i Parts, 5s. 


HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street 


"OUR PARTING’ SONG: 
FRANK ROMER. Just published, price 2s 
“The song that created the greatest enthusiasm « 
aballad by Frank Romer, “Your Parting Song;” and 


Sallad, by 
stage free 


audience was 
t is certainly 


| one of the best by that talented composer."—Musical Review 


_HAMMOND 9, New Bond-street. 


FROM 
y GEORGE 
from its graceful 


ust published. 

D° THE PRE rry DAISIES COME 

FAR? The Words by A. E. A.; the Music by 

JEFFERYS. An exceeding’y pretty Ballad, which, 
simplicity, will doubtless become a favourite 

endon: CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, 


\ LLISON and ALLISON beg to 


Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 


Soho-square. 


solicit an 
manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and ie furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooma, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL’S, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO’S STANDARD 
OCTAVO EDITIONS 
HANDELL’S MESSIAH, 6s. 6d., and HAYDN’S 
CREATION, 4s. 6d. The People’s Edition. Imperial 8vo. Edited by 
BISHOP, of Cheltenham. Vocal score, with Organ or Piano 
ice y= era ee 
Nothing, im short, is wanting to give comple teness to this edition ; 


any other edition, however costly, extant."—John Bull, May 17, 1853. i 

“The arrangement is the best I haveseen. The orchestr 
most accurately taken up, and presented in so clear a 
musical intellect can fully appreciate all the beauties « 
original.” (Signed) JOHN BRAHAM. 

Folio copies, 15s.each. Specimen Pages Gratis and P 

London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burling 
J [AMILTON N’S MODERN INSTRUCTI( NS 
for SINGING. Large folio, 5s. 

“ If the teacher will but inspect the ‘ Modern Lustruct 
by Hamilton, he will at once perceive the impor 
derived from the adoption of his very simple, t time very 
effective, mode of disciplining the vocal powers. thing Hamilton 
has done excels this treatise, and Hamilton's wh and labours 
have tended to benefit the musical student.” —G 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co. New Burlingt 

of all Musicsellers 


and POPULAR MUSIC for the 
-SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 
The YOUNG SINGER'S BOOK of 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTION of SACRED 
elegantly bound, 5s. ; WOe . 3s. 
EASY ROUNDS poy CATCHES. Price 1s. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Pater 
row ; C. JEFFERYS, 2] A, Soho-squar 


r Singing," 
ages to be 


To be had 


TEW 
YOUNG 
y pianoforte 


SONGS. 


SONGS. Post. 4to. 


London 


NEW EDITION OF SC OTTISH MUSIC 
W eo D’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 

3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte A 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogr 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s 
J 


1 vol. 7s. 

The D: ANC E 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianofort 

SURENNE; - each volume is preceded by an Intro 

tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, ‘ 

a Catalogue of ali the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Print 

tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 

Woop & Co. E h, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, 
r ; and SIMPKEN and MAnsHat L, London 


om- 


phical, and 


Dean- 





YHOTOG }RAPHIC CAMERAS OTTEWILL’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLD IN¢ 
supe rior to every other form of Camera, from its pal 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extrem« 
and its adaptation for tz aking either Views or lortraits 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, may be 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
road, Islington. 
New Inventions, Models, 4 &c. made to order or from drawings. 


WE SSTMINSTER ABBEY OR VICTORY 
NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VINCENT 

LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to inform their patrons 
and friends that T. Jones Barker's last grand historical PICTURE of 
NELSON RECEIVING the SWORDS from the Vanquished Officers on 
th _quarte r-deck of the San Josef, on the memorable I4th of February, 
797, at the battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW at their Gallery, 
79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windsor.—* Messrs. 
honour of submitting to her Majesty and his Roy 
Albert, Barker's painting of Nelson 
officers on the quarter-< deck of the San 
Vincent 

In consequence of the unfavourable state 
is exhibited by gaslight. i 


tab ility, 


Leggatt had the 


, and imay be view 
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“DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


POPULAR EDITION. | LIBRARY EDITION. 


1 ® F ae ae Now oe hy in arr 8vo. cloth deamon a 
Complete for 15s. 6d., in foolscap 8vo. boards, Veuniie : to neinas i P + gall 
d. | Henrietta Temple ........ 
© | Sybil; or, The Two Nations.. 

6  Contarini Fleming . a 
6 To be canes yfolowes ty 

6 | Alroy; and, The Rise of Iskander . adacee 
Conings sby. PTT Tey co cccees 

6 Ixion in Heaven, Bec . oe ereu meant omehnnes 
6  Tancred; or, The New Crusade chincaninn vet s asetine 
6 The Young Duke . 0000s00 

0 | Vivian Grey. 








Venetia: a Romance . 

Henrietta Temple 0.00 0000202000 
Sybil; or, The Two Nations | 
Contarini Fleming ... oc eee 
Alroy; and, The Rise of Iskander cces 
Coningsby .. Le oa oraia 

Ixion in Heaven, ‘ee. oe 
Tancred ; or, The New Crusade . 
The Young Duke.. 0006.00.00 0600000000 00:66 0000 
ERMINI Si ccdas deikvossagysbvesh ees eek d 


London: DAVID BRYCE, 48, Paternoster-row. 
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COMIC NOVEL BY THEODORE HOOK. 


In feap 8vo. boards, price 1s. 6¢., a NEW EDITION OF 
N E D MUSGRAVE: 
Or, The Most Unfortunate Man in the World. 
London: DAVID BRYCE, 48, Paternoster-row. 
















PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


In 8vo., with Numerous Engravings, neatly bound, 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. 
BY THE LATE JOHN L,. STEPHENS 


New Edition, revised, and with additional [lustrations, 
BY FREDERICK CATHERWOOD. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS—VOLUME [I. 




















; This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY, FROM THE WRITINGS, 


PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED, OF 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Revised and Enlarged by Himself. 


The present Volume, forming Autobiographic Sketches, contains—Cymon and Iphigenia—The Orphan Heiresses— 
Female Students in Theology—The Priory—Early Memorials of Grasmere—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Wordsworth and 


Southey. 
Edinburgh: JAMES HOGG. London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS. 












Now in course of publication, in EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES, price 7s. 6d. each, handsomely bound, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, AND COMBINING ALL OTHER LATE 
IMPROVEMENTS, AND A COPIOUS INDEX. 

The SECOND VOLUME IS NOW READY, containing the Lives and Portraits of the followi ing Queens :—Isabella of 
Valois, Second Queen of Richard II.; Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV. ; Katheri ne of Valois, Queen of Henry V. 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VL; Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV. ; Anne of Warwick, Quecn of R ichard 
Ill. ; Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry Vil. ; Katharine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn, Queens of Henry VHI. 








Cheap Re-Issue of 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 


NOW COMPLETE, in 4 vols. post 8vo. price only 6s. each, bound uniform with the last edition of PEPYS’S DIARY. 
N.B.—The Subscribers to the former edition of EVELYN’S DIARY, who have not completed their sets, have now the 


opportunity of being supplied with the concluding volumes (III. and IV.) at the same price as the present edition, namely, 
6s. per volume 


PEPYS'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITED, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES, BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


A new and improved Library Edition, in 4-vols. demy 8vo. (Just ready.) 













Preparing for publication, a CHEAP EDITION of the 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Author of “ Evelina,” “Cecilia,” &c., including the period of her Residence at the Court of 














WEEKLY PROGRESS OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 


——— 


THE MEDICAL TIMES 
GAZETTE. 
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TRAV 








across | 
DE BC 
yols. 21 
On Saturday, the 7th of January, appeared MEM! 
the First Number ofa New Volume, of Maj 
Court « 
t the 
This VOLUME of THE MERICAR TIMES and GAZETTE srivate 
will comprise a COURS. 2 vols. 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON A SK 
SURGERY, 21 col 
to be delivered at St. Geovge’s Hospital during the present re we 
Session, by CESAR HAWKINS, Esq., late President of the ne y 
Royal College of Surgeons ; that a 
FOR 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON KNIG 
FEVER, WA ve 
delivered in the Meath Hospital, Dublin, by WILLIAM aplante: 
STOKES, M.D., M.R.LA.; aes 
dvent 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON ‘Standar 
RENAL DISORDERS, THE 
IN RELATION TO DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, AND yee 
TO OTHER ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES, Edite 
by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.8 8., Physician to St. George's with | 
Hospital ; HE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO — 
AURAL AND OPHTHALMIC MEN 
SURGERY, F.RS 
by W. R. WILDE, Esq. F.R.C.S.1., Surgeon to St. Mark's po 
Hospital, Dublin ; L 
LECTURES ON THE A 
LA 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS OF SAM 
THE STOMACH, INS1 
by GEORGE BUDD, MD., F.RS., Physician to King’s cn 
College Hospital ; REV 
LECTURES MIS 
ON MALFORMATIONS OF “RE 
THE HEART, MR. 
by T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Assistant-Physician to St. ae. 
Thomas’s Hospital ; and is 
CLINICAL REPORTS ON PRAC- § “4! 
TICAL MIDWIFERY, vy la 
by F. H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., Obstetric Physician to the thoug 
London Hospital ; their 1 
CLINICAL MEDICINE AND 
Are a 


PATHOLOGY, 


by GEORGE BURROWS, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; and W. SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D., 
Registrar and Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ; 


ORTHOPASDIC SURGERY, 


by BERNARD E. BRODHURST, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to 
the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. 





This Journat has taken the first position; it is Rae 
supported by the Contributions of the most eminent intere 





Queen Charlotte. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, with Illustrations, price only 3s. each, bound. 










‘“*Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set | 

cept on the fame of the departed. Her ‘D iary’ is written in her earliest and best manner—in true woman's English ; 

iatural, and lively. It « t to be consulted by every person who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of | 
terature and our manners. ia Edi jaw h Review. : 









Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his successors, HURST and BLACKETT, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


—— | 
| 







men in the Profession, and has attained a character, aD 1. } 

+ | influence, and acirculation, not possessed by any other 3. 1 

Medical Periodical. It reflects faithfully the Progress 4." 

of Medical Science, enabling its subscribers in all 4 

parts of the world to know what is doing, and keep 6. 

rs Me 

au courant with the Medical knowledge of the day. S % 

. 9. | 

Price 7d. Stamped, 8d. 10. ] 

SI... 

a3. 

Th 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — 

edt 

TwELVE Monrus, stamped for Post ...£1 14 § Th 

Gr, I io is nieces tente teins 110 0 Imp 

tions 

PE, MID sc bccccecncscenisnesecyeseenuns 017 4 strik 

Regularly transmitted by Post throughout Great Britain, yous 

and to the most distant of the British Colonies. a 

Post. office Orders should be made payable at the Pos 
— No. 1, Coventry-street, in favour of Mr. J AMES 5 
uc AS, 46, Princes-street, Scho. 
London: Jonn Cuvurcnttt, Princes-street, Soho; Ann 


and may be ordered of all Booksellers. 
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3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRELT. 


HURST & BLACKETT 
(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


ae 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA: _ With | & TOUR | 
across the PAMPAS to BUENOS HU GH | 
DE BONELLI, of her Britannic Maju . 's 5 etn 
yols, 21s. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE | | 
of Major-General Sir W. NOTT, G.C.B., Envoy at the 
Court of Lucknow. Edited by J. H: STOCQU ELER, Esq,, | 
at the request of the daughters of the late General, from | 
private papers and official documents in their possession. | 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. [Just ready. 


| 
A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE 
WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Royal 8vo. with 
21 coloured Illustrations, from original drawings by the 
Author, 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 
“Combining the best qualities of a library volume with | 
that of a gift-book.”’—Zraminer. | 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By W. 
KNIGHTON, M. A., formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Braneh 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 yols. 21s 
“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as | 

aplanter and journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is 

filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting 
adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner.”’— 

Standard. 


THE JOURNALS & CORRESPONDENCE 
of General Sir HARRY CALVERT, G.C.B., &e., Adjutant- | 
General of the Forces under H.R.H, the Duke of York. 
Edited by his Son, Sir HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 8vo. 
with Maps, I4s. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S ME- 
MOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE ITIL, | 
from Original Family Documents. Second Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s, 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, 
F.R.S., with a view of his Writings, Lectures, and Chi 4 
racter. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIG- 
GINGS of AUSTRALIA in 1852-3. By Mrs. CHARLES 
CLACY, 10s. 6d. 








INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. 
Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


Banished Lady. Third and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 16s. 


MISS PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 


“REGINALD. LYLE.” 3 vols. 


MR. BAILLIE COCHRANE’S NEW 
Novel, “FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL.” 3 vols. 
“ & very engaging story, which awakens traesympathy, 
and is read with the relish of genuine enjoyment.”— Post, 


ALICE WENTWORTH: @ Novel. 3 vols. 
“This novel (says the Athenceum) reminds us of the tales 
by Lady Scott, which, some twenty years ago, had power 
and pathos enough to get a hearing and keep.a place, even 
though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer were all im the field with 
their manly experiences of modern life and society.’ 


MESSRS HURST & BLACKETT 
Are also preparing for publication New Works of Fiction by 

the following distinguished writers :— 

Miss MITFORD. 

Mrs. GORE. 

Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

The Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 

The Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 


PER M. AN ENT EF iN L ARGEM EN t 
PETER PARLEY'S ANNUAL. 


Tae Frereenta Year of its publication, during which period 
it has comprised, and still eontinucs to include, the following 
interesting features :— 

Tue Passinc Events or THE CURRENT YEAR. 

. SkeETcHes ry Natcrav History. 

. FAcTs AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCIENCE. 

. TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT AND Goon. 

. ANCIENT LEGENDS AND HIsrorigs: 

. Paitosopry or Everypay Marrers. 

. Wonpers or EartH, S&A, AND SKY. 

. Bririsnh Arts AND MANUFACTURES. 

. BoTraNnIcaL AND SEASTDE RAMBLES. 

. ExTRAORDINARY Persons, PLACES, AND THINGS. 
2. TALES AND Sroriges, SERIOUS AND Comre, 

The whole presenting to the youthfal mind one of the most 
beautiful compendiums of Useful and Entertaining Knew- 
ledge ever publshed. 

The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third), 
Imperial 16mo. and contains an unusual number of Ihustra- 
tions on Steel, and Wood, and in colours. It is writtenin a 
striking and familiar style, and adapted to the capacities of 
young persons of both sexes, for whom it forms the most ap- 
propriate Christmas Present or New Year’s Gifte 
lished, even in these days of Cheap Literature. 
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rly orders are recommended. 
London: Darron 1 Co. and all Boooksellers. 
The Put rs u ud to purchase perfect Sets of 


*/An Illustrated Magazine of Literature 


With Illustrations by JOHN GILBERT, BIRKET FOSTER, and other Eminent Artists. 
Contents of Part I. 

No. I.—Granville: a Domestic Story, with an Illustration No. III. Granville: Chapters IV. and V., v i Tus 
by Jomn Gitpert—The Old and the New ‘Ye u'—Gossip | tration by Jouy GitpertT—Random Notes on Beards A Peep 
| about the Goodwin Sands, with an Hlustration— Poetry: Be | at Amiens—Chateau Bonret: A Tale from the French, with 
Gentle to the Lowly Born—The Burial-place of Milton, with | an Illustration by Mortn—Memorials of Eminent Men 

an Illustration—Mr. ( ‘rabberley’ s New Ye sar’s Eve: a Story | Cowley’s House at Chertsey, with an Illustration. 
in Two Chapters. No. [V.—Granville; Chapters VI., VII., and VIIL, with 
No. I1.—Granville: Chapters II. and ITI., with an Tilus- | an Illustration by Jo#n Gmspert—A Werd or Two about 
tration by JoHN GirpeErT—Common Things by the Wayside Coal Gas and its Impurities—Omer Pacha, with a Portra 
a Piece of Chaik—Charles Lamb, with an Illustration of his | by NicHotson—What is calied a Pleasant Dream—t l 
| House at Istington—Mr. Crabberley’s N« Year's Eve, | the World. 
Chapter Il.—Forest Life in Ceylon. 
LONDON: WILLIAM 8S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW 
WEEKLY, price 2d. exch, 
’ v1 Tl rl ty ZG S C Ly WN C ye | 
ORRS CIRCLE OF THE IENCES. 
COMPRISING TREATISES ON EVERY BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGI 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN | 


Second | 


By a 


ver pub- | 
‘ ; 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 1854. 





Now publishing, Numbers I. to IV., price Three Halfpence each (or in One Mont tly Part, price 7d 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES 


HOM OMPA N 


Criticism, and the Fine 
OCT 






THE 





Arts. 






CONTAINING SIXTY-FOUR HANDSOMELY PRINTED PAGES, IMPERIAL AVO, IN A WRAPPI 


































Thirty-two Octavo Pages, Highly Ibmustrated. 









No. I—INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on t Nature, { No. IIL—ARITHMETIC, INTRODUCTORY to MATHF- 
Connection, and Uses of the Great Departments of Hama MATICAL SCLENCE. By Professor Youna, Exam 
Mathematics in the University of Londot 





Knowledge. 
Nos. IL. & V. 
TABLE LIFE. 





PROPERTIES of 
t. Bartholome 


MATTER. By tl 


v's Hlospit 






No. IV.—The 
| WALTER Mercuers, S 


-PHYSIOLOGY of ANIMAL and VEGE- 


By the Eprror. 





*T 


Part L, com] 


ORR 


these Subjects, is n 


AMEN-CORNER, 


yw ready. 
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WILLIAM &. AND CO., PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





LONDON : 











Price 4s. 6a., lin cloth, 


STAR-CHAMBER 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


| Profusely Illustrated, is now eompleted in the ‘‘ HOME COMPANION,” 
| a Stray Yankee in Texas,” ‘“ The Quorndon Hounds,” and numerous Tales, 
upwards of One Hundred and Fi ty Illustrations. 





handsomely boun 
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Poems, and Articles 
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lNustrated Edition, 


PATERNOSTER- 





7 Orders should be immediately given for thi 






PUBLISHED BY WILEIAM S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, 


ROW 











and in Monthly Parts, price 9d, 
Yy FRIEND: 


Instruction, and Practical Science 


In Weekly Numbers, Price 27., 


THE FAMIL 


A Magazine of Domestic Economy, 











Part XIX. :— 





Contents of 








No. LXXX.—Chemical Experiments—Instructions in IJ- A fections of the Eye—Act of Listening—The Silk-Worm and 
luminated or Vellum-Painting (with Eleven Engravings)— its Products (with am Hbustration)—Tales: The Artist's 
A féw Words on the Power of the Letters—Guy’s Cliff, War- Patron, Chapter IIl.—Kafferime: a Tale of Women’s Trials 
wickshire (with an Engraving)—The Papyrus (with Three (with .an Enarating,. from a Design by Braker Fovren), 
Engravings)—Katherine: a Tale of Woman's Trials (with | Chapter Fft—Cless Problem andGame, by Ifeer Haraw.?z 
an Engraving)—St. Sylvester's Night: a True Story, from Work-Table Friend 
the German—Work-table Friend. No. LXXXIIL—Art of Muminated, or Vellum-Pa‘ntin 

No. LXXXI—Family Pastime—The Hair Harvest—His- | (wit! Five Engravings)—Work-Table Friend—A Hou-el 
tory of Marmotinto—The Artist’s Patren (with an Iliwstrae Acc unt-Book of the Thirteenth Century—Tynemout! 


Desig 
Pastime 


from a 


Family 





Northumberland (with an Engraving, 


tion)-~Katherine: a Tale of Woman's Trials (with an kn- 
Biree? Fosrer)—A Wonderfut 


graving, from a Design by Biaxer Fost+r)—Work-Txble Horse 


Friend. Katoerine: a Fale of Worran's Trials (with an Engraving, 
No. LXXXII.—Family Pastime—Mental Reereations from a Desigm by Brraer FostBux), Chapter IV. 





LONDON: WILLIAM S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROY 


















cloth, 21s. \ 


'THE CHRONICLES OF CARTAPHILUS, THE WANDERING J8Y 


Embracing the History of nearly Nineteen Centuries. 


royal 8vo., 




























NOW FIRST REVEALED TO, AND EDITED BY, DAVID HOFFMAN, ES\‘). 

** Cartanhilus is a narrative derived from and illustrat 1 hist r | 
abounding in traits which mal he s t p pleasn I infi a " $ 
n owed with good fe Y it ind « fail ’ id ) ssior yon the g 
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| London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Ree 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Frs. 1, 








WORKS ON 


+ 


HEMISTRYY. 





Handbook of Chemistry: 
F. A. ABEL, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and C. L. 
Chemistry. 


The First Step in Chemistry. By ROBERT GALLOWAY. Post 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 


By the same Author, 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 
Practical Chemistry ; including Analysis. 


By JOHN E. BOWMAN, Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Wood. 


By the same Author, 


A Handbook of Medical Chemistry; with Illustrations on Wood. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, as practised in the Laboratory of 
Edited by Luoyp Buttock. 
QUALITATIVE, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry. 


Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


Giessen. By C. REMEGIUS FRESENIUS. 


God. By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 


F.R.S., and A. W. HOFMANN, Ph. D., F.R.S. 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons :—Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 


Theoretical, 
at the 
BLOXAM, formerly First Assistant at the Royal College of 
With a recommendatory Preface by Professor HOFMANN. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Practical, and Technical. By 


Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; Assistant Teacher of 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Tilustrations on 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


With numerous 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 0R NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year. 





Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the Rev. A. FLETCHER’s “ GUIDE TO FAMILY DEvoTIoN.” 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of “ Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded Christians of every denomination. Great as its 
circulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 
and increasing. 

Yours very faithfully, 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. A 





Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Hanns, D.D., Author of 
“ Mammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 
able; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging 
the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 
parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 
thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 
feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 


inspire and sustain devotion. 


I am enabled to speak with propriety an 

the real worth and admirable Seeptation : mes eae of 
your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem 
You have rendered a most ‘fmportant service to Christian 
———— pF soa labours, and I have no doubt that its 
circulation will be as extensive as 

tations could anticipate. a 


Epsom. 





4 
. 


Liverpool. 








A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion”] is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
everything which the service of the family altar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 
to commen- 
dation, and 


secure for it Z 

the circula- 

tion and use 

which it de- nL a5 
serves. 

Birmingham. 


I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house- 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- | 
cially females, have felt considerable difticulty in conducting | 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christian 
community. The work appears to me to be executed 
devotionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong reeommen- 
dation to its excellency. With many sincere wishes for its 
success, 


Y ib 
Pe SF , Dh WaAK 


On examination, Iam much pleased with it [A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 


my family, that ° 

I leave for its 

use a good sub= Ln 
stitute behind e 

me. 

Weigh House. _— 

The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine | 
Person of the Triune Jehovah. I trust that your labours | 


will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. wore 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street. 








I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well | 


an aid to the great duty and 
blessing of family, conjugal, 


HE LADIES’ PORTFOLIO: a complete 
Journal and Guide to the Work-table, containing Coloured 
Worsted-work, Embroidery, and Crochet Patterns, and directions for 
Knitting, Netting, and other kinds of fancy work. Published 
monthly, price ls. 
MUCKE and Co. 18, Ironmonger-lane ; PIPER, BROTHERS, and Co. 
Paternoster-row. 


The most Practical and Popular Books for the Study of the 
German Language, are 
IARKS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition, 6s. 
TIARKS’ GERMAN READER. Sixth Edition, 

3s 6d. 

TIARKS’ Ninth Edi- 


GERMAN EXERCISES. 
tion, 3s. 
TIARKS’ 


KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM-. 
MAR, with Exercises and Reader. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

This is the most extensively-used series of Elementary German Books, 
and they enjoy the highest reputation, both for public and private 
tuition ; they are uniformly printed in 12mo. size, and bound in eloth. 

ERMELER (C. F.) DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH 
(German Reading Book.) New Edition, adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London 
University School. Sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth bas, 5s. e 

HEIMANN’S (Dr. A.) FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. * 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 
5s. 6d. Each Part can be had separately, price 3s. ’ " . 
BARTEL’S (A.)CON VERSATIONS in ENGLISEL 
and GERMAN, preceded by Rules for the Pronunciation of German, 
and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 18mo. cloth, 


is. 6d. 

FEILING (C. A.) PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
STUDY and GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, especially 
adapted for Schools. Second Edition, 12mo. roan, 5s. 

EY to the EXERCISES in ditto, 4s. 
London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand ; 
who has just published a SELECT CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS, to 
which is added a List of the best Elementary Works in that Language ; 
may be had gratis; or post free for Two Stamps. 


Works now Publishing by Tallant and Allen. 
TALLANT'S LIBRARY EDITION of some 


of our BEST STANDARD HISTORICAL AUTHORS and other 
MODERN CLASSICS. Edited by G. K. GILLESPIE, M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin. Six volumes, demy 8vo., averaging 350 pages, printed 
in good clear type, and on superfine paper, for One Guinea. 
A Prospectus and Specimen-page of these forthcoming volumes 
may be had of, and Subscribers’ names received by, the publishers, or 
any bookseller, 


TRUE STORIES for YOUNG PEOPLE. No. I. 


entitled CYRUS: a Tale from Ancient History. Price ld.; or 7s. per 
100, for parochial distribution. (Ready. 


It. 
Mrs. EDMONDS’S ENGLISH HISTORY: a 


First Book for Beginners. New Edition, ls. 


Iv. 
Mrs. EDMONDS’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: a 


First Book for Beginners. New Edition, 1s. 


v. 
TALLANT’S NEW SCHOOL EXERCISE 
BOOKS. No. 1. Double Small Hand. Feap. 4to. 4d.; post 4to. 6d. 
No. 2. Single Small Hand. Feap. 4to. 4d.; post 4to. 6d. 
No. 3. Ft. Feap. 4to. 4d.; post 4to. 6d. 
No. 4. Plain. Feap. 4to. 4d.; post 4to. 6d. 
No. 5. Bills of Parcels. Feap. 4to. 6d. 


VL 
TALLANT’S SUPERIOR DRAWING PEN- 
CILS, F., H., HB., B., BB., and BBB. 2s. 3d. per half-dozen. 
TALLANT’S COMMON SCHOOL PENCILS. No, 1, 6d. per dozen. 
No. 2, polished, ls. per dozen. 
London: TALLANT and ALLEN, 21, Warwick-square, Paternoster -row 


\j ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
4 TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Tilus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for Scho | and Family Reading. 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children aro so often teased. 





Two Parts in One Volume, 12mo. cloth, 








The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 


piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. With 


Questions, 3s. 
Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 


New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d, bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6¢4.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.— Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

4 Prospectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on applicateon. 





The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use of 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls, sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eighth 





and secret worship. 
Homerton. 


adapted to its purpose, as 
| 





Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cottyer, D.D., Peckham: Rev. J. Mor- 
nison, D.D., ee mel tee a aged Rev. SAMUEL Ransom, Hackney; Rev. A. THomson, Coldstream; &c. 
In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have te ified, b t : 
high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. ttaaatianamees 





VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Edition, improved, with illustrations. Is, sewed; or 1s. 6d, bound in 
cloth. 
Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d. each, complete in 
itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, 
Coloured Nursery Picture Sunday Book, 
with above 100 coloured illustrations. Edited by Miss CORNER, 
Author of the “ Historical Library,” &c. &, Or in one volume, plain 
illustrations, 5s. 
Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER, 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. in a clear type, royal 18mo. 
London; DEAN and Son, Printers and Publishers, 
35, Threadneedle-street. 
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(jREAT TRUTHS for THOUGHTFUL 


HOURS (Preliminary.) 
HUMAN HAPPINESS; an Essay. By C. B. 


ADDERLEY, Esq., MP. “ Lahont, if it were unnecessary to the 
Existence, would be necessary to the Happiness of men.” 18mo. Is. 6d. 

No. I. The GRAND DISCOVERY; or, the 
Fatherhood of God. By the Rev. GEORGE GILLFILLAN, Dundee, 


18mo. ls. 6d. 
BLACKADER and Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


XVERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; or, 
4 Practical Instructions by which any man can Brew his own 
Zeer of a strength and flavour equal to the best London Porter, at an 
expense of 4d. per Gallon ; Stout, at 5d. ditto; and a variety of Ales at 
from 6d, to 10}d. per Gallon. No skill or brewing utensils required 
Sent Free, on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Mr. CLARK- 
SON, No. 9, Avery-row, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, London, 
A NEW GAME OF CARDS. 
ust published. each Ga 


HE SCHOOLMASTER. at HOME, intended 


to impart to the younger members of society an easy method of 
acquiring knowledge without mental exertion, combining intellectual 
and recreative amusement, developing the Rudiments of English 
Grammar, price 2s.; Arithmetic, price 2s.; and Music, price 2s. Also, 
The NEW SHAKSPEARIAN GAMES of HAM- 
LET and MACBETH, carefully revised, and all the objectionable 
passages omitted. A Pack of these Cards, with instructions, will be 
—_ = postage-free, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 36 


The GAME of AS YOU LIKE IT, with 24 En- 
gravings, illustrating the play. Price 4s. 

HYAMs’ Fancy Repository, 59, Cornhill, London. May be had of all 
Be rok se llers and Stati ners. 























Il be published, demy 8vo., price 5s. 
{HURC tt ¥ URNITURE & DECORATIONS: 


being a Descriptive Guide in the selection and arrangement of 
Church Fittings and Ornaments, extracted from the Clerical Journal 
and Church and University Chronicle. With additional Engravings and 
Plates. By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Honorary Secretary 
of the Essex Archeeological Society ; Author of ‘The Manual of Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Crosses,” published under the sanction of the Central 
Committee of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c 
Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the publisher, or by 
order of any bookseller. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


“On the Ist of February will ~ ready, the Thirty-first Ec lition, much 


~ , + ~ . 
NEURO TONICS; the. “Art of Strengthening 
— the Nerves. A New View of Health and Disease, in relation to 
the Nervous or Vital Power, the Influence of Mental Emotions upon the 
Body, and the Origin of Chronic Diseases; with the most complete set 
of Cases (male and female) ever Spare a; faceoan rous Testimonials, and 
Instructions to Patients. By DUNCAN PIER. Price 1s. through 
any Bookseller, or Post free for ls. a. in aaah from the Author, 503, 
New Oxford-street, London. 

“ We'can conscientiously recommend ‘ Neurotonies,’ by Dr. Napier, to 
the careful perusal of our invalid readers."—John Bull, Jun 1852. 

“ A new method of treating chronic diseases, nervous affections, &c. 
termed the Neurotonic or Nerve Strengthening System, has recently 
attracted considerable attention, on account of its extraordinary suc- 
cess. —Ch urch and State Gazette, July 5, 1850. 

















The Seventy-second Thousand, price only Is. ved, or Is. 6 6d. “bound 
(postage free 4d. extra), with a Meg useful Steel- -plate Genealogical 
Chart of the Sovereigns of Engla’ 

UTLINES of E NGL iS SH HISTORY ; 
interesting Remarks on Manners, Customs, Arts, Paauies. 

By HENRY INCE, M.A. 

In consequence of the rapidly extended sale and approval of this 
work, every page of the present Edition has been carefully extended 
and much improved. By a judicious enlargement of the width and 
length of the page, one-third more letter-press is introduced without 
any increase of price. 

This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has obtained. _ It is 
full of information, and contains the substance of more knowledge of 
the social progress, manners, and customs of our ancestors than many 
works of far larger pretensions.”—Third review of the Atheneum, 

In 18mo. price Is. ; $ Boe h— bound aap free, 4d. extra), 
ghth Edition of 
UTLINES of FRENCH HISTORY ; brought 
down to 1854: with Notices of the Manners, C cation; Arts, &c. 

of the different Periods. By HE Y INC A. 

“It affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. The 
author being gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste, the 
subjects, though treated in a detached, are far from being treated in a 
dry and oe Serpe: | manner.”— The Times. 

rice Is. sewed, or le. 6d. bound, the llth Thousand o: 


OX” TL IN ES of GENERAL KNOWLE DGE. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 
This Edition has been very much extended and improved. 





with 
&e 






By an 








Eleventh thousand, 8vo. hound, price 16s., pp. 900. 


I OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. | | 


By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 
ndigestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various disenses of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine is 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of 
medicine is provided, price 55s, carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 

Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of commencing the homceopathic treatment in 
family practice: to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
price 35s. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, 


RIMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR is far 


superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion 
for the toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant 
for apartments and sick-rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary 
prope rties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. Price 2s. 6: 
and 5s.; and sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RIMME i, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 

*,* Be sure to ask for “ RIMMEL’S,” as there are many counterfeits. 


(JALDWELL'S SOIREES DANSANTES, 


every evening from 8 to 12. Admission 6d. Per quarter, 1/. Is. 
Six private lessons, at any hour, IL ls. The largest and most splendid 
decorated ball room in the metropolis, where all the most fashionable 
music is heard nightly, and all the newest dances are danced, by 200 
couples every evening.— Tavern department, opposite the Soho Theatre, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
~xT + + 

7; VENING AMUSEMENT 

4 Schools, &c. provided with all kinds of AMUS MENTS, con- 
sisting of Parlour Magic, Dissolving ws, Fantoccini, Punc &e. 
Christmas-tree ornaments in endless v ty. Parties residing in the 
Country can have any quantity sent by inclosing a remittance to 
Merry’s Fancy Repository, 380, Oxford-street. All the new popular 
games, including the Game ofthe Regatta, Parlour Cricket, and the 


Oxford- st. 

















S.—Parties, 







| largest assortment of novelties for presents, in French, German, and 


| King William-street, City, 


| recommend Hodgson'’s Potted Welch Salmon.” 


enlargement of the size of the page, and careful arrangement of the | 


type, a very great quantity of highly valuable information has been 
added. 

“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well- 
arranged information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday- 
schools and lending libraries.”"— Atheneum. 

London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 


‘UNQUI METHOD OF AC QUIRING | FRENCH 
MO8S._ LE PAGE'S FRENCH EDUCA- 


TIONAL and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, designed to ob- 


TIONABLY THE EASIEST AND ig IC KEST —_ 








viate the necessity of going to France (at the risk of morals) to acquire | 


the Parisian accent. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 


NERS. Cloth,3s. New andimproved Edition. 
LE FAGE'S LYECHO de PARIS. Twenty-first 
Edition. Cloth, 


LE PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERSATION. 


Eighth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE'S LE PETIT CAUSEUR 
Key to the “ Gift of Conversation.’’ Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Seventh 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER for TRA- 
VELLERS and STUDENTS. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 5s. 

LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITERATURE 
FRANCAISE. C ack 5s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S KEY to the KEY to the NICETIES 
of PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION. 6d, 

“M. Le Page has, in his excellent series of Educational Works, ren- 
dered a thorough knowledge of that language comparatively easy. 
system is pecu iarand original, and has long since been stamped with 

blic approbation.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
puEr FINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. LONGMAN 


being a 


(SAUTION.—To ‘Tradesmen, “Merchants, 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that 1am the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do notemploy 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is put blish« d by me to prevent further imposition apon the 
Public, and s injury to myself. E, R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 











seric 
Widow of the late John Bond, 2 


28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. | 


His | 





| Oshorne beats them all.’ 


English toys, puzzles, dolls, houses, rocking-horses, and elegancies in 
fancy articles impossible to catalogue. Copy the address, MERRY’S, 
389, Oxford-street.—The Racing Game, all sizes, from Is. to 10%. 10s. 
Sample for seven stamps. 


7RENCH 
dozen cases, 
dozen ; Champagne, 
Sherry, dry and high flavoured, 
35 5, Bishopsgate-street w: ithin 


\ REAL LUXURY.—PAYNE’S 
4 OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by her Majesty’s Chemist, in the 
Isle of Wight, specially patronised by the Royal Yacht Squadron, exhi- 
bited and used at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is considered the premter 
sauce for fish, game, hot and cold meats, soups, gravies, &c. 
“We have tasted and relished many piquant sauces, but the 
*—Sun, April 24, 1851. 
ale by G. PAYNE, at the Manufactory, West Cowes. 
FORTNUM and MASON, Piecadilly; and W. H. BURGESS, 
London; and Sauce-venders generally 


PJREAKFAST TABLE LUXURY.— 
HODGSON'S POTTED WELSH SALMON, in pots, at Is. 3d. 

and 2s. 6d. each. “As a breakfast table luxury, we strongly 
Conservative Journal. 
HODGSON'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, in 
and 2s. each. “It is, in truth, a perfect table luxury. 
recommend it also as a good provocative of appetite. 
Gazette.—None are genuine unless signed on the side 
HODGSON. To be had wholesale, at 253, High Holborn; 
and BLACKWELL, Soho-square ; and retail, Messrs. SPARROW, 
street; PHYTHEAN, Strand; NEIGHBOUR and Sons, 
Regent-street; SCOTT, Ship-street, Brighton, 
oilmen and grocers. 


QINCLAIR'S COMMERCIAL TEMPE- 
‘ RANCE HOTEL, 17, Waterloo-place (nearly opposite the General 
Post-office), Edinburgh. Commercial Gentlemen, Families, Tourists, 
and the Public, will find this large and commodious Hotel elegantly 
furnished, centrically situated, and conducted in a style securing 
Comfort, Convenience, and Economy. The Commercial Room is a 
large, handsomely finished apartment, reserved for Commercial Gen- 
tlemen. The Show Room is fitted up expressly to suit Gentlemen 
carrying Stock; and is particularly deserving of notice by those re- 
quiring good light, large space, and easy access. The Bed Rooms are 
numerous, lofty, and commodious. The Parlours are admirably 
adapted for Families, or those requiring private apartments. The 
Coffee Room is a beautiful large room, where Refreshments may be 
had at all hours of the day. Newspapers, Periodicals, and a Select 
Library of Books, are provided in the Commercial Room and Coffee 
Room. The Cooking department is particularly attended to. 
charges are upon the most moderate scale, and include Attend- 
ance. The Proprietor continues the Commercial Temperance Hotel, 
at 12, South St. David-street; and returns his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Public for the liberal Patronage they have accorded 
him there, and at the New Hotel at 17, Waterloo- -plac E dinburgh. 


WINES: — Champagne, 
at 54s. per case; Clarets, 36s., 42s., and 60s. per 
highest quality, at 60s. and 72s. per dozen; pale 
at 36s. per dozen.—Crosby-hall vaults, 
CURRALL and SON. 
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Rz 
( P= sail Lemons for 6s.; or a case containing about 500, 25s. Real 
St. Michael Oranges, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per hundred; or a case for 22s 
Delivered in London, and sent to any part of the Kingiom, on the 
receipt of a post-office order for the amount, by WILLIAM DEEKS, 
7, Bow -street, Covent- ~carde n. Trade supp died 1. 


MERICAN PEACHES.— This excellent 


4 Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- 
porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans. 
Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced price of 5s.; Fresh 
Peaches, in cans. 4s.; spiced 3s. They will be 
the country on the receipt of a Post-office order for the amount. 


—100 of the very 





Sold, 


with every variety of American goods, at the American Warehouse, by 
LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford- 
street. 





AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 
y . 
\ 7 DRUMMOND and SONS, SEEDSMEN, 
@ STIRLING (Scotland), beg to call the attention of Landed 
Proprietors and others engaged in Agriculture to their stock of TURNIP 
SEEDS, PERENNIAL and ITALIAN RYEGRASS and NATURAL GRASSES 
(which comprises all the most useful varieties for lay Jown perma- 
nent pasture or meadow), together with every other « ytion of Agri- 
cultural Seeds, priced lists of which may be had on ‘app lication. May 
also be had, a very useful Descriptive C. atalogue of VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
containing only euch sorts as are really Worth cultivating. 
*4* Free Delivery. All Seeds are. under certain limitations, 






delivered 


Carriage Free, to the principal Shipping Ports and Ratlway Stations 
throughout the Kingdom. W. DRUMMOND and SONS, 


Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B 


EGF Several tons of superior second Early Potatoes, grown expressly 





for seed on reclaimed peat and without manure. Nota single trace of 
disease was to be seen in the whole crop. Price may be had on appli- 
cation 


ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price li. 10s 
sent free. 

T SCOPES.—A new and 





‘THE 


newly-invented very 


INVENTION in 






most important 








TEI OPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
3} inches, with an extra ey« ece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 








Milit 
(Op 
object can be cle 


ourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
y seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds ot Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B, SoLOMONS, Opticians aud Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
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joint-stock liat 


Money received 5 per cent. Interest, Ps 


uble half-yearly, 
in April and Octol 
yee SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 
Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 
after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 





R. HODSON, Secretary. 
_15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
YANK OF DEPOSIT, NATIONAL ASSU- 
R a E and enh ESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's 








Pls Tr gar-square, London. Established A.D. 1844. 

The Ww AR i ANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, on the Investment Stock of this Institution, to 
the 3lst December, will be ready for delivery on and after 9th January, 
and payable daily between the hours of 11 and 3. Parties residing ata 
distance may have the Warrants and proper Receipts forwarded for 
signature: the amount will then be paid on presentation at the Head 
Offices, in London, or transmitled in any other way to suit the con- 
venience of De means PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

24th Dec. 185¢ Prospectuses free on application. 


PAMIL Y ENDOWMENT LIFE 








ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars, London. 
Ce 7 ul, 500,0002. 
IRECTORS. 
WILLI AM BUTTE RWOK rH BAYLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
)HN FULLER, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Lewis B nighs, ie Edward Lee, Esq 
Robert Brace Chichester, Esq Ce son 1 Ouseley 
Major Henderson Major Turner 
C. H. Latouch, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq 
The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared last 
year, viz. Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the premium to parties who 
made Five Annual Payments or more on the Profit Scale. 
idowments and Annuities granted as usual. 





INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, and 
uy. 





ge made for P licy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


a hy ™ ‘ tr Tr 
Y E POUNDS per CENT. INT EREST.— 

rhe Directors of the NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREEHOLD 
LAND SOCIETY, having resolved to allow interest after the rate of 
5d. per cent. per annum upon all deposits of money, paid-up shares, 
and subscriptions in advance, Saving 3ank Depositors and others 
desirous of investing small sums at Rassr without partnership or 
yility, are invited to peruse the Prospectus and Rules, 











which y be had (gratis) at the Offices, 472, New Oxford-street, 
London.—( ity Agency, 23, Basinghall-street. 
A year’s sub ription (including entrance and pass-book) on an un- 






which is immediately enter 
50d. 2s. 





A paid-up share, 

f rights to choose land independent of the ballot, 

t stad ors to be made payable to the Secretar: 
CHAIRMAN—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount (€ HE WTON 

TRUSTEES. 

, 63, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


paid-up shar 
1 





John Thomas ree Esq 





Donald Nicoll, Esq., J Pp The Albany, Piccadilly 
Thomas R crueas, E sq., 45, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 
Shares, 501. Entrance, ls. 6d. Monthly payments, 8s. No qu rterage 
or extra payments. Females and Minors can become members No 


Agents wanted. 

JOUN P. 
in Middlesex will shortly be r 
Members daily enroll 


fines. Not political. Rules gratis. . 
COX, Seeretary. 


ly for allotment 


e 






An eligible Estat 
All members will participate. 





.—Patronised by 
" sof Kent. The celebrated system 

of WRITING Taught in all its perfection by Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, 
(Son of the original inventor), enabling those who require it to obtain 
& compas and and freedom seldom, if ever, equalled.—Prospectuses of 
te rm °., may be obtained at the establishment, 81, Lombard-atreet, 
City. C arstairs' National System, Commercial and Anti-Angular Copy 
Slips. 


T° ALL B. AD WRITERS 
her Royal Highness the Duches 








F MORDAN’S EVERLASTING GOLD 
@ PEN having obtained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
teen years it has been before the public, several manufacturers have 
lately issued an imitation of this invaluable article. The remarkable 
advantage of the gold pen consists in its immense durability, incorrods 
bility, smoothness, and fluency in writing; these qualities still distin- 
guish the original gold pen above all others. A perpetual warranty is 
given with each pen, which may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is exactly suited. Observe, the genuine pen has F. Mordan’s 
name stamped on it, and each one numbered ; purchasers should bs 
careful to note this, and not buy a worthless imitation because it is 
cheap.—Sold by all respectable jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in the 
United Kingdom ; and at the Manufactory, No. 13, east side of Goswell- 
road, London, 


S TEPHENS’S 

PENCILS.—A new kind of 
lined throughout with lead, requ 
to the point by a novel, e: 
nomical than even the wood f : 
in these pencils the lead only is consumed, 
fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and this i. rec = ! only at long in- 
tervals. Manufactured and sold by the proprie HENRY STEPHENS, 
54, 54, Stamford-street, Blac k friars’ -road; and by all stationers. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE Pu APER, desi signed to 

supersede the separate use of envelopes, and to identify the con- 
tents of a letter with the address and po st- mark—so important in legal 
or business communications. It admits of three clear pages for cor- 
respondence, each measuring 5} by 8 inches. This paper is prepared for 
use by being first carefully creased, and afterwards pressed quite smooth 
for writing. Itthen forms, readily, its own envelope; is self-sealing ; 
and perfectly secretive. Superfine blue laid, blue wove. ream laid, 
price 9s. 6d. Sia F. W. RALPH, manufacturer, norton- 
et, Ban 











PATENT PROPELLING 
SVER-POINTED PENCIL in WOOD, 
no ¢ utting, as the lead is propelled 
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T°? CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— 

PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 
straw, is invaluable to rapid writer It has a hard and smooth sur- 
face, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill pen, 
is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly half 


the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
TO CHARGE for STAMPING.—A 


4 packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envel stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at f ARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
Paper and Envelope Maker Oxford-stree Useful Cream- laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior "thick ditt 
for ls.; India Note, five quires for Is. ; Lette r paper, 4s. per 
mon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream 
Queen’s-Head En- 
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single 


opes. 




















Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the 

velopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, § 1000 ; BLACK- _ DERED 
CRE ey ey (full size), fi s for ls.; Bordered En- 
velopes, 9d. r 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 100 super V isiting Card 
printed for fs 6d. ; useful sample packets of Paper and Envelopes, by 





Is. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders over 20s. Car- 


riage paid to any part of the country 





Copy the address, PARKI\S and GOTTO, P per and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street 
\ ATRIMONIAL INSTITUT ION, Founded 
a 1846. Offices 12, : Joh t, Adelphi, t, 
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London LAUREN 
The Royal British Benk. 


12, John-street, Adelphi, E CUTHBURT 
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THE CRITIC, 
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Price Is. 
= “ , 2 ro — . ‘—I7T¢ 
PALMERSTON in THREE EPOCHS. A 
Comparison of Opinions with Faets. By WASHINGTON 
WILKS, Author of “A History of the Half-Century 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 69, Fleet-street. 


In 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s or free by post, 5s. 
(j OME! DR; or, a B RIE e “AN ALYSIS of the 
LANGUAGE and KNOWI . UGE MENT CYMRY. 
By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M. Oxon, Ar c z: 
London: Hueies and BUTLER. 15, St Martin’s-le- r 


NHE SACRE DG ARLAND; , the C ‘hristian’s 
Daily Detight—“ Pluck a Plower. 
A new Eclition of the above excellent and popular work will shortly 
e published in large type, 8vo,, and may be ebtained of any respectable 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 
MILNER and SOWERBY, Halifax. 


Now ready, in.1 v st 8vo. pr 10s. 
HE LUSIAD of LU IS bE CAMOENS, 


closely translated, with a Portrait, and Compendium of his Life. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir T. LIVINGSTON MITOHELL, D.C.L. 
T. and W. BooNnr, 29, New Bond-street; OLIVER and BoyrD, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, 12mo 
| EFLECTIONS from NATURE, SCHOOL- 
DAY REMINISCENCES, and other original Poems. By 
RICH ee H mg ~ Ls. 
- PICKERING, Piccadilly; and GEORGE BELL, 
86, Fleet-street 















his d post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. ¢ 


ECTU RES 0 on ‘the TRUE, the. B EAUTIFU L, 


4 and the GOOD. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from 
the new and greatly improved French edition, with the approbation of 
the Author. By O. W. WIGHT, Trauslator of Cousin’s “‘ Course of the 
History of Modern Philosophy 


Edinburgh: T. and T.CLARK, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co 


1 the press, foolseap 8vo 


THE BLOGR. AP HY of SAMSON, illustrated 
aud applied 


By the Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D., Minister of 


Free St. Andrew's Chureh, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh : EpMONSTON and DOUGLAS. Londou: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co 
FH ST LESSONS IN PRACTIC AL CHEM 
1th Edition, crown 8vo. 100 cuts, 2s. i 
\HE MIC AL RECREATIONS: a popular 
Manual of Experimental Chemistry. By JOHN J. GRIFFIN, 
F.C.5 First Division:—Elementary Experiments; Introduction to 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
Joun J. GRivriy, Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
10, Finstury- ~square, Li London 


XABLES DE GAY. Translated into French 
Verse (with the English Text opposite), by the CHEVALIER DE 
CHATELAIN, Author of * Les. Glorieuses,” “ Rambies through Rome, 
&e. 
“This volume will be of great utility to those who are learning 
French, and no less a pleasure to these who have learned it.”—The 
Critu 


Pry. 








WHITTAKER and Co. 13, Ave Maria-lane. 


ust published, 
+ Y 
(CASES of CANC ER, LUPUS, and ULCERS, 
eated with Dr. Pattison’s New Remedy.—Dr. Pattison’s Pam- 
phiet, as above, forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps to Mr. 
BUMPUS, Bookseller, 159, Oxford-street, London 





Now rearty at the Libraries.—Just published, post &vo. cloth, pric e6s.6d 
QTae GGLES for LIFE; or, the Autobiography 
of a Dissenting Minister. A narry ative of unusual interest, con- 
taining cumeriabts illustrations of Providenee, and descriptions of 
events, circumstances, and persons, which cannot fail te ettract 
attention. 
London: W. and F. G. CASH, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
sini JOHN MENZIES. Dablins J. M‘GL ASHAN. 


ust published, in 12mo. cleth, pp. 604, price 1s. 6d. 

[HE MYSTERY UNVEILED; or, Popery, 

3 its Degmas and Pretensions appear in the Light of Reason, 

the Bible, and History. By the Rev. JAMES BELL, one.of the Minis- 

ters of Hack dington ; Author ef “ Influence. of Physical Research on 
Mental! Philosophy.” 

Edinburgh: PATON and Ritcure, 3, Hanover-street. London: 
HAMIL LON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Jun: published, to be continued monthly, Nos, | and 2, price 2s. 2s. 6d., of 
AUTOGRAPH MISCELLANY. (A 


i& E 

Colleetion of interesting Letters of eminent and distinguished 
Characters; with Curious Public and Historical Documents, English 
and Foreign, executed in Lithograph Fac-simile, with deseriptive 
Letterpress. Selected from the British Museum, and from, other 
sources, public and private. 

London: F, NETHERCLIFT and DURLACHER, Lithographers and 
General Printers, 18, Bre wer-street, Golden-square 


v (,ORTH NOTICE.— What has al rays ‘been 
wanted is just published, price 4s., the DICTIONARY AP- 
PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 words not found im the Dictionary, 
comprising the participles of the verbs, which perplex all writers. 
Every private person, every school pupil, should have this work. 
‘This book is very painstaking, and is invaluable.”"—Weebly Times, 
4th September last. 
Published by JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row. —_ at 23; Combill; 
6, Charing-cross ; 124 Oxford- street; and F Is 





File xLD’'S WEDDING, BIRTHD: AY, ‘and 
CHRISTENING PRESENTS, at the Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent-street, corner of Air-street.—Splendid ih astrated seege type 
FAMILY BIBLES, one guinea; rich velvet CHURCH 8 VICES, in 
morocco lock-case, for 15s. ; elegant POCKET REFERE? 2 BIBLEs, 
with Commentary and Maps, and rims and clasp, 10s. 6d. ; the com- 
plete BIRLE and PRAYER, bound in moresco, with rims anyl cl 
9s, 6d. ; also the BIBLE and PRAYER, 2 vols. with elaspa, 2s. 6d., suit- 
able for chikiren. 
JOHN FIELD has the largest, cheapest, and best stock in the 
kingdom.—65, Regent-street. 
EDWARDS’ EDITIONS OF GREEK PLAYS. 
( {REEK PLAYS. With literal Translation 
into English Prose, by T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 8vo. 5s. each, 


sewed; 












viz 

rhe Medea of Euripides, Porson’s Text 

Phe Pheenisse of Euripides, Porson’s Text. 

The Hecuba of Euripides, Porson’s Text. 

The Orestes of Euripides, Porson’s Text. 

The Alcestis of Euripides, Monk's Text. 

The Antigone of Sophocles, Brunck's Text. 

rhe Philoctetes of Sophocles, Brunck’s Text 
The King (Edipus of Sophocles, Brunck’s Text. 
*,* The above contain, on the same p the Greek text, diligently 
| wi h that of Erfurdt and other E 
h Prose; the Metres, or 
Accentuation ; and a variety of useful 


PORSON'S FOUR PLAYS. of EURIPIDES 


bove Edition); with an Index Verborum to the Medea, may be 
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English 















in one Volame, price Ll. cloth, lettered.—The Index Verborum, se Batroy 
Is. sev 
“ Young pr vac ons renewing the ir acquaintan with Greek, or learn- 
ing it whe ced mre will find these Editions of | 
Greek P! al servic 
: <1 " SHA und Co., of whom may be } 
rHE BUCOLICS of ViRG IL, from the 
TI2YN! i ; lranslation int 1 Prose, by 
EDWa . v Sear s ul ‘der, i 
pious Notes in Engl tc I 0 
ri IDES of ANACREON, he Ti STAN BARD, 
to sh Prose, wi Gre .—~y 8, 


\ t t und Expl sine Diotee, by ®t. 





ors ; @ literal Translation | 


| digest of geographical knowledge that exists.” 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
This day im feap. cloth, full gilt, price 9». 
HE "TE, NT AND THE ALTAR ; 
or, Sketches from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D., F.R.S.E., with vignettes, uniform with “ Apocalyptic 
Sketches.’ 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, in post 8yo. = viene ~ 1 600 pp. neatly bound, 


10s. 

OME, REG AL "AND "RE PUBLICAN : 

H y for Families. By JANE STRICKLAND. Edited Ne 
AGNES “STRIC KLAND, Author of “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
and,” & 

ARTHUR HAT L, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
ENGLISH MONASTERIES 

‘Ff r + 
I UGDALE, MONASTICON ANGLI- 
CANUM; a History of the Abbeys, Monasteries, and Cathedrals 
and Colleginte Chure hes in England and Wales w and beau- 
tifuby-priated Edition, illustrated with 250 Engravings, in 8 vols. haif- 
bound, morocco, price 254 
JOuN WEALF, 59, High Holborn, London. 

Tue 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
‘“ A most praiseworthy attempt. 


TESTAMENT, Foalscap 4to. gilt edges, 5s. 
“Executed with care and judgment.” 


Notes and Queries. 
Journal af Sacred Literature. 
* An excellent edition.”"— Theological Critic. 
“ Evidently the work of a Christian and a scholar."—Literary Gazette. 
BLACKADER and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. _ 


Price 4s. bound 








NEW 


HE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR (including | 


Bishop WORDSWORTH'S SYNTAXIS). Greek gnd English 
Edition Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ROU TLED« D.D. 

* This is the only Greek-English Edition of the Greek Grammar now 
in use at Eton, which has undergone large corrections within the last 
few year 








ence of this Edition may be had separate. Price 2s. 64. 
Eton: E. P. WittiaMs. London: G. ROUTLEDGE and Co. ; and at 
the Fat m Warehouse, 5, Bridge ~strect, B sac kfriars 


MHENRY'S SPANISH COURSE per ens: 
. AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR. 


\ EW 
+ Designed for every elass of Learners, and especially for Self- 
Instruction. Cuntaining the Elements of the Language and the Ru 
of Etymelogy and Syntax exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, 
consisting of Dialogues, Seleet Poe ot: Commereial Correspondence, &c. 
New Edition, revised, }2mo 8s. boun¢ 

EXERCISES on the E TY MOLOGY, SYNTAX, 
IDIOMS, &e., of the SPANISH LANGUAGB. Fifth Edition, 4s. 
bound 

KEY to the EXERCISES, 4s. bound 

SYNONYMES of the SPANISH LANGUAGE 

explained. In 12mo. and vo. 5s. 6d. 
R" t HALL, VIRTUE. and Co., 25 








» Paternoster-row. 





Completion of Kitte's Daily Bible Iihustra’ ations. — Published this di ay, 


‘THE APOSTLES AND EARLY CHURCH: 

The concluding Volume of DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
being Original Readings for a Year on Subjects from Sacred History, 
Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. By JOHN KITTO, 
D.D 

This Work, whichis dedicated by special parniomon to the Queen, 
is particularly designed for the Famil y Chr It nds to Eight 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo., enriched with fine Frontispiee +s, Vignettes, and 
numerous Weodcuts. Each Volume is complete in itself, price 6s, 
eloth, 





Morning Series. 

Vol. I. THE ANTEDILUVIANS AND PATRIARCHS, Third Edition; Vol. 
Il. MOSES ANP THE JUDGES, Seeond Edition; Vol. ITE. SAMUEL, SAUL, 
AND DAVID, Second Edition ; and Vol. [V. SOLOMON AND THE KINGS, 
Second Edition. 

Evening Series. 

Vol. I. Jo AND THE PORTICAL Books; Vor. I. ISAIAH AND THE 

Propnets; Vol. Ill. Tae Lire AND DEATH OF OUR LORD; and Vol. 


| IV. THE APOSTLES AND EARLY CHURCH. 


Instead of quoting from the numerous and most. favourable reviews 
of this work, which have appeared in the Literary and Religious Pe 
odieals and Newspapers of every party, the P ublishers would only re fer 
te the following opinion incidentally and spontaneously given by that 
distinguished writer, the Rev. JOUN ANGELL JAMss, of Birmingham, 
im his recent werk on “Female Piety” (page 304) :— 

“I eannot lose this opportunity of reeommending, in the strongest 
manner and most emphatic manner IT ean command, this invaluable 
series of books. I believe, for the elucidation of the historic parts of 
Seriprure, a. re is nething comparable with them in the English or any 
other language 
Ediuburgh : WILLIAM OLIPHANT and Sons. 

Ca. 





Londoa: HAMILTON 
USEFUL Ei EME} NTARY WORKS. — 
CKWORTH VOCABULARY. New Edition, 

oe l8mo. cloth, ke. 6d. m 

XARBAULD'S LECONS 
ENFANS. New Edition, <i cloth, 2s. 
ELLINGER’S FRENCH 
Professor DELILLE. or 12mo. cloth, 2s, 
({ATE SCHISM OF FAMILIAR’ THINGS. 


by = E. WILLEMENT. New and Improved Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


v. 
\ILES’S ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS 


Seventeenth Edition, 12mo. Se 2s, 6d. 


POUR 


FABLES. By 


HES ‘DRY’S HIS STORIES of GREECE. and | 


ROME. With 6 soars ra cloth, 2s. each, 


MANUAL of GEOGRAP HY, PHYSICAL 


and POLITICAL. With —— Illustrations. 12mo. cl. 3s. 


\ ANUAL of HE RALDRY. 


Engravings. 12mo. cloth, bo 


Four Hundred 


i" ANUAL of PE RSPE CTIVE. Illustrated. 


12mo. cloth, 3s. 


x. 
PICTORL AL FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


PRIMER. One Hundred C _ Price 6d. 


2ODWELL’S ENG LISH HISTORY. With 


many Cuts. New Edition. Revised and Corrected by JULIA 
CORNER. ltme. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


XII. 

I OWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE 
LING-BOOK. 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

XIII. 
Q ELEC ‘T POETRY for CHILDREN. With 
A brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and 
Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE lenth Edition, 18mo. 3s. 

XIV 


QTUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 


saine Author. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


SPEL- 


XV 
ve EARTH and its INHABITANTS By | 


tGARET E. DARTON. With Coloured Frontispiece, post 
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Ca the Clergy. 
CURATE’S HOLIDAY will 





AND UNIVERSITY CURONICLE.’ 


THE PASTOR and his DUTIES.—A Series 


Journal.’ 


Journal.” 


MODERN 


Journal,” and others wil! follow. 


| ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES.—No. I. 


this Series has appeared im the “ Clerical Journal.” Others are pre- 


paring. 


| JOURNAL” ALSO COMPRISE :— 
| The Charch: its Sayings and Doings. 





| The Universities (Oxford, Cambridge, Ireland, and Scotland): tl 


Sayings and Doings. 
The Lrish Ecclesiastical World: its Sayings and Doings. 
| The Scotch Ecclesiastical World : its Sayings and Doings. 
The Colonial Church: its Sayings and Doings. 


thus:— 
1. Theology. 6. Sermons. 
| 2. Ecclesiastical History. 7. Sacred Poetry 
| . Biblieal Literature. 8. Sacred Music. 


. Religious Biography. 9. Ecelesiastical Law. 
Scriptural Geography and 10. Miscellaneous. 

Topography. 

Foreign Religious Literature. 

Ecclesiastical Art and Architeeture. 








eee! 


| Eeclesiastical Music: being Criticisms on new Sacred Musie, arid 


Opinions on new Organs, &c. 
} Correspondence of the Clergy on Church Matters and Interests. 


Notes and Queries on Ecclesiastica) Literature, Antiquities, &e. &c. 
| Memoirs of Church Dignitaries and Eminent Clergyman recently 
{ 


deceased. 


Church News of England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies, 
collecting all the most important Intelligence relating to the Churc! 


and the Clergy 


Ecclesiastical Preferments and Appointments in England, Ireland, 


and Scotland. 


| University and Collegiate News of En atand, Treland, and Scotland 
Advertisements of and to the Clergy and Churchmen—as for Curates, 


Benefices, Advowsons ; and of Education, New Books, &c. &c. 


The “Clerical Journal” is published on the 8th and 22nd of =a 
month, Subscription, 12s. per year, sent post free from the Office ; 


| may be had by order of any bookseller. 
A Copy will be forwarded in return for Nine Postage-stamps. 


Detailed Prospectuses, containing a List of the Contents of the Num- 
bers already issned, and the opinions of Clergymen and others in favour 


of the “Clerical Journal,” may be had at the office. 


Orders and Advertisements to be sent to the Office of the “ Clerical 
Journal,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. Post-office Orders to be made pay- 


| able, at the Strand Post-office, to Mr. JOM CROCKFORD, 





(Clergymen and others intending to become Subseribers will please to 


adopt the following form of order] 
To the Publisher of the Clerical Journal, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


SIk,—Be pleased to send me, until vountermanded, the CLERICAL 


JOURNAL, at 12s. a year, as offered te Subscribers. 
fours, &c. 


| Address —— 





CONT EN TS. 8. 
LEADING ARTICLES;— 


The Literary World: its Sayings and Doings 
| <A Gathering of Northern Literary Celebrit 
Mr. Croker and Lord John Russell..... 
Mr. Bentley and Mr. Jerdan. 
ENGLISH LITERATURB;— 
Philosophy :— 
Chalybiius’s Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy 














Setence:— 
Notices of Sma)! Books .. 





isdory:— 
Lord Holland's Memoirs of the Whig Party 
The Werks of Tagitus. .. 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens. of ‘England. 
Biography:— 
Disraeli's Works coscoogs os 
Lord John Russell's Memoirs of Phomas Moore. 
| Taylor's Memoirs of Maegil? Chrichton. 
| Notices of Small Books oxtense 
Politics and Politieal Economy :~ — 
Urquhart’s Recent Events in the East . 
Religion :— 















New Publications 
Voyages and Travels :— 
| Wallace's Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rie ernest 
| Anadol; the Last Home of the Faithful . 
| Tuckerman’s Month im ‘Seaines.. a 
| Mayfair to Marathor . noi 
| 
| 











Fiction :- 
© harles. Stanly. By the Author of “ Ninfa”.............0. 
Maud: a City Biograph: 
The Slave Son. By Mrs. W. N. 
John ; or. is a Cousim in the Hand, ‘he. B 
( astellamonte : an Autobiographical Sketch... 
The Evil Star ; or, the Tide and the Planet. By B. ¢ ‘olburn, "Esq. 
Hester and E or; or, the Discipline of Suffering......... 
Mabel. By Emma Warburton. ............0.0:00 
Notices.of Small Books ........ 
Poetry and the Drama:— 
BD FUE, i CIEE oars ccsenegee ss svvampasnn ngs eee ctapsovenegapngs 
The. Day of Trial. y the Author ¢ UE ngland’s Palladium” 
Gertrude and Emmeline. By a on rLady . ° 
Minor Poems. By H. J. Staples, Esq. ...... 
Reficctions from Nature, and other P: cies 
A Lay of the Sea, with kindred Poems...... 
The Pictorial Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry of Great Bri 
Poems. By James Payn ........::c0e000 
Thomas A Becket, and other Poems. I 
Notices of Small Books ...... epocees 
Miscellaneous :— 
Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary P te ove 
Michelsen’s Ottoman Empire and its Resources.. 
Notices of Small Books 
Periodicals and. Serials 
FOREIGN LITBRATURE, &o:— 
The Critic Abroad ......ccccccccccccccceseresveescoeessoeseose sseesoces sen sooeses 































Patrick Scott. 
















From our own Correspondent........ 
Science, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &o:— 
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Popular Medicine :— 

The News and Gossip of the Medical World .......... potcemniattesinhe 
Science and Inventions :— 

Summ i) es Meee 
Architecture 

Monthly ae of Architecture........ 
Art and Artists :— 

Talk of the Studio: 
Music and Musicians 

Musical and Dramatic Chit-Chat .. 
Gossip of the Literary Circles 
Correspondence 
Drama and Public Amusements 
Dictionary of Living Authors 
Obituary eeeeeees 
List of New Bo 0ks 
Advertisements .... 
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shortly be 
commenced in the “ CLERICAL JOU RNAL AND CHURCH 
Articles on this Subject is now being published in the “ Clerical 


CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS.—A Series of 


Articles under this title has been commenced in the “Clerical 


MASTERPIECES of PULPIT 
ORATORY and RELIGIOUS WRITING.—Three of a Series of 
Contributions on this subject have appeared in the “ Clerica! 


THE USUAL CONTENTS OF THE “CLERICAL 


Reviews and Notices of the New Religious Publications, classifie 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tue accounts for Tar Carric, Lonpon Lirerary JouBNAL, to 
ange seg will be sent to Subscribers in the course of a 
few days. If paid within a month from the delivery 
of the bill, Subscribers will be entitled to the reduced 
price; otherwise, the full published price will be expected. 

+,* With the Number of the CiericaL JournatL for the 8th 
*inst., a Gratis Supplement will be given, containing the 
second portion of Mr. Cutts’s Essay on “ Church Furniture 
and Decorations.” There will be a large extra circulation. 
Advertisements should be forwarded early. 





THE CRITIC, — 
Tondon Literary Saucual, 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Ir is difficult to chronicle the events of the last fort- 
night, so as to give them any interest ; to invest them 
with much is impossible. There is a vast amount of 
books published, and to be published, among which 
we notice several, as might be expected, on Russia 
and Turkey. Mr. TURNERELLI promises one on the 
Asiatic frontiers of Russia, which will probably excite 
considerable attention ; and in Mr. Suaw’s “ Family 
Library ” an early volume is to bedevoted to the Koran, 
with especial reference to its derivation from the 
Jewish Talmud. The present is a favourable time for 
such a work. 

In our last we noticed the recent acquisition by 
Lorp ELLEsMereE of the MS. plays which had passed 
through the hands of thecensors ; and this we did with 
a special object, viz., to point out the extraordinary 
views which the acting authorities of the British 
Museum have of one portion at least of their duties. 
There were, however, some other questions connected 
with the subjectinto which we did not enter, and it will 
be needful just to notice them here. First, we should 
like very much to know how such a collection came 
either to be bought or sold at all. Ifa play is sent to 
the censor to be revised, how can it be known whether 
the revisions are adhered to, wnless the MS. remains 
in the hands of the censor? It is useless to say that 
a printed copy would answer the purpose, for, in the 
first place, a printed copy can have no authority, 
unless it be carefully collated with the MS., and the 

















WARD. At the same time we notice that the hon. 
Baronet has administered rather a severe rebuff to 
the Cambridge Philo-Union Society, which requested 
him to preside at their twenty-eighth anniversary. 
He assures his correspondents that he is not so fond 
of speaking and lecturing as they suppose—that he 


| 


| triamph for the “ pure Caucasian race.” 
| 18 at the present time of peculiar value. 


would rather go sixty miles out of the way to avoid | 
such an infliction as that which they kindly propose, | 


than sixty miles to endure it ; and reminds them that 


‘Cambridge is the last place in the world where phi- | 


losophy and letters can be supposed to need aid or 
commendation.” The society has taken its revenge; 
for it has published Sir EpwArp’s letter. The Times 


gives a report of his. speech at Leeds, at the soir¢e of | 


the mechanics’ institute there, in which occurs the 


following striking phrase, — that “the Emperor of | 


Russta masked the ambition of a Vandal with the | 
zeal of a Crusader.” 
of attention, as well for its truth as for its beauty. 
Three members of that most respectable body, the 
Society of Friends, have actually set out as a depu- 
tation from their brethven, to’ the Czar at St. Peters- | 
burgh. The innocent Quixotism of the idea is 
beautiful. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
beneficial results, both to Nicuoias himself and his 


| empire, and to all the rest ofthe world, if the amiable 


enthusiasts in question can but convert the “ terrible 
big-booted Czar ” to the tenets of the Peace Society— 
whether any, and, if so, what amount of good might 
arise from his Imperial and Imperious Majesty, 
adopting “the straight collar and the broad brim,” 
may be a question difficult to decide; but no one can 
doubt that the use of “ the plain language ” would be | 
a marvellous improvement, and perhaps the example | 
might. spread. 


The whole speech is well worthy | 


The early closing movement, which has our warmest | 


approbation, has in all probability given rise to a 
determination, the benefits of which are likely to be 
very great, though acting in a different direction. 
At present the Bank of England, and with it all 
private banks and most merchants’ establishments, 
open at nine a.m. and close at five or four. The 
bank has given notice that from the Ist of March 
next the hour of opening will be ten o’clock. The 
result of this measure will be twofold; it will enable 


| the senior employees to live further out of town than 


existence of the MS. alone can be the proof of this— | 


and in the second place, many plays are never printed 
at all! Again, the MSS. would become the property 
of the Chamberlain’s office, or, in other words, the 
property of the nation ; and who can give any autho- 
rity for their sale. But even this is not-all: the late Mr. 
LARPENT is said.to have given 180/. for the collection 
during his tenure of oftice. Who soldthem? How 


came it that Mr. Larpent did not claim the whole | 


as the property of his own office, to be held in trust 
for the nation ? 
office at the present time? 


What is the practice at the licensing | 
Are all MS. plays con- | 


sidered as the perquisites of the lieenser, so that he | 


may dispose of them at once? How does the 
Chamberlain’s office prevent the restoration of 
passages which have been struck out, unless a 
record of them be kept; 
be verified without the original MS.? It will be 
observed that we put.all these queries strictly as sach, 
and without at all prejudging the case. They may all 
be capable of a satisfactory reply ; but certainly they 
ought not to be left without one. We have to thank 
a subscriber for calling our attention to some of these 
points. 

The dispute between Miss Bremer and Mrs. 
Howrrr is, we hope,.at an end; we have plainly ex- 
pressed our opinion as to where the blame lay. Miss 
Bremer has written a long letter, in-a style of the 


and how can such record | 


most exasperating affectionateness; it coolly takes all | 


the facts of the ease for granted on her own side, 
kindly apologising for her ‘‘ English sister!” Well; 
let it pass. Mrs. Howrrr can afford it, and she will 
not suffer in the long run. 

Those interested in cuneiform inscriptions will be 
glad to learn that Dr. Hinoks, whose proficiency in 
this difficult branch of investigation was acknow- 


ledged on all hands to be very great, has given up his | 
intention of abandoning the study; and much may | 


yet be expected from his researches. Some papers 
have made a strange mystery of this, and have mixed 
up want of encouragement, Major Raw .inson,, dis- 
putes, difficulties, and delicacy into an odd imbroglio. 
All that the public ean be concerned to know is, that 
Dr. Hineks did announce his intention to sell his 
MSS. and books, and to discontinue the study ; and 
now, happily, he finds that the necessity for so doing 
does not exist. 

Sir E. L. Butwer Lytton has been addressing the 
Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh 
to their great satisfaction. 
tion which we looked for in our last, and are able to 
tell our readers what these associated societies are. 
At various periods, four societies have been established 
in Edinburgh, connected with the University, for the 
study respectively of Scots Law, Dialectics, Diagnos- 
tics, and Medicine, the last being called the opps 
Society. These four are now united; and Sir E. 
Lytron is the first president of the associated an 
Mr. Diskaeui having declined to stand, and the DuKE 
of ARGYLL having ‘withdrawn in favour of Sir Ep- 


| 


| were to be employed. 


We have now the informa- | 





they now do, or will take them from their families at a 
more convenient hour; and it will enable the juniors 
to partake of the advantages which hitherto have 
been only afforded to those above them. The junior 
clerk will now be able to live three or four miles out 
of London, and walk to his business in the morning ; 
a change by whieh he will gain both air and exercise, 
and, as s their consequences, health. In another point | 
of view the benefit will be great ; 
their business transacted within a smaller space of 
time. 

The new Wellington College, for the children of 
deeeased military officers, has published its charter, 
and with it a long list of governors, among whom 
figure Prince ALBERT, the Dukes of CAMBRIDGE and 
WELLINGTON, the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, Lord 
Dersy, Sir James Werr Hoae, and the Rev. G. R. 
GuEIG. We are glad to see the worthy chaplain’s 
name among the rest. 

Table-turning and table-talking have lately met 
with rather a severe check in Germany. A young 
woman at Metz caused a table to talk (with its legs), 
and it made some very unpleasant revelations about 
an absent lady. The matter was taken up by the 
magistrates ; and they, perhaps considering that 
punishment to the table might fail to act as a 

warning, sentenced the young woman at whose 


the public will have | 


| press to take Mrs. 


} 


command the revelations were “made to a short im- | 


prisonment. Might not this hint be usefal in Eng- | 
land? A fortnight’s confinement to a reverend but | 


indiscreet “turner” might prevent many tables in 
Bath and Yorkshire from revealing the names of the 
lost. The German table was produced in court; 
but when there it maintained a discreet silence. 
Professor ANDERSON has lately lectured 
burgh on this subject, and is said by some to have 
demonstrated that the whole is an imposture; 
played, after having obtained distinct raps to all his 
questions, the interior of his table, and showed that in 
a hollow prepared for the purpose a small hammer 
wasconcealed, communicating with a galvanic battery. 
Now, with submission to the learned Professor, all 
this is sheer nonsense : nobody doubted the possibility 
of making a table rap, or even, if it pleased Professor 
WIuts, to make a table speak, provided proper means 
Imposture in such a case is 


easy enough; but to show that Professor ANDERSON 


succeeds in table-rapping with a hammer and a 
galvanic battery is no explanation of Messrs. 


and others succeeding without 
Besides, their tables lifted up 
while Professor ANDERSON’S 


GopFrrey, Drppen, 
either one or the other. 
their legs and rapped, 
stood still. 

Sir Coarves Barry's plan for a central hall in the 
British Museum, with a glass roof, is now attracting 
the attention of all literary and artistic men alike ; for 
ourselves we can only say that any change must be 
for the better, and we would gladly compound for all 
the supposed inconveniences of Sir CHARLES’ plan, to 
be well quit of the present offensive and unhealthy 
reading-rooms. 

The SwiInNrEy 
been awarded 


1007. in a silver goblet, has 
Levi for work 


of 


LEONE 


prize 


to Mr. his 











at Edin- | 


he dis- | 


! . 7 . . 
| entitled The Commercial Law of the World. 


This is 
a proud and at the same timea very characteristic 
Such a work 

Events are 
every day occurring which will overturn by their com- 
bined influence, before long, all mere conventional 
rules of commerce. Its scientific law must be now 
carefully examined. Dr. ScHERER has given us 
recently a good résumé of its history. The Swrvey 
prize is awarded by the joint councils of the College 
of Physicians and the Society of Arts. 

Weare to have a new publishing Society— 
Wharton,” on the plan of “The Percy,”—and the 
two series of books are to range together. Literature, 
History, and Antiquities, but especially the first, are 
to occupy its pages. To this society we have a word 
of weleome and a word of warning: ancient prose 
literatare will supply them with matter enough, 
without trenching on the province of others, and 
we shall be glad to see them successful in this depart- 
ment. History, travels, antiquities, are in other, and 
at least equally able, hands. ‘There is one subject its 
projectors announce highly interesting—“ a collection 
of handbills and advertisements of public exhibitions, 
printed before the close of the seventeenth century.” 
This, if well illustrated, will be an acceptable present. 
alike to the litera ary, the historical, and the anti- 
quarian student. 

Calvin's Letters and Newton's Life, the one prepared 
by M. JuLtes Bonnet, the other by Sir Davi 
Brewster, from the family papers of the Ports- 
mouth family, may be shortly looked for. The 
Letters of ( ‘alvin will probably elear up many curious 
points in the ecclesiastical history of the period, and 
that period the most interesting of modern times. 
His correspondence with the English reformers will 
be looked for with much _impatience. fewton’s Life 
will be “ entirely different” from that prev iously pub- 
lished by Sir D. Brewsrer. It will be far more fall 
and particular, and the account of the great phileso- 
pher’s discoveries will be ample and chronological. 
Such a publication cannot be other than important. 
The reported discovery of an old chest in Lambeth 
Palace, full of historical documents connected with ma 
Chureh during the period of the Commonwealth, i 
exciting considerable sensation. We trust they will 
be duly examined by competent persons, and that 
they will not be kept from the public. 

The play- going world has had its indignation 
called forth by a somewhat singelar exercise of 
authority. On Thursday week there was a dramatic 
performance at Windsor Castle; Mrs. Cuartes Kean 

was suddenly bat severely indispesed, so much so as 
to be unable to take her part in the play. A tele~ 
graphie message was despatched by Colonel Puiers 
for Mr. WiGAN, who was desired to come down ex- 
C. Kean’s part, and, if necessary, 
close the Olympic for the purpose. Mr. Wriean 
obeyed—closed the Olympic—and placed on the closed 
doors an account of what had eaused his absence. We 
feel inclined to think that this whole story is a hoax, 
though it has certainly been accepted as true by all 
the London journals. It does not hang well together. 
A command which would be unreasonable at St. 
Petersburg could not emanate from Windsor. Colonel 
Puiprs would not, ‘‘ on his own responsibility,” as the 
tale rans, have ventured on such a step. 

A curious question may be raised out of a ve 
simple announcement. It is stated that Dickens 
realised 15,000/. by the insertions in the wrapper and 
advertising sheets in Bleak House. This statement, 
which is beingeopied from paper to paper (like Messrs. 
HARPER’S 25,000 volumes per minute, an error which 
we noticed in our last) is evidently a misprint. We 
should have thought 1500/. over the mark; but this is 
probably what was meant. However, why should not 
advertisements be regularly inserted and regularly 
paid for in books as well as in serials? Why should 
not an author be entitled to say to his publisher, If 
you advertise your publications in my book, why 
should you not pay me for the insertion? Such 
writers as LAYARD and MACAULAY might realise an 
income from this source alone. 

The demand for cheap literature still continues, 
and will, no doubt, endure; and the supply is equal to 
the demand. The “Parlour Library” has passed 
into the hands of Mr. Hop@sox, who has just pub- 


“ The 


lished in it two books, acceptable everywhere, but 
peculiarly so in Scotland—James’s Arabella Stuart, 
and Dante's Scottish Heroes; the first of these 


works is charged eighteenpence, and the latter one 
shilling. This plan of publishing is now beginning 
to pay authors as well as publishers ; and in a few years 
we shall have rea/ celebrities among us—men known as 
the princes of the realm of thought, and read not by 
tens or hundreds as now, but by millions ; the working 
man will have his little library ; our colonies will be 
abundantly instead of scantily supplied, as they are 
at present ; and much will be done towards:an inter- 
communion of mind among all nations. It seems too 
to have eseaped attention of literary men, that 
this mode of publishing, with the daty taken off 
paper, would render an international copyright unne- 
a book of a respectable size can be pro- 


cessary. If 
duced in England for one shilling, it*will pay better 


rh 
tne 


for American booksellers to import than to reprint, 
and thus the profit will be betteé to -all par- 
ties, and no injustic done. Some . are afraid 
that splendid magnificently - illustfated’ Douks— 
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| 
—gorgeous specimens of typography, with thick | 
paper and large margins, will disappear. We are not 
inclined to take this view of the case. A taste for the 
arts is advancing. Men love and understand the 
beautiful better than they did; and the cheapness of 
ether books will leave them more to expend in lite- 
rary luxury; let books be cheap, and buyers will 
multiply. | 
Our old friend Mr. JAmEs CrossELEy, of Manchester, 
has been obliged to publish a book against his will. How 
many an aspiring author must be envying his fate! The 
storyis a curious one. Many years ago, Mr. CrossELEY | 
sent to the Retrospective Review an article on Sir | 
Puivtie Sipney and the Arcadia. The review came | 
out—the article was read, admired, quoted, and—for- 
gotten! In this forgetfulness the author shared. | 
One day he saw announced Sir Philip Sidney and the | 
Arcadia as a new book! He remembered his article, | 
and was convinced that, though another name was | 
attached to it as the author, the book must be 
his production. He was led to this conclusion by 
observing that the name of the supposed author was | 
no other than that of the late Henry SourHeERN, 
who was Editor of the Retrospective Review when the | 
article was printed. Unwilling to lose the credit of | 
his own work, he decided on publicly acknowledging | 
it, and thus Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia appears 
with the name of the real author. Mr. CrossELrEy, 
however, is still injured, though less than he supposes, 
for the book was printed before Mr. CrossELEY’s atten- 
tion was called to the advertisement. The book is 
not quite worthy of the author, though it is for all 
that a very pleasant and readable volume. 
It is somewhat singular that there should be so 
many incredible stories, such as the French call canards, 
flying about just now—we have already noticed two or 


three. Another is the dispute between the 7ablet and | 
the Weekly Telegraph, two Roman Catholic newspapers. | 
Paper, as it is said, was sent to the stamp-oftice for | 
each, but, by mistake, the paper for the Telegraph was 
stamped with the Zablet stamp, and vice versa. The | 
Tablet people proposed an exchange, but the others | 
refused, which the 7ublet considers very dishonour- | 
able, because, while the Tablet paper, which was rather 
larger, made a very handsome sheet for the Telegraph, | 
the paper for the latter afforded a very shabby space | 
for the former. If the whole story be an invention, 
which is very likely, the inventor forgot that each | 
sheet is stamped with the name of the newspaper, and 
cannot be used for any other under heavy penalties. | 
There is a report that new Shaksperian amend- | 
ments may be expected from America. A gentleman 
of Boston, Mr. Quincy, possesses a copy of the fourth | 
edition, in which there are more than four hundred | 


MS. emendations. Many of them coincide with those | 


in Mr. Cotier’s folio. This is an interesting dis- | 
covery, and one the results of which will probably 

be made public. Some of them will, no doubt, figure | 
in Mr. HALLIwELL’s most magnificent edition. 

A few days ago it was announced that a pamphlet 
had been written containing many most serious charges 
against Prince ALBERT, and especially compromising 
his Royal Highness in the matter of Lord PALMER- 
STON’s retirement in 1851. This statement was made | 
by Mr. Conincuam, of Brighton, well known as 
having been a candidate for Westminster at the last | 
election ; and he went on further to say that, while in 
the press, the pamphlet was suppressed. In proof 
that this was not the case, the Zimes publishes the | 
pamphlet, which, of course, contains not a word 
about Prince ALBERT; and observes that the real | 
reason of its suppression was that it contained a | 
defence of Lord PALMERsTon’s policy, which his | 
Lordship wished not to appear, as he intended to take 
the matter into his own hands. As a proof of what | 
it professes to prove, all this utterly fails. Who would | 
expect that a publication made in the columns of the | 
Times for the express purpose of exculpating his 
Royal Highness, would contain a syllable reflecting 
upon him? Of course, we express no opinion on the 
“rasaaam question; our only business is with the 
iterary matter before us; and we cannot help thinking 
that Prince ALBERT owes small gratitude to those 
who so awkwardly and unsatisfactorily vindicate 
him. 

In a late number of a Glasgow periodical, we have | 
seen a statement, which has been copied since in 
various quarters, to the effect that GEORGE GILFILLAN 
is devoting himself too much to periodical writing, 
and is neglecting those lerger schemes of literary work 
which he is understood to have had in contemplation. | 
We are glad to know from one of his friends that this | 
is not the case; but that he is employed, at intervals, | 
on a large and elaborate treatise of serious import, on | 
“‘ Christianity and our Era,” which is intended as a | 
tract for the times, and may be the work of one or two 
years. 





A GATHERING OF NORTHERN LITERARY 
CELEBRITIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh, 11th January 1854. 
My Dear Srr,—I have been here for a fortnight, 
employed in counting the “number of the stars” of | 
the Modern Frigid Athens—a task becoming daily less | 
and less difficult; visiting the Calton-hill, and the 
Castle; and occasionally stepping in to hear some of | 





| literary gentleman.” 


| venerable city. 


| ringed with poetry. 


the prelections of the medical professors of the 
University—the only class of professional men who 
seem to retain even a shadow of general consideration 
among the lieges here. Yesterday morning I was 
languidly turning in my bed, and thinking of accept- 
ing an invitation of Professor Sumpson’s to meet 
at his brief breakfast-table some extraordinary counts 
and seigneurs who are at present in Edinburgh, and 


| to indulge my long-cherished desire to see more fully 


that remarkable individual the Professor (who seems, 
by all the accounts I have heard of him, to be in 
himself at once the Universal Elixir, the Perpetual 
Motion, and the Philosopher’s Stone ge ae 
my young and gifted friend G. D. suddenly burst 


| into the room and cried out, “‘ Hollo, Henry! here’s 


news for you! I’m on my way to Stirling, to a 
great feed there!’ My friend Joun NEAL, late of 
Falkirk, tells me that he has procured three tickets 
for a School of Arts soirée in Stirling, where some of 


| our Northern Lights mean to be present; and he has 


offered me one, and another to you, whom he chooses 
to call ‘my gifted English friend.’” Half asleep, I 


| ventured to inquire—“ Pray who is Joun NEAL? 


and where is Stirling?” “Stirling!” shouted G. D., 
“you might as well inquire ‘where is the Forth?’ 
"Tis the old capital of Scotland, man! where 
monarchy,” &c. &c. Tired and yawning, I said to 
my enthusiastic friend, ‘Oh! don’t bother! only tell 


|me who is Jonn NeAu. Is he the author of the 


History of the Puritans?” “No!” replied G. D., 
“ but he is one of the greatest hero-worshippers of the 
day ; and he has heard of a small but precious assort- 
ment of heroes who are to be exhibited to-night in 


| ‘grey Stirling.’” (And here my worthy young friend 
| went into half hysterics—his dark eye gleaming 


‘“inspissated gloom,” and his long curling locks 
shaking like trees in a tempest, as he quoted the Lady 
of the Lake). ‘Stop, dear G.; you are too much, I 
fear, in love with some fair ‘ Lady of the Lake’ or 
other, be her name Helen or not. Tell me who are 
these Northern Lights; for verily, since I came to 
Edinburgh, with very few glimmering exceptions, I 
have been in outer darkness.” ‘ Oh!” replied D., 
* don’t you know the Historian of Europe, ARCHIBALD 
Auison?” “Yes! I think I read once a cut-up of 
his book in the Westminster.” ‘ But you have surely 
heard of GEORGE GILFILLAN?” “Never! Whata 
barbarous trisyllable! Who is he?” “He writes 
portraits, and all that sort of thing.” ‘“ Indeed! 
But who next?” “Oh! Professor BLACKIE, the 
translator of Ascuytus.” ‘ Yes! I have read some 
portions of that author’s prose, to which I wish he 
would do the same good office that he has done to 
ZEscuy vs, and I believe also to Gorrue.” ‘ What 
is that?” ‘Translate them into English.” ‘Ah! 
But what think you of Henry Guassrorp BE. ?” 
“Phoebus! what a name! Who, in the name of 
wonder, is Henry GLAssForD Bett?” ‘A retired 
“Eh? Retired from whence, 
and into what?” ‘ From an editorship into a sheriff- 
ship.” ‘Of both Iam equally ignorant; but I pre- 
sume his law and literature are alike mediocre. Any 
more?” “Yes; Dr. ANDREW SOMERVILLE.” “ Ha! 
One doctor at last! Doctor of Laws, I suppose?” 


| “No; only of—Theology ; conferred by an American 


University.” 

Sir, I could stand it no longer. I saw in the per- 
spective an imbroglio or medley of precisely the 
proper mixture of confused and contradictory ele- 
ments, which, like a thoroughly perplexed pudding, 


or ridiculously-combined ragout, might serve to pro- | 


duce a chaotic unity; and on this hint I spake; and 
my speech was a determination to go to Stirling, and 
taste what good or ill Providence might have pro- 
vided for us there. 

Up I sprang; and in a few hours Jonn NEAL, 
G. D., and I found ourselves in that ancient and 
It stands certainly in an imposing 
locality. It is a poor half-finished town; but a 
rough jewel, let me call it, set in mountains, and 
To the east lie the links of Forth, 
where that old river, as if reluctant to leave the scenes 
whence it derives so much of its glory, winds round 


| and round and round, and, seen from the castle, 


looks like a great silver snake uncoiling in the sun. 
In the midst of a wide and beautiful plain, which the 
barbarians call the Carse, stands up the castle, a 


| grim, grey edifice, which seems to look down with 


a patronising air on the town, and to frown defiance 
toward the northern mountains. To the south-east 
you see the long chain of the Ochils, half-covered 
with snow, as I saw them, but which in summer must 
be green as emerald. But the most attractive metal 
was to be found in the northern prospect. There stood 
the giant Grampians, sheeted in snow, and looking 


| like dead Brobdignagians, starting from their cold 


graves to a colder sky, seeming so near that you 
fancied you could touch them, and yet, in reality, far 
off, and carrying the imagination farther away 
still, among that long wilderness of mountains of 
which they are the outposts. I had been reading 
YeENpDys’ superb description of Chamouni—the most 
Miltonic thing in our recent literature—and was 
strongly reminded of the scene by this view. Only 
in Chamouni you have the thought, which of course 
you have not here—rHar snow is everlasting—it is 
unmelted since the deluge, and shall remain un- 


| melted till the fires of doom. 


Returning from a hurried view of these wonders— 


| glory, such as are worn by the 


| ina name?” 





wonders rendered more striking by the divine hues of 
evening, which were adding a golden consecration to 
the scene, and turning the snow-sheets into robes of 
erfected just—we 
repaired to the place of meeting. It was a large hall 
or exchange, which, sooth to say, was most elegantly 
fitted up. It seemed—hung as it was with verdant 
branches, decorated with all manner of devices, 
lighted up with brilliant gas, and resounding with 
martial music (a band from the neighbouring castle 
performing)—to be a room in Aladdin’s enchanted 
palace. The assembly was, according to the usual 
humbug phrase, “very large, and highly respectable.” 
A great many ladies were present. Poor G. D. was 
perfectly captivated, and declared aloud that he had 
never before seen so many elegant and beautiful women 
in the same space and time. ‘ Fair ” was for a 
night forgotten. After waiting in a state of rather 
pleasurable expectation, —JoHn Near especially 
maintaining his character as a hero-worshipper, by 
fidgetting, flushing, and looking every minute at his 
watch for about half an hour — the guests of the 
evening entered the apartment, amid vehement cheer- 
ing, and, with commendable punctuality, the pro- 
ceedings began. 

The chairman, whose name I forget, but who is the 
newly-elected sheriff of the county, commenced by a 
good, although rather rambling speech. I have often 
wondered how well chairmen speak, considering that 
in the first place they are generally the very stupidest 
persons who can possibly be selected; and since, 
secondly, they have never any subject. This worthy 
sheriff, however, seems a man of very respectable 
talents, had a fine presence, and acquitted himself all 
through with great good taste. He first introduced 
Sir ArcHIBALD ALIsoN with a few compliments, 
which the gentleman seemed rather to relish, and 
which certainly would not remind him of ‘ Lewes 
the omniscient,” or the Westminster or British Quar- 
terly Reviews. Sir A. Atison is a tall, erect, thin, 
anxious-looking, grey-haired, elderly man, with large 
eyes, which he was ever and anon turning round 
timorously upon his nearest neighbour, the aforesaid 
GEORGE GILFILLAN, who, according to JoHN NEAL, 
has been recently assailing him in some one or other 
of his innumerable sketchifications. There seemed, 
in fact, very little elective affinity between the two. 
We noticed the critic, after once or twice accosting the 
historian and in vain attempting to draw him into con- 
versation, turning proudly away and folding his arms, 
which seemed to say, “‘I don’t care a rap whether you 
choose to converse with me or not.” Sir ARCHIBALD’s 
speech had one distinguished merit—a merit shared 
by all the speeches of the night—it was very short. 
If it was not the multum in thought, it was, O blessed 
fact in the ease of all such speeches! the parvum in 
length. He is an easy and fluent, but not at alla 
powerful or eloquent speaker. The substance of his 
speech lay in one oracular sentence; this, namely, 
that the essence of political power lies in concentra- 
tion, and that of intellectual or literary power in dis- 
persion. Towns thus, according to his statement, 
were destined to rule the country, and yet, strange to 
tell, countrymen were destined to rule the towns! 
Paris ruled France; but VoLTAIRE, who was born in 
the remote district of Brittany, ruled Paris. Edin- 
burgh, in some measure, has ruled Scotland; but 
Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, ruled for a season 
Edinburgh. These were by no means ALIson’s state- 
ments but they constitute the necessary result, the 
reductio ad absurdum, of his twin-born paradoxes. 
Both, I think, are nothing else. Except, perhaps, in 
the single case of ‘ Paris, which is France,” no great 
city has ever ruled except through a thorough identi- 
fication of itself with the spirit of the provinces. 
What were the most gigantic brain without the limbs 
and the nerves? What were London were it merely 
the monstrous head of a dead and putrid carcase? 
Nor is it true that dispersion is uniformly the friend 
of genius. Sir ARCHIBALD instanced several country- 
born poets ; but he forgot this, that the very greatest 
bards, including Dante, Murtron, SHAKSPERE, 
Byron, CAMPBELL, WILSON and COLERIDGE, were 
either born or at least spent the larger portion 
of their life in towns. Fhere sprang, too, the 
three most rising poets of our present section of 
the century —Baitey, Yenpys, and A. Smirn? 
—the first in Nottingham, the second in Chelten- 
ham, and the third in the city of Sir A.’s own adop- 
tion, Glasgow. Yet, a wre 6 his speech was hardly 
worthy of his reputation, and seemed indeed to some 
a small Macaulayism, it was well received—indeed, as 
thickly set with cheers as a leopard’s skin with spots ; 
and at the close, no one could with any confidence 
continue to ask the Shaksperian question, ‘‘ What's 
The name “ Historian of Europe ” evi- 
dently could cover any thing, aye, even an ineffably 
worse speech than I heard from Sir A. ALISON. 

Uprose then GEORGE GILFILLAN. This gentleman 
is, according to Joun NEAL, who is his fervent ad- 
mirer, far more appreciated in London, America, and 
the Colonies than in his own country. He is a man 
of nearly six feet in height, with a countenance rather 
singular in its combination, of a very spiritual ex- 
pression, with a flushed and sanguine complexion— 
eyes which glare through spectacles, fair hair, high 
forehead, large quivering lips, and, although not ap- 
varenily above forty, scarcely a tooth in his -head. 
41.» was reeeiyed with those forced and -faliering 
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cheers which always show that the audience are not 


sure of their man, or, at least, of the likelihood of his 


making a successful speech. He began by alluding 
to the last occasion when he addressed them ; and his 


tribute to Wriison, and his reference to his illness, 


between his figure and that of his ‘ Titanic friend, 
Mr. Bett,” although not in the best taste, were very 
amusing, and excited roars and shrieks of laughter. 


| There are, amid all this gentleman’s extravagance and 


told, and paved the way favourably for the remain- | 


ing part of his address. That, however, seemed to 
fall rather flat upon the audience. He avoided clap- 
trap, and was so serious that we heard several people 
asking whether it were not a portion of his last Sun- 
day’s sermon ; for, strange as it may seem, he is a 
preacher of the word in that hyperboreal town 
ycleped Dundee. On the whole, at the close of his 
address, it were hard to say whether his audience or 
himself seemed more delighted that he was through. 
They had come to hear agreeable nonsense, and he 
had tried to tell them a little eternal truth; at 
least, JOHN NEAL was overheard saying something 
to this effect as we were going home. His speech 
made me, I must confess, somewhat sleepy; and I 
was glad when the chairman called upon HENRY 
GLASsFORD Bett to take his turn in the proceedings. 

When this gentleman rose I was forcibly reminded 
of the words meant to ridicule Atheism: “* Matter is 
God, and God is matter ; and there’s not much matter 
which is which.” His body seems the apotheosis of 
matter; his stature is Titanic; his body thick to 
corpulence ; his countenance dull and heavy to 
apparent stupidity. He is a big bald-headed school- 
boy, yet evidently genial and clever withal. He has 
immense power of enouncing commonplaces in a 
declamatory way. Indeed, G. D. whispered to me, 
after he had heard some ten sentences, ‘“‘ That’s the 
Coryphzus of commonplace.” He expanded in a very 
edifying style on his own reminiscences of literature. 
He had once, it seems, been editor of an Edinburgh 
journal, which brought him into contact with many 
distinguished individuals; and his account of his 
intercourse with them was rather felicitous, and 
excited great enthusiasm in the meeting. He had 
“handed the kettle to JoANNA BAILIE;” listened to 
the piano of Feticta Hemans, and walked with her 
by moonlight on the Calton-hill; trode a measure 
(this, coupled with the appearance of the speaker, and 
the consciousness of it expressed by himself in a very 
good-humoured way, created prodigious merriment) 
with that fascinating and ethereal mortal, Leriri1A 
E.izaBetH LANDON; heard Moore sing his own 
favourite songs; rowed on Windermere’with Worps- 
WORTH, and listened to the spoken minstrelsy 
of the great wizard, Sir Water Scorr. It was 
amusing to notice how, as Mr. BELL went on, the 
eyes of the audience expanded in sympathy. At first 
he seemed simply “our fat friend” from Glasgow; 
but, as brilliant name after name dropped out of his 
oracular and slow-moving jaws, the multitude felt 
their wonder growing into admiration, and some 
looked as confotended as though they had been listen- 
ing to anew deliverance from BALAAm’s ass. To this 
the elocution of the speaker considerably contributed. 
It was portentously pompous, and monotonously 
mouthing, not at all unlikely to have been derived 
from JoHN KeMBLE, whom, along with the Stppons, 
the O’NE1LL—not to speak of Sir Harry Moncrerrr, 
Dr. A. THomson, and Dr. CHALMERS, and some fifty 
more—it was the orator’s pleasure in his speech to 
immortalise. One good thing, however, he did say. 
Over his head hung the words, in large characters, 
“ That the soul be without knowledge is not good.” 
This he very dexterously turned into “ That know- 
ledge be without the soul is not good.” On the whole, 
x D. and I, in spite of Joun Neat, who abused 
him as a humbug, agreed in thinking that, if 
to be “well deceived” is the great aim of human 
life, then GuLassrorD BE.w’s speech was about 
the best we ever heard, since it left the agree- 
able impression on his hearers that they all knew 
something, and that he knew everything, of the im- 
mortals among whom he had mingled as a waiter 
mingles in a feast of nobles and kings. It was un- 
questionably the speech of the evening. 

Before this, I had noticed, sitting on the right hand 
of the chairman, in the second row toward the back, 
a very singular-looking person, so singular that I 
took him for a poet. His face was pale as death—his 
hair long—his eye wild and wandering in reverie— 
his aspect restless and fidgetty in the extreme—his 
head sunk upon his knee, and his hand beating time 
to the music, in which he seemed to be entirely 
lost and swallowed up. I was just about to ask 
Neat if he knew who the strange mortal was— 
when suddenly the chairman cried out, “ Pro- 
fessor BLACKIE will next address the meeting,” 
and up sprang my great unknown, and literally ran 
forward to the front of the platform, and commenced 
one of the most extraordinary and indescribable 
harangues I ever heard. It was a chaos of sense 
and nonsense, fun and serious criticism, badinage, 
poetry, and all other contradictory materials, which 


in part wilful eccentricity, a bonhommie, a heart, anda 
heartiness, which nearly redeem his faults, which make 
you at once laugh at and love him, despise his 
manner, and respect himself. ‘The serious part of his 
speech was, in my judgment, the poorest. | did not at 
all coincide with his views of poetry. He was right 
in maintaining that Scorr was a poet; but he was 


of England is a remarkable instance of this. 


wrong in setting him above WorpswortThn, Byron, | 


CoLERIDGE, and SHELLEY, whom he reduced to the 


| level of mere metaphysicians, or at most spoke of as 





you seemed actually to see reeling and toppling to and | 


fro as if in a hell-broth cauldron. He spoke with 


extreme rapidity, and in a strong Aberdonian accent, | 


and accompanied his utterances with the oddest 
gesticulations and attitudes. Now he jumped—now 
he frisked—now he turned his back entirely on the 


audience—and now he leaned so far forward as almost | 


to fall plump into their midst. You thought of 


Mercury gone mad, or of a puppet become inspired. | 
He is a little man, and his remarks on the contrast | 





convulsive products of the French Revolution. That 
Scott is a poet of the Homeric school is true ; 
first, he is not in the highest form of that school ; 
and secondly, that school is entirely objective, and 
must rank below another, the school which includes 
Dante, Mitton, and SHAKSPERE, as well as the 
great moderns, and which finely combines the ob- 
jective and the subjective. I blush at being obliged 
to repeat such commonplaces of criticism as these. I 
blush more to think that Sir A. ALison echoed 


but, | 








Indeed, 
we have often regretted that the pages of the Quar- 
terly Review should have been so freely open to the 
contributions of a writer who has done more to lower 
its moral status than anything which has or could 
have occurred. 

Mr. Croker’s attack on Mr. DisRAELI was another 
article of the same ve written in 
taliation for his inimitable and severe, though by ne 
means unjust, portraiture of Mr. Croker as Rigby 
in Coningsby, in the pages of which he will live long 
after his name has remembered on 
account of any literary effort for which he may claim 
distinction. 


} 
nomous Ciass, re- 


ceased to be 


MR. BENTLEY AND MR. JERDAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Srr,—Having admitted aletter from Mr. Bentitey 
to your columns, impugning a statement you did me 
the honour to quote in your notice of the fourth volume 


| of my autobiography, I beg your permission to in- 


BuLAcktir’s absurd statement—a statement as absurd | 


as though he had preferred Chery Chase to Laodamia, 
or Cinderella and Tom Thumb to the Pilgrim’s Progress ; 


and that the audience, with only a very few excep- | 


tions, re-echoed and applauded it. My 
distinctly is, that Professor BLackre, with all his 
amazing agility of mind, is not a thinker. He can 
translate; he can talk; he can feel; he can read and 
remember; he has even gleams of genius crossing his 
mind ; but of profound, consistent, or original thought 
he is incapable. He has evidently made a bolt from 
the ultra-Germanism of his youth to the awkward 
Scotticism of his present position and opinions, and 
may yet bolt back again. 

Both he and BELt seem to lay far too much stress 
upon the necessity of men of genius appearing in 
public assemblies, and “showing what stuff is in 
them.” A man of genius addresses a larger audience 
than any corn-exchange or city-hall can contain, and 
when he appears on a platform, he narrows and to some 


My impression | 


| Mr. Dickens paid Mr. BENTLEY a 


extent lowers himself, especially if his object be rather | 


to tickle than to teach his hearers. It is easy for BeLu 
or BLACKIE to show in this way “what stuff is in 
them,” for both are glib and practised speakers; but 
there are men incomparably superior to either, who 
could not exhibit themselves on public arenas with- 
out deep disadvantage and self-injustice. I believe 
that Worpsworta and Foster would have had no 
chance on a platform with any of the speakers I lis- 
tened to last night in Stirling. Great, indeed, is the 
office of interpreting truth; but sow¢ées and lectures 
are in general rather scenes of display than organs of 
genuine communication between the upper and the 
inferior minds of the community. The only discus- 


sions I overheard going on among the crowd as I | 
retired were about which of the speakers had “done | 


best.” 


meetings. Let them have all praise as means of 


And so it always was, is, and shall be, at such | 


amusement—as an innocent substitute for balls and | 


theatres; but as springs of intellectual life, or of 
moral influence, they are less than nothing. 

The next speaker was the Rev. Dr. ANDREW SOMER- 
VILLE, who gave a sensible but somewhat sermonising 


speech on “ Knowledge, the Birthright of Man,” | 


during which Jonn NEAL fell asleep, and G. D. 
ogled the ladies with intenser enthusiasm. 

The Rev. JAMES GILFILLAN, who is, I believe, 
either a brother or cousin of the literary portrait- 
painter, closed by a few rather well-expressed 
words of compliment to all and sundry, burnish- 
ing the whole affair, from the crown of the head 
to the sole of the foot, till it shone and glittered. 
The meeting then dispersed, all in great glee—the 
more as the night was glorious. It was intense frost, 
and the stars seemed holding a soirée of their own ; 
nor was rivalship wanting there, too, for the Great 
Bear and Orion seemed emulous of each other's splen- 
dours, as two hours before the moon and the evening 


star had been trying which should sparkle most | 


brightly. In returning to our inn, I noticed a large 
and glorious orb in the north-west, on the verge of 
the horizon, and resting on Benvoirlich. It was new 
to me; and it was fine, uplifting my thoughts from 
the bustling life-page I had just been reading to the 
steadfast look of eternity which shone in that remote 
and solitary star 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry HASENCLEVER. 





MR. J. W. CROKER AND LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 
A WARM correspondence appeared in the Times of 
Monday between Mr. Croker and Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL on the subject of a very severe—we might say 
malicious—critique in the Quarterly, said to be written 
by Mr. Croker on a work of Mr. Moore soon after 
the death of the latter, notwithstanding the habits of 
intimacy between the two. The unfairness of Mr. 
CROKER as a critic has perhaps contributed more than 
anything to degrade the literary character, as he has 
invariably rendered his public duty subservient to his 
private feelings and prejudices. His celebrated, or 
rather notorious, review of Mr. MacauLay’s J/istory 


sert the few following observations on the complaint. 

If I could have supposed for an instant that the 
facts related were calculated to do Mr. BentLey the 
slightest injury, I never would have published them ; 
but, on the most earnest consideration of the matter, 
I must say that such an idea is perfectly incompre- 
hensible. 

In the one instance I mention a report that Sir 
Epwarp BuLwer Lytron had paid a certain sum 
to Mr. BentLey, for the restoration of a particular 
copyright; and im the other, I state from my own 
knowledge the circumstance of Mr. Dickens having 
paid a larger sum for a similar reassignment. 

Now I would ask, to what does this amount? It 
may go to prove the truism, that publishers are more 
likely than authors to keep their coaches; but all the 
rest simply amounts to the commonest commercial 
arrangement, viz. that Sir E. BuLwer Lytton and 
fair price for 
what they desired to purchase, and which he had no 
higher or more profitable object in wishing to retain. 
In the more important case I was his own arbiter, 
and surely I would not accuse myself of having been 
a party to a transaction injurious to my principal or 
to Mr. Dickens, by sanctioning a disreputable arbi- 
tration, of which I may add that it had the rare good 
fortune at the time to be perfectly satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

As for any breach of confidence, you, Sir, are far 
too conversant with the literary world to suppose that 
these matters were not the common talk of every 
circle in London, and that the attempt to represent 
them as secrets is very preposterous. 

I am indeed sorry that Mr. Benriey’s feelings or 
amour propre have been disturbed; but I am sure 
that few persons except himself will think that I 
have cast a blot on his publishing ’scutcheon. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

January 25th. W. JERDAN. 














Curtous SERPENTINE Fish —A specimen of a 
very singular and rare serpentine fish was cast ashore 
last week in Sinclair's Bay, a few miles distant from 
Wick, and was brought into Wick on Saturday 
week. It has been very much mangled by the mat- 
ter-of-fact fishermen by whom it was discovered, and 
who, looking at the Ciel Cronin with unscientific eyes, 
merely thought it was a queer fish, ‘‘ but twas nothing 
more.” Cut up, and “shorn of its fair proportions” 
as it was, however, it was a very curious specimen of 
the strange inmates of the “‘ vasty deep.” It cer- 


| tainly is a good sea snake, if not the veritable sea 


serpent. It is now in the possession of Dr. Sinclair, 
of Wick, who has been at some considerable 
trouble and expense in rescuing this interesting 
and rare visitant from demolition, for, in addition to 
the injury it sustained in its death struggles, the 
fisherman’s knife had cut it into junks. It was 
15ft. 8in. in length from the eye only, and not quite to 
the tip of the tail, which was injured. The whole 
of the head to the eye being knocked to piecee 
by the creature in its death struggles, anothes 
foot may probably be added to its length; its greatest 
depth being 1ft. 2in., thickness 34in., and its weight 
182lb. The eyes are perfect, 14in. across, pupil dark, 


| iris silvery, and placed near the top of the head. The 


| that little can be said about it. 


head is so mutilated—in fact, the greater part gone— 
The stumps of a 
cluster of strong spine-like fins may be observed, well 
adapted to support a crest. The pectoral fins are also 
rubbed off, the stumps remain, showing twelve fin 


rays. The grand distinguishing mark, the single 


| horny ventral fin ray on each side, cannot be mistaken ; 





for, although only about two inches in length of each 
are left, they are of such a size—three-eighths of an 
inch thick—as to tell the tale that they must have 
been of great length. The dorsal fin extends the 
whole distance from the eye to near the tail, the top 
part of it nearly all rubbed off, and only a few stumps 
of spines left. The silvery skin and five dark bands 
passing the whole length of the fish, the laternal line, 
and the cartilaginous wart-like eminences under the 
skin, are well-defined. The vertebral column is car- 
tilaginous, and three-fourths of an inch a 
and when cut +h appears merely a film filled 
with a jelly-like substance.—John o’ Groat’s Journal. 
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Historical Deve lopment of Speculative Philosophy 
from Kant to Hegel. From the German of Dr. 
‘H. M. Cuatypius, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Keil. By the Rey. ALFRED 
Epersuem. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

RarREty has a philosophical work entered the 

literary world under more favourable auspices 

than this. It bears on its initial page the critical 
imprimatur of no less a judge than Sir William 

Hamilton. Here are his very words:— 


I have been requested by the publishers, as the 
character and even name of the author of these lec- 
tures may be unknown to many British students of 
philosophy, to state in what estimation author and 
lectures are held in Germany. I find no difficulty in 
compliance; and beg leave to say, that to those 


acquainted with the philosophical literature of that | 


country, it is known that Chalybiius has, by more 
than one work, established for himself the reputation 
of an acute speculator, a fair critic, and a Incid 
writer; and, in particular, that these lectures are there 
universally reeognised as affording a perspicuous and 
impartial survey of the various modern systems of 
German philosophy, at once comprehensive and com- 
pendious. . . 
considered as popular, but not as superficial. They 
are viewed as even supplying a desideratum; and, in 


particular, are accounted an excellent introduction to | 


a more extended and detailed study of the recent 
philosophical systems. 


He goes on to praise the “ general fidelity and | 


clearness” of the translation. Such an opinion 
from such a source quite supersedes the necessity 
of criticism. When the first English meta- 
physician of the day speaks thus, who shall-raise 
a dissentient voice? We will only express our 
hearty concurrence in his views. 

And now let us attempt the difficult task of 
popularising, or at leastof rendering intelligible to 
English ears, the first principles of doctrines so ab- 
struse, and conceptions so refined, that, however 
keen the perception, and subtle the intelligenee 


of the student, we defy him to understand clearly, | 


or even dimly, any one page of this book without 
tasking all his powers to the utmost. Let him 
not think of such a thing as even barely possible, 
until he has drawn himself off, wholly and dis- 
tinctly, from this world of sense. Let him, after 
the first preliminary stage, forget its very exist- 
ence ; and then grapple, if he can, with the im- 


material phenomena of supersensuous intelligence. | 


Hard task for the vigorous, matter-of-fact English 
mind: so apt and versed in the conerete—so 
strangely abroad and bewildered in the abstract. 
The variations of funds—approaching Reform Bills 
—Ministerial crises—Russo-Turkish questions, 
are much more in our way, and after our hearts. 
They are pressing realities, it is true; and yet the 
problems of metaphysics, however insoluble, are 
not dreams. There are hours of silent thought, 
known more or less to all of us, when these are 


the practical questions, and those of social and | 


political economy the fugitive phantasms of 
ephemeral interests. Then, in the solitude of 
isolated consciousness and individuality, we ask 
ourselyes what are we—whence are we—whither 
are we going ? 
when human understanding has been made the 
oracle, have been none of the clearest up to the 
present time. We pause for a reply ; but it does 
not come ; or, when it comes, it is told in a voice 
hard to understand, and we do not find ourselves 
wiser than before. Then, in our surprise and 
anxiety to get to the bottom of the substantial 
difficulty, we complete our perplexity by putting 
to ourselves a final question or two. Does any- 
thing exist; and if so, what is it—how do we 
know it, and how much do we know about it ? 
Here are the intellectual puzzles of all ages, from 
Job down to Schelling and Hegel ; dreadfully 
unpractical, of course, but important, or, at least, 
interesting—certainly interesting. Let us forget, 
partially at least, the Three per Cents. for a quarter 
of an hour, and sce what the clever men of the 
last hundred and fifty years have thought on 
some of these matters in England and Germany. 
Our present duty is with the latter; but we must 
start with the former. 

Popular epigrams have told us more than once 
that the English are men of action, and the Ger- 
mans a nation of thinkers. It is quite true; and 


In Germany these leetures are | 


The "answers to these questions, | 


| we, even in our abstractions, cannot help our 
constitutional bias. Talk to an Englishman 
seriously about distrusting the evidence of his 
senses, and he laughs at you. 
metapbysician about confiding in them, and he 
smiles on you compassionately as a babe in the 
first swaddling-clothes of science. We believe the 
tale of our eyes and ears and other senses ; there 
weend. The German disbelieves them; and there 
he begins. We have never yet got beyond the 
philosophy of Locke. Every Englishman, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, acts on it. It is the 
| voice of the practical man speaking the language 
of sturdy common sense on matters beyond. it; 
and a German will tell you that it bears about 
the same relation to probable reality, that the 
fine old English contempt for continental charac- 
ter and manners bore to good sense and good 
feeling. 

Locke, as we all know, started with the 
principle that sensation is the purveyor of all 
knowledge, and its ultimate criterion. Accord- 
ing to him, it is not more sure that we shall carry 
nothing out of this world, than that we brought 
nothing into it. But he speaks of the incarnate 
soul, not of its incarnation. Sensation draws 
perceptions from the outward world into the 
blank receptive mind. Hence accumulated stores, 
which develop gradually into distinet experience. 
But not only do we perceive, but we also con- 
| ceive. We remember—we digest—we reproduce 
| our sensations. So germinates the new and 
higher faculty —reflection; and this in turn pro- 
duces the culminating power—ratiocinative logic. 
If this be all, it is obvious how materialism 
becomes, as it became, a logical necessity. It led 
at once to Hume’s doctrine of cause and effect; 


for it is plain we can know nothing of either, if 


| knowledge be merely distinct experiences, and 
these the variable product of consecutive pheno- 
mena. How dowe get the idea of Time? was one 
of Locke’s great questions; and its greater 
answer was—By our consciousness of successive 
sensations. True, said Hume, leading the 
orthodox philosopher at once into seventeenth- 
century scepticism ; and what more is your notion 
of cause and effect? Observation, rising gradu- 
ally to inductive conviction, seeing that pheno- 
menon A. has regularly followed phenomenon B. 
at fixed intervals of time, suggests, as a vague 
proposition (which has really no understood mean- 
ing), phenomenon B. is the cause of its effect, 
phenomenon A, But causality implies creation; 
and what do we see here of any such principle ? 
It is obvious how this objection struck at the root 
of all natural religion; for how can we arrive at a 
first cause, while we are at a loss for a second ? 
The sensationalist philosophy has never recovered 
this blow. Berkeley had already dealt it one 
equally severe by demonstrating the indemon- 
strable existence of matter. The French school, 
disregarding the latter, but using the two former 
as their most powerful teachers, were already 
working out logically their doetrines in Systems 
of Nature; when Kant, in 1781, undertook, as he 
hoped, by the publication of his Critic of Pure 
Reason, to reconcile the schism into which modern 
philosophy had evidently separated itself. 

What was that schism, and whence did it be- 
gin? 
cunningly-devised words of martial heroism, it 
would be worthier and surer of immortal fame 
than any tale of Troy divine. 


grappling in internecine slaughter; but Nature 
herself who stood forth, revealing herself inar- 
ticulately and quite unintelligibly, as a biformed 
Essence of the rarest mystery. 
Janus had a definite meaning; but here was 
duality, which was also unity. 


indistinguishable. 

Now, for the first time in the saloons of 
literati, were heard those ominous adjectives 
which have never since ceased to echo there. They 
will last our time; they will probably last to all 
time. The objective school cannot die; the. sub- 
jective we believe to be equally indestructible. 
The first consists of those to whom their senses 
are the first and ultimate criterion of all things; 
the second are they for whom all knowledge 
rests on the dictates of the individual conscious 


hess, 





Talk to a German | 


Could it be told in appropriate epos, and | 


It was not now | 
opposing thousands of articulately-speaking men, | 


The two-faced | 


Each was in the | 
other; nay, each was each—separate, but not less | 


It was the great business of Kant to re- | 
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| coneile, if he could not identify, the conflicting 
empires of these two first great principles. 
| Plausible as the sensationalist philosophy had 
been in the outset, thinking men had become 
| very dissatisfied with it. Knowledge founded on 
| sensation !—existence founded on sensation! Why, 
hardly a day, an hour passed without every one 
having proof of the insufficiency and incredibility 
of this criterion. It was Kant’s aim to found an 
objective world on a purely subjective basis, con- 
taining its own inherent perceptions of causation. 
Such at least appears to have been his original 
plan; but it was never carried out. This was 
reserved for Fichte; and Kant, lapsing, uncon- 
sciously as it seems, to the very doctrine he had 
discarded, called in, after all, the empirical 
philosophy to complete his 4@ priori doctrines. 
Thus, he held that objective phenomena exist, but 
that we know nothing of their real essences. 
Thus, known essences are nothing but qualities 
borrowed from our subjective perceptions. Locke 
had said the same thing in nearly the same words. 
No wonder that a Fichte should arise and de- 
molish such an objective shadow-world, 

It would be worse than useless—it would be 
positively pernicious—for us to attempt to give, 
within our limited columns, any detailed account 
of the philosophies which have succeeded Kant. 
It is the fashion to talk of Kant as gone by; but 
this we think a mistake. He must ever be the 
starting point of all who wish to leap the gulf 
| between the sensuous and super-sensuous world. 
That leap must be taken in these days by all 
who dare to call themselves thinkers. The course 
of philosophy since Kant’s time has shown this 
plainly enough. The most cursory glance at any 
of the great writers, whose thoughts are abridged 
in this book, shows one and all striving after a 
positivism which shall be intrinsic and not ex- 
trinsic. It is also as noticeable how unfounded 
is that. popular notion which represents them, or 
any one of them, as denying the fact of this 
waking world in which we are. Actuality is, 
after all, a postulate and an axiom with all ; but 
what is it—how is it—and whence does it issue? 
Surely these are important questions, and not to 
be hastily pooh-poohed as either trivial or inseru- 
table. Neither will it do to say that probable 
solutions are unattainable ; and that men know 
as little about them as when Plato wrote. This 
is simply untrue. Since then the empirical phi- 
losophy has been discovered, or at least applied, 
and perhaps perfected. Standing on this base- 
ment, men have looked up into still higher 
things, and, among other marvels, have thought 
out the wonderful world of Schelling—the most 
perfect transcendental creation, perhaps, of any 
merely human mind. There—asit stands shaped 
into more substantial consisteney by Hegel,—the 
great medern German mind delights still to 
dwell. Neither will it do to stigmatise these men 
vaguely as dreamers and pantheists. There is 
no reason why metaphysics should not have fair 
play, like every other science ; yet there is none— 
more particularly of late years and in England— 
which has had less. Why is this ? Simply be- 
cause it is said to be wholly “unpractical.” 
Granted ; and here lies its strongest claim to 
attention. Every other pursuit pays, in the vul- 
gar sense ; and everything which pays is prac- 
| tical. Thus, even the fine arts are practical, for 
| they pay, even in England. Even abstract 
| 
| 





studies of many kinds, e.g., pure mathematics, 
philology, religion itself, are still more or less 
| practical; for they are branches of established 
| education, and therefore pay, But metaphysics 
| of the transcendental sort, are, it is admitted, 
quite unconnected with the daily business of 
life; therefore, cui bono? Happiness is our being’s 
end and aim; why, then, look beyond the 
Funds, or at most, if we will be abstract, a 
Church and State ? But we must now leave all 
who ask such questions to triumph in their own 
practical acumen, or to puzzle out their own 
solutions. There was once a mischievous oracle, 
according to Herodotus, which gave foolish and 
wicked inquirers answers after their own hearts ; 
and so made them the voluntary agents of their 
own perdition. We will be more charitable ; 
and only observe a Sphinx-like silence. 
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SCIENCE. 


Mr. C. Kyicnr has reprinted from the Times a 
series of very interesting papers contributed to its 
columns, on the Laws of Cholera—an epitome of the 
elaborate report of the Registrar-General, which first 
proved the remarkable fact that the mortality bears 
an exact ratio to altitude, being greatest at the level 
of the sea, and decreasing in regular ratio according 
to height, until it eeases entirely at an altitude of 400 
feet. This law would doubtless be found to affect 
other diseases also, and therefore it is very important 
that it should be well investigated. It throws quite 
a new light on the physiology of the disease. Every 
fresh fact confirms the notion that the producing 
cause of cholera is vegetable—some floating fungus 
whose spores are carried about by the air, and propa- 
gate themselves at the cost of the ‘life of the individual 
when it finds a nidus with the conditions suited for its | 
growth, that is to say, an atmosphere damp, of 
certain degree of temperature, and fed with particles 
of manure. If this is the cause, we know the remedy.— 
Mr. Doubleday’s valuabie treatise on The True Law 
of Population, which he shows to be connected with 
the food of the people, has reached a third edition. 
It has been already noticed here, so that nothing 
remains now but to announce its success as thus 
indicated.—The Law of Patents has an interest far 
beyond the usual range of law books. It directly 
affects inventors, manufacturers, and, indeed, artificers 
of all kinds. Therefore it is that Mr. Jno. Paxron 
Norman, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law, has 
submitted to our notice a treatise which he has just 
published, on the Law and Practice relating to Letters 
Patent for Inventions. He describes minutely all the 
processes now necessary to obtain a patent, the fees 
to be paid, the law by which patents are regulated, 
what constitutes an infringement, and the remedy. 
This he does in the language of a civilian, but with 
the accuracy and learning of a lawyer. It will be a 
handbook for all connected with the subje ct. 








HISTORY. 
Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By 


Henry Ricuarp Lord Horranp. Edited 
by his Son, Henry Epwarp Lord Horrianp. 
Vol. Il. London: Longmans. 1854, 


Or the various forms in which history appears, 
there are none more agreeable and more replete 
with animation, than those occasional fragments 
of it which were composed by individuals who 
lived during the times of which they wrote, and 
who themselves were witnesses of the facts which 
they relate; and, of course, the greater the means 

of access to any leading personages who figured 
during the period in question possessed by the 
writer, the more valuable must be such memoirs. 
Now in all these respects the work before us has 
high claims to our notice, despite the strong party 
bias by which nearly every sentence is charac- 
terised, and the obvious one-sidedness of most of 
the narratives, especially the most important of 
them. ‘The work indeed is not to be deemed a 


history of the times, or even of the political | 


events of the period; but may be rather regarded 


as constituting very valuable, nay indispensable | 


materials for any ore who may aspire to accom- 
plish such an undertaking, and as containing a 


genuine account of certain of the most inter- 
esting events, which from their nature could 


only be known to those in the position of the 
writer of these Memoirs, who was not only : 
peer, but for a considerable period a cabinet 
minister also. 

The author of them was both the relative and 
friend of Mr. Fox ; and the narrative in the pre- 
sent volume commences with the year 1806. 
Affection for Mr. Fox, the author says, originally 
induced him to embark in public, and to whose 
death a touching allusion is made. Lord Thuriow 
is, however, the first of those great political cha- 
racters who are in this volume ve ry graphically 
described by our author; though perhaps the 
power and effect of the present portrait is infe- 
rior to that most perfect one by Lord Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Chancellors. At this period, 


Lord Thurlow had been Lord High Chancellor | 


for fourteen years ; and had then as he has since 
enjoyed great reputation for depth, and thought, 
and reach of understanding, for erudition in 
classical literature and learning in his profession, 
for inflexible integrity and sternness of character, 
which assumed the appearance of austerity, and 
occasionally even of brutality. As a judge, he was 
revered throughout the country, especially by 
churchmen and magistrates. As a debater, he was 
dreadedin Parliament for near twenty years; and 
even to the period of his death, the slightest word 
that dropped from his lips, though but to suggest an 
adjournment or move a summons, was greeted by 
a large portion of the 


House of Lords as an! 





| to wear the foreign 


cmnele of des parting adadem, or a specimen of 


sarcastic wit unrivalled in any assembly. ‘To 
sustain this tremendous character, Lord Holland 
says, somewhat unfairly and disparagingly, that 
he had, in fact, little but a rugged brow and 
sagacious countenance ; a deep yet sonorous voice; 


| some happiness of expression, without much per- 


spicuity of thought; some learning, more remark- 
able for its singularity than its accuracy or 
practical use; and a large portion of ponderous 
but impressive wit, supported by a studied con- 
tempt and scorn for his adversary and _ his 
audience. Mr. Fox (Lord Holland tells us) said 
once, with equal simplicity and drollery, “I 
suppose no one ever was so wise as Thurlow 
looks ; for that is impossible.” ‘Those who, from 
their professional position, are better able to 
appreciate the merits of this very renowned 
lawyer and judge, will condemn not more severely 
than it deserves Lord Holland’s assertion that the 
language, manner, public delivery, and conduct 
of Thurlow, all calculated to inspire the world 
with a high notion of his gravity, learning, or 
wisdom, were “all assumed for the purpose of 
concealing the real scantiness of his attainments, 
the timidity as well as obscurity of his under- 
standing, and the yet more grievous defects of 
his disposition and principles.’ With more 
truth, and in a happier vein, he describes Lord 
Thurlow’s humour as like the trunk of an ele- 
phant, which, even in its gambols and freaks, 
seemed to indicate a hidden and bulky strength 
which, if called into action, would prove the most 
formidable of the forest. 

Of Lord Rosslyn, 
intellectual capacity, 


too, more especially of his 
Lord Holland appears to us 
to speak in too depreciating a manner. He says; 
however, that he knew but little him. Of 
Lord Nelson, he tells us that he can speak more 
from his own observation ; and that many par- 
ticulars of his life and character are worth pre- 
serving. A great deal, however, of what he does 
tell us has already been recorded by his biogra- 
phers. Of Nelson’s intellectual capacity, the 
author of these Memoirs, with every apparent 
desire to do him justice, and with a becoming 


admiration for him, seems, however, to have 
formed but a somewhat humble estimate. His 
greatness, he observes, is a strong instance of the 


superiority of the heart over the head, we: no 
slight proof that a warm imagination is a more 
necessary ingredient in the composition of a hero 
than a sound understanding. Nevertheless he 
afterwards tells us that his powers of mind seemed 
to rise, because in action they were comparatl' ely 
greater; and that that circumstance procured for 
him, from sach as had witnessed him in these 
moments, a reputation for abilities which never 
appeared in his conversation, correspondence, 
opinions, or conduct and which, in 
truth, nature had not conferred upon him ; and 
that the whole life of Nelson is a proof that, com- 
bined with disinterested devotion to a cause, 


! 
elsewhere, 


goodness of heart and rectitude of intention may | 


become permanent and efficient substitutes for | 


great abilities and exalted genius. We must say 
that we recollect ourselves some time ago rising 
with a feeling of deep disappointment from the 
perusal of the letters of Nelson, in which there 
appeared so little to indicate mental superiority 
of any kind to the common order—very strongly 
contrasting in this respect to the letters, dis- 
patches, and speeches of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Of Lord Nelson Lord Holland says that 
his public speeches and private conversation were 
alike insipid ; 
upon his letters, and kept copies of them all, his 
writing with his left hand (which by a singular 
precaution he had practised before he lost his 
right arm) was the most remarkable circum- 
stance about them. The great naval hero’s 
reception at Court, after the battle of Aboukir, 
Lord Holland says, was singularly cold and re- 
pulsive. He was presented at the 
Sir James Pulteney, fresh from his disgrace at 
Ferrol; “ and yet” (observed Nelson, at dinner 
that very day) “the King spoke to Sir James for 
twenty minutes together, but to me not two.” 
Nelson was more surprised than hurt at this 


slight. He spoke of it with disdain rather than 
resentment. ord Nelson had accepted a Neapo- 


litan order without the usual form of demanding 
leave to wear it ; and when he was cautioned not 
star above the English order 
he neglected the advice, saying, the 
English had always been there, pointing to the 
place; and as the King of Naples had put the 
other above it, so he would keep it where he had 
been graciously pleased to place it. It required * 


of the Bath, 





and though he plumed himself 


same time as | 


many Aboukirs, observes Lord Holland, to atone 
for such offences. Indeed, we are told in these 
memoirs, that his splendid funeral was not sup- 
posed to be approved of at Windsor, and that, 


in the opinion of George the Third, such national 
marks of gratitude should be exclusively paid to 
royalty, and not lavished on men who direct the 
councils or fight the battles of their country. 
Ample evidence might, however, be adduced, we 
believe, to contradict this opinion or supposition 
of Lord Holland. 

With Mr. Pitt, the author of the memoirs 
states that he had no personal acquaintance ; and 
that in justice to the memory of so remarkable a 
man, he is bound to remind the reader of the fol- 
lowing strictures on his character, that they are 
written by one who at the period of life in which 
the strongest impressions are made was uniformly 
and earnestly opposed to all his measures, and 
who never had any subsequent opportunity of 
correcting any prepossession against him by fa- 
miliar intercourse or political connection. Of 
Pitt’s oratory Lord Holland says that the height 
of his eloquence, dazzling as it was, sometimes 
became fatiguing; and he wanted the pleasantry 
and illustration to entertain, the warmth of lan- 
guage, feeling, and utterance to stir, and the 
power and practice of philosophical research, and 
deep original thinking, to enlighten his audience ; 
all which the transcendent genius of his opponent, 
Mr. Fox, emin@ntly possessed. As an orator, 
he pronounces him, on the whole, inferior to Mr. 
Fox. In comparing the two, Lord Holland says 
that there was more inequality in different 
passages of the same speech, but less in the 
speeches of Mr. Fox than in those of his rival. 
Mr. Fox would have been yet more perfect than 
he was had he attended more strictly to method 
in his discourse ; and Mr, Pitt would surely have 
been more delightful had he iess ostentatiously 
displayed his arrangement, or could he have min- 
gled a greater variety of manner and matter in his 
orations. Of Mr. Pitt’s early days, Lord Holland 
records that Lady Caroline Fox, in expostulating 
with her husband on his excessive indulgence to 
his children, and to Charles in particular, added, 
‘TI have been this morning with Lady Hester 
Pitt, and there is little William Pitt, not eight 
years old, and really the cleverest child I ever saw, 
and brought up so strictly and so proper in his 
behaviour, that, mark my words, that little boy 
will be a thorn in Charles’s side as long as he 
lives.” When Mr. Pitt had just concluded the 
first speech which he ever made in Parliament, 
and while Mr. Fox was complimenting his young 
supporter and future rival on the brilliant com- 
mencement of his Parliamentary career, an old 
member accosted them thus:—‘“ Aye, Mr. Fox, 
you may well commend that speech ; none here 
but yourself could make such another; and I 
don’t despair hearing you both, as I have done 
your fathers before you, battling it, and abusing 
one another for nights together in this house.” 

Some interesting, and in some instances indeed 
rather startling disclosures, are made on the 
subject of the Prince of Wales, his marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and a ill-fated subsequent 
marriage with Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 
Of the latter Lord Holland says that she was at 
best a strange woman, and a very sorry and 
uninteresting heroine. She had, they say, some 
talent, some pleasantry, some good-humeur, and 
great spirit and courage. But she was utterly 
destitute of all female delicacy, and exhibited in 
the whole course of the transactions relating to 
herself very little feeling for anybody, and very 
little regard for honour or truth, or even for the 
interests of those who were devoted to her, 
whether the people in the aggregate, or the indivi- 
duals who enthusiastically espoused her cause. 
She avowed her dislike of many; she scarcely 
concealed her contempt for all. In short, con- 
cludes Lord Holland, to speak plainly, if not 
mad, she was a very worthless woman. This is 
strong language, more especially as it proceeds 
from one who may be regarded as a partisan of 
her cause, though evincing no attachment to her 
pe rson. But the diaries and correspondence of 

Lord Malmesbury fully bear out Lord Holland’s 
assertions; as also his statement that the Prince 
of Wales was, up to the day of its celebration, 
averse to the marriage. His behaviour, even at 
that ceremony, as well as the significant looks 
and whispers of some of his household and atten- 
dants, confirmed the suspicion. He confessed to 
the Duke of Bedford, who attended, that he had 
swallowed several brandy to enable 
him to go through the ceremony; and the Duke 
observed, in relating the fact, that he had taken so 


gis asses of 
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many that it had nearly disqualified him from 


doing so; he (the Duke) could scarcely support 
him from falling. But few days lapsed before 
many coarse and indelicate strictures on the 


Princess’s person and behaviour were currently | 


repeated, as coming directly from the Prince, in 
every society in London. And when in 1820, on 


the death of Napoleon, some officious courtier ran | 


up to him (then George IV.) to apprise him of 


the news, which he supposed would be welcome to 
him, in these words, “ Sir, your greatest enemy is | 


dead!” “Is she, by G—d!” was the royal 
husband’s dignified and pious exclamation 

As regards the Prince’s previous marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, that there was such a ceremony, 


Lord Holland declares, is now not matter of con- | 


jecture or inference, but of history. Documents 
proving it, long in the possession of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s family, have been since June 1833 


actually deposited, by agreement between the | 


executors of George IV. (the Duke of Welling- 


ton and Sir William Knighton) and the nominees | 


of Mrs. Fitzherbert (Lord Albermarle and Lord 


| A TRANSLATION of The Annals of Tacitus will be 


Sturton), at Coutts’s bank in a sealed box, bear- | 


ing a superscription of “The property of the 
Earl of Albermarle; but not to be opened by 


him without apprising the Duke of Wellington,” being purchased by all who may desire to make ac- 


or words to that purport. 

The Prince’s passion for Mrs. Fitzherbert, ac- 
cording to the writer of these Memoirs, was very 
strong before they were united. We are told 
that he frequently came to converse with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox on the subject; that he cried by the 
hour; that he testified the sincerity and violence 
of his passion and his despair by the most ex- 
travagant expressions and actions—rolling on the 
floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, 
falling into hysterics, and swearing that he would 
abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his 
jewels and plate, and scrape together a compe- 
tence to fly with the object of his affections to 
America. Mr. Fox, in December 1785, wrote to 
the Prince to dissuade him from this union, 
pointing out the evil consequences which must 
ensue from such a step. The Prince replied in a 
letter, beginning ‘ My dear Charles,” and assured 
Mr. Fox that he might make himself easy 
on the matter, and that “the world will now 
soon be convinced that there not only is, but 
never was, any grounds for these reports, which 
of late have been so malevolently circulated.” 
With respect to the performance of the ceremony, 
we are told that it was at the Prince’s own 
earnest and repeated solicitations, not at Mrs. 


Fitzherbert’s request, that any ceremony was | 


resorted to. She knew it to be invalid in law; 
she thought it nonsense, and told the Prince so. 
It was performed by an English clergyman. A 
certificate was signed by him, and attested by 
two witnesses, both Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
and one a near relation of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mr. 
Errington. 

Some interesting particulars are given re- 
specting the transactions between the Cabinet 
and the King in 1807, relative to the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, and the pledge required by 
the King of his ministers (which ended in their 
resignation), who wanted them to give him an 
assurance in writing that they would never press 
upon him in future any measure connected with 
the Catholic question; in other words, that his 
advisers would never give him advice upon one 








great and important branch of public affairs, in | 
their view of the subject, involving the character | 


and even the safety of the empire. 
mand, a short and firm minute was drawn up at 
Lord Spencer’s. What appeared to the Cabinet 
the fettering the free exercise of their judgment 
was objected to without reserve. The unreasonable 
and unconstitutional nature of the request was 
forcibly but respectfully urged. A day was im- 
mediately fixed for their resignation of office, and 
each, in a private audience, delivered into the 
King’s hand the seal or staff which he had re- 
ceived from him. Mr. Windham and Lord 
Holland were the last; and, while in the outer 
room which is between the closet and the ante- 
chamber, one of their colleagues being in the 
closet with the King, Mr. Windham began ex- 
plaining to Lord Holland, with great earnestness, 
the nature of his contest with Mr. Grenville upon 
a question of patronage claimed by each of the 


offices which they had respectively held, and | 


which they were that day to resign. He in- 


veighed so bitterly against the grasping spirit of | 


the family, and spoke with such emphasis and 


gesticulation, that Lord Holland grew alarmed 
lest the Lords of the Bedchamber and other 
sycophants who were at the door, and enjoying, 





To this de- | 
|a public character. 


| a sentence of perdition. 


| it again. 


| biographer. 








no doubt, the business of the day, should imagine 
that it was vexation at the loss of their places 
which occasioned the vociferation and agitation 
which they witnessed. 

In justice to other writers, whose works de- 
mand a notice in our columns, we must now take 
our leave of these very interesting and valuable 
memoirs, which are a great addition to the his- 
tory of the period, and which no one who desires 
to obtain a minute and correct insight into the 
political events more especially, of those times, 
will fail to read. Indeed, they will henceforth | 
form an essential part of the library, not only of | 
every statesman, but also of every one who de- 
sires an intimate acquaintance with certain of the 
most important and interesting events in the 
later career of this country, and the true account 
of some of which can be obtained from these 
Memoirs alone. 





The Works of Tacitus. 


The Oxford Edition, revised. 
Vol. I. The Annals. 


London: Bohn. 


welcome to all who are not scholars enough to read 
the original with ease. It forms a portion of ‘ Bohn’s 
Classical Library,” and therefore its price permits of its 


quaintance with so famous a history. It is illustrated 
by explanatory rather than by merely learned notes. 








Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest, fc. By AGNes SrrickLtAnp. Fourth 
Edition. In 8vols. Vol. I. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

NEw editions of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens 
cannot come too often, nor be published too cheaply. 
With every reduction in size and price there will be 
a new and vastly extended circle of readers, for it is 
a book that every person would possess if he could 
afford it. Unlike a cheap novel, which he would rather 
borrow than buy, and which if bought is destroyed as 
soon as read, such a delightful collection of historical 
biography as this will be bought rather than borrowed, 
with a desire to read it leisurely and to return to it 
again and again. We are confident, therefore, that 
Mr. Colburn, the possessor of this valuable copyright, 
has done wisely in producing a new edition of more 
portable size and at a lessened cost, but with equal 
typographical beauty, and the same engravings as 
those which we have already had occasion to notice and 
commend. Such a book needs not criticism nor com- 
mentary ; it is known to everybody, at least by fame, 
and it suffices to state that it can now be read and 
possessed by everybody. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P.: a Lite- 
rary and Political Biography, addressed to the 
New Generation. London: Bentley. 1854. 

(Continued from p. 41.) 
BEFORE giving our own opinion of Disraeli’s 
literary and intellectual qualities, we have a few 
remarks to make on that biography of him which 
now lies before us. It is an able production, but 
is neutralised in a great measure by its spirit of 
fierce, slow, partisan, blood-hound hatred. Every 
line of it is written in revenge as in red ink. We 
know nothing positively of the author; but one 
might imagine that it was the work of a dis- 
missed secretary, or the disgraced valet of the 
brilliant Hebrew. Since Bourrienne’s life of 

Napoleon Buonaparte, we remember no book 

which sets itself with such deliberate determina- 

tion—with such unflagging animosity—with 
such remorseless malignity of purpose, to damage 

Even its concessions are 

meant to be fatal, and its praise is the prelude to 

Emerson speaks of 

some whose “‘blame is a kind of praising ”—this 

author’s praise is a kind of blaming. To renew 

a former figure, you hear the voice of the sleuth- 

hound in every paragraph. Now it is a deep- 

mouthed incessant bay—now it is the growl of 
disappointment at finding the scent cold—and 
now itis the cry of fresh delight at coming upon 

Were there but two beings in the 

earth, and these two enemies, they would but 

typify Benjamin Disraeli and his unknown 

The latter, at least, writes as if 

he were created for the purpose of degrading and 

dishonouring the name of the former. 

Now, without judging as to the motives, we 
beg leave to demur as to the wisdom of the 
course here pursued. If Disraeli be such a 
tenth-rate man as this biography would imply, 
whence this extreme eagerness to vilify and 
blacken him? If he be little else than a fool, why 
be at such pains to prove him a villain? The 





very effort and elaboration exerted in demon- 
strating the latter of these propositions, show 
that the former is felt to be a falsehood. The two 
parts of the biography—the “literary ” and the 
“ political,” in fact, clash against and extinguish 
each other. 

We promised in the introduction not to enter 
on Disraeli’s political career. We have not in 
fact studied it closely, except in the pages of this 
biography; but these, while professing to teach 
the contrary, have convinced us that, more than 
nine-tenths of our statesmen, Disraeli has been 
guided by a thought—a great, glittering, one star 


| suspended in the sky of his soul—which, be it 


from Heaven or Hell, he has faithfully followed, 
so faithfully that its revolutions and changes 
have been confounded with his ! 

But we pass to his literary character; and here 
his biographer has done him very gross injus- 
tice. Whoever this writer may be, he is but a 
sorry judge of literature. The only indication 
of good taste he gives is his unbounded admira- 
tion of the wisdom and genius of Edmund Burke. 
Apollodorus, while coinciding to the depths of 
his heart with this, ventures first to ask if 
Burke was, outwardly, the most consistent of 
authors or statesmen; and, secondly, would re- 
commend to this author Burke’s style, as a better 
model, both for political and literary discussion, 
than those he seems to have copied. He has not, 
indeed, imitated the insufferable verbiage, stilted 
platitudes, and nothing-mantling mist of William 
Gladstone, of whom he is such an admirer ; but 
he has evidently read too long and too lovingly 
the lucubrations of the Morning Chronicle, and 
similar scribes of the London press, and should, 
like other half-trained boys (young or old), be 
remanded to his studies. We had not, we must 
say, read Alroy, till our attention was pointed to 
it by the abuse of this writer. We thank him, 
with all our soul, for that emasculated and envious 
attack ! It has introduced us to one of the finest 
of modern prose-poems. There are, indeed, two 
objections which may be started to it ;—one, its 
form, which is too Frenchified, reminding you, 
in its short chapters, and abrupt transitions, and 
glancing hints of thought, of Candide; and the 
second (one which his biographer presses against 
him with all his might), the peculiar rhythm of 
the more ambitious passages, which makes parts 
of it seem hybrids between poetry and prose. 
But, after deducting these faults, the tale is one 
of uncommon interest. Some of the situations 
are thrilling to sublimity, and the language and 
imagery are intensely oriental, and in general as 
felicitous as they are bold. Yet our sapient 
biographer denies that A/roy is a poem, that its 
language is poetical, and even wonders that its 
author has thought it worth while to republish it! 
In disproof of these assertions we simply refer our 
readers to the picture of Alroy’s flight into the 
wilderness; to the description of the simoom; to 
the visit of Alroy to the sepulchres of the kings; 
to his immurement in the dungeon; to the escape 
of Abidan; and to the closing scene. These pas- 
sages we consider equal—in interest, in terse 
description, in rapid power, and in frequent gran- 
deur—to anything in the whole compass of ficti- 
tious literature. The book altogether ranks very 
near Caliph Vathek, and is incomparably superior 
to all other modern imitations of the oriental 
manner, unless we except Salathiel, that eloquent 
and powerful product of Dr. Croly’s genius. The 
biographer before us—whom again we proclaim, 
although a sagacious and clever man, to be no 
judge of poetry or literary merit—tears some of 
the more extravagant passages from the context, 
and makes them look ludicrous enough. This is 
not fair. In proof of this we can say that one or 
two of them, which seemed absurd as transferred 
to his cold and critical page, and contrasted with 
his occidental and icy spirit, when read by the 
glowing eastern day shed through Disraeli’s 
genius over the whole of this prose Thalaba, as- 
sumed to us a very different aspect ; and if we 
still called them “barbaric pearl,” we felt that, 
nevertheless, pearl they were. What can be more 
beautiful, in its own warm, voluptuous, Song-of- 
Solomon style, than the following (which the 
biographer, had he quoted, would have pro- 
nounced ridiculous) :— 

It is the tender twilight hour, when maidens in 
their lonely bower, sigh softer than the eve. The 
languid rose her head upraises, and listens to the 
nightingale, while his wild and thrilling praises, from 
his trembling bosom gush; the languid rose her head 
upraises, and listens with a blush. In the clear and 
rosy air, sparkling with a single star, the sharp 
and spiry cypress-tree, rises like a gloomy thought, 
amid the flow of revelry. 
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A singing bird, a single star, a solemn tree, an 
odorous flower, are dangerous in the tender hour, when 
maidens in their twilight bower, sigh softer than the 
eve! The daughter of the Caliph comes forth to breathe 
the air: her lute her only company. She sits down 
by a fountain’s side, and gazes on the waterfall. Her 
cheek reclines upon her arm, like fruit upon a graceful 
bough. Very pensive is the face of that bright and 
beauteous lady. 
presses her soft and idle hand. It is her own gazelle. 
With his large and lustrous eyes, more eloquent than 
many a tongue, the fond attendant asks the cause of all 
her thoughtfulness. 


This we do not call perfect writing; it does not 
answer to our highest standard of even the 
prosaico-poetic style; but, separated from its con- 
text as it is, will any one say that it is absurd? 
Will any man connected with literature, unless 
he be a hired hack-accuser, pretend that it is not 
poetry? 

Far finer and loftier things than what we have 
quoted abound in this poem; and Jskander, which 
is bound up along with it, is worthy of the fellow- 
ship; for, if less poetical and brilliant, it is equally 
interesting, and much more nervous and simple 
in style. In one thing Disraeli excels all novelists 
—we mean rapidity of narration. With what 
breathless speed does he hurry his reader along! 
Iskander at the bridge reminds you of Macaulay’s 
Horatius in the first of his Lays of Ancient Rome: 
the story is somewhat similar, and is told with 
the same animation, and the same eager rush of 

wer. 

We do not think it necessary to continue the 
examination of his works individually. We may 
say, however, that Tancred contains much of the 
same poetic matter with A/roy; but is chastened 
down with severer taste, and displays a vastly 
more matured intellect. His pictures of Geth- 
semane—of Bethany—of Sinai, are never to be 
forgotten. They serve better than a thousand 
books of travels to bring before our view that 
land where God did desire to dwell; and every 
spot in which, from Lebanon to the Dead Sea— 
from Bashan to Carmel—from the borders of 
Tyre to Hebron—from the Lake of Galilee to the 
Brook Kishon, is surrounded with a halo of 
profound and unearthly interest. In one point 
we notice an improvement on A/roy. There is 
in Tancred a distinct recognition of the mission 
of Jesus Christ; and the allusions to him and his 
history are full of fervid admiration and solemn 
reverence. Disraeli has at last learned that it 
is the sublimest distinction of his race that from 
it sprang One whose name has been a crown to 
the earth more magnificent than though a 
brighter ring than Saturn’s had been folded around 
it; whose character has formed the ideal of God, 
the pattern of man, and the moral spring of 
society—who has carried Jewish blood with him 
aloft to the very Throne of God; and, in whose 
steadfast smile, streaming forth from Jerusalem, 
all nations and all worlds are yet to be blest. 

We pass to analyse, in a general way, Disraeli’s 
intellectual powers. These are exceedingly 
varied. He has one of the sharpest and clearest of 
intellects, not perhaps of the most philosophical 
order, but exceedingly penetrating and acute. 
He has a fine fancy, soaring up at intervals into 
the highly imaginative, and marking him a 
genuine child of that nation from whom came 
forth the loftiest, richest, and most impassioned 
song which earth has ever witnessed—the nation 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Solomon, and Job. He has 
jittle humour, but a vast deal of diamond-pointed 
wit. The whole world knows his powers of sar- 
casm. They have never been surpassed in the 
combination of savage force, and, shall we say? 
Satanic coolness, of energy and of point, of the 
fiercest animus within, and the utmost elegance 
of outward expression. He wields, for his 
weapon, a Polar icicle—gigantic as a club— 
glittering as a star—deadly as a scimetar—and 
cool as eternal frost. His style and language are 
the faithful index of these varied and brilliant 
powers. His sentences are almost always short, 
epigrammatic, conclusive—pointed with wit and 
starred with imagery—and so rapid in their 
bickering, sparkling progress! One, while read- 
ing the better parts of his novels, seems reading 
a record of the conversations of Napoleon. 

We saw, in a late Edinburgh journal, an inge- 





with barbaric brilliance — the same decidedly | than himself ; but he never could have the moral 


Oriental tastes, in manner, language, equipage, | 
everything—the same rapidity of written and | 
spoken style—the same inconsistency, self-will, 
self-reliance, belief in race and destiny — the 
same proneness to fatal blunders, and the same 


| power of recovering from their effects, and of | 


She starts: a warm voluptuous lip D : ; ] 
| daring flight which instantly succeeds it—dis- | 





| 


nious comparison of Disraeli to Byron: he seems | 


to us to bear a resemblance, still more striking, 
to Buonaparte. 


The same decisive energy—the | 


same quick, meteoric motions—the same sharp | 
| has been because he has always run in the rut of 


satiric power-—the same insulation, even while 


mingling among men—the same heart of fire, | 


concealed by an outside of frost — the same 
epigrammatic conciseness of style, alternating 


drowning the noise of the fall in that of the 
tinguish both the soldier and the statesman. | 
Indeed, the character and history of David 
Alroy seem a fictitious representation of Napo- 
leon, as well as a faintly-disguised alias of the 
author’s own character and anticipated career. 
Napoleon himself, we have always thought, had 
more of the Jew in him than of either the | 
Frenchman or the Italian, although he unques- | 
tionably combined something of all the three. | 
He had the Frenchman’s bustling activity and | 
fiery irritability of temper; the Italian’s slow, 
deep, long-winded subtlety of revenge ; and the | 
Jew’s superstition (although not his religion), his | 
high-toned purpose, his hot blood, and his figura- | 
tive fancy. He was infinitely more of an Oriental | 
sultan than of an occidental prince; and had he, 
instead of seeking in vain to conciliate the Maho- 
metans by a pretended faith in their prophet, 
given himself out as the Messiah of the Jews, 
the whole Hebrew race would have flocked to 
his standard. As it was, he did visit the Holy | 
Land, he “set up his standard on the glorious | 


holy mountain ”—gave battle under the shadow | 
of Tabor,—and received in Palestine the first | 
whiff of that fell blast which was ultimately to | 
overthrow his empire, and to reduce it to the | 
most magnificent of ruins—the Coliseum of fallen 
monarchies. 

To return to Disraeli—our great plea for him is 
this—he has fought in his own person the battle 
of a whole race ; baffled oft, he has perpetually | 
returned to the charge; placed at desperate odds 
and opposed by strongest prejudices, he has, by 
energy, intellect, indomitable perseverance, tri- 
umphed over them all. We care not what his | 
enemies may choose to call him: an adventurer, | 
a puppy, a roué, a charlatan, are a few of the | 
hard names which have been flung against him, | 
and they may contain in them a degree of truth; 
but no such shower of hailstones can prevail to 
hide from our view that Figure sitting down amid 
the hisses and laughter of a whole House of Com- 
mons, with the words, “I will sit down now, but 
the time will come when you will listen to me.” 
This was not the language of mere petulance and 
injured conceit. It was that of a man driven, by 
insult and obloquy, to consult the very depths of 
his self-consciousness, which sent up an answer in 
oracle and in prophecy. The proof of anything 
that professes to be prophetic lies, of course, in the 
fulfilment. And his prediction was, need we say, 
fulfilled. Within seven years or less, this rejected 
and despised member of the Commons is speak- 
ing to the largest, most attentive, and most 
amused and thrilled assemblages ever convened 
within its walls—is castigating Sir Robert Peel, 
and drawing blood at every blow—is ruling the 
Conservative party—and is treated with respect | 
even by O’Connell, his erst most contemptuous 
and most formidable foe. A year or two more he 
is the leader of the Commons and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This we say is true power, 
and we cannot but exult, much as we do differ in 
many important matters from Disraeli, in wit- 
nessing the rapid rise of this scion of a despised 
and proscribed family to the height of reputation 
and influence; and cannot but compare it to the 
history of the shepherd boy of Bethlehem, who 
passed, by a few giant strides, from waiting on the 
ewes with young to the summit of fame as a 
poet and of power as a king. 

We like, we must say, the merit that struggles 
into success infinitely more than that which 
attains an early, easy, and cheap triumph. Look 
at the career of Macaulay, and compare it with 








| « plagiarisms” of Disraeli. 


| often primed by Burke. 





| 
| 
| 


Disraeli’s. ‘The former has been the spoiled child | 


of victory. He rose instantly into popularity as 
a writer ; he rose instantly into fame as a Par- 
liamentary orator. ‘Till his richly-deserved re- 
jection by Edinburgh there was not a single 
“crook” in his “lot.” Even that city has since 


degraded itself by kneeling to receive once more | 


Disraeli’s motto, on the other 


its imperious rider. 
and, 


hand, like Burke’s, was Nitor in adversum; 


| stituted for “ genius.” 


like him, at every turnpike he had to present his | 


passport. If Macaulay seem more consistent, it 
a party, and never entertained really bold and 
broad and independent views. Macaulay, once 
exalted, can kick at those who are farther down 


| 
1 


heroism to have looked up from the dust of con- 
tempt into which he had been hurled by 600 of 
his peers, and to have said, “The time will come 
that ye will listen to me.” We are far from 
comparing Disraeli to Macaulay in point of 
learning, taste, or nervous energy of style; but 
we are convinced that, in inventiveness, ingenuity, 
originality, and natural power of genius, he is 
vastly superior. 

At the word “ originality ” we see some of our 
readers starting, and recalling to their minds the 
We have often had 
occasion to despise popular clamours against 
public men, especially when swelled by the 
voices of a needy, mendacious, and profligate 
press. But there has been seldom a clamour 
more utterly contemptible than that raised 
against Disraeli for plagiarism. There lives not, 


| nor ever perhaps lived, a literary, or clerical, or 


parliamentary man, who has not now and then, 
in the strong pressure of haste, been driven to 
avail himself of the labours of others, whether by 
the appropriation of thought or of language, of 
principles or of passages. ‘Think of Milton, 
Mirabeau, Fox, Chalmers, Hall, Macaulay—all 
these we could, and some of them we have, proved 
guilty of appropriations considerably larger than 
any charged against Disraeli. Milton has been 
called the “celestial thief ;’ Mirabeau got the 
ablest of his speeches from Dumont ; Fox was 
All the thinking in 
Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses is derived 
from Andrew Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness. 
Many of Hall’s brightest gems of figure are taken 
from others—from Burke, Grattan, and War- 
burton—and some of them have been retaken 





| by Macaulay from Hall. Plagiarism, in the shape 


of petty larceny, is so general that it has ceased 
to be counted a crime; it is only the habitual 
thief, the man who lives by plunder, and who 
thus discovers himself to be at once weak and 
wicked, that deserves the halter. Now Disraeli 
is not such aman. His works and speeches are 


| before the world ; the Argus-eyes of a multitu- 


dinous envy have long been fixed upon them ; and 
the result has been, that not above two or three 
passages have been proved to be copied from 
other writers, and all his more brilliant and cha- 
racteristic works — Alroy, Iskander, Coningsby, 
Contarini Fleming, The Young Duke, and Tanered, 
are, intus et in cute, hisown. Are there ten living 
writers of whom the same, or any thing approach- 
ing to the same statement, can be made ? 
Apollodorus knows not a little of the workings, 
open or secret, both of the clerical and of the 
literary worlds; and he is profoundly certain that 
there never was a period in which more mean, 
malignant, and deplorable envy and detraction 


| were working, whether openly or covertly, both 


among authors and divines; an envy that spares 
not even the dead—that spits out its venom 
against names which have long been written as 
if in stars on the firmament of reputation—but 
which wars especially with those living celebrities 
who are too honest to belong to any party, too 
progressive to be chained to any formula, too 
great to be put down, but not too great to be 
reviled and slandered, and whose very inde- 
pendence and strongly-pronounced individuality 
become the principal charges against them. Who 
shall write the dark history of that serpentine 
stream of slander, which is winding through all 
our literature at present like one of the arms of 
Styx, and which is damaging the public and the 
private characters too of many a man who is 
eutirely unaware of the presence and the pro- 
gress of the foul and insidious poison? He that 
would lay bare the shameful secret history of 
many of our influential journals, and of our 
church cliques, would be a benefactor to litera- 
ture, to morality, to religion, and to man. 

Since writing all but the last paragraph of this 
paper, our attention has been called to the 
onslaught of the Yimes on Disraeli. It has 
forcibly recalled to our mind the words of Burns, 

Oh that some power the gift would gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us. 

In describing Disraeli as the incarnation os 
genius without conscience, how faithfully has the 
Times described the general notion in reference to 
itself, provided the word “intellect” be sub- 
For, with all the talent of 
the Zimes, we doubt if it has ever displayed true 
genius, or if one paragraph of real burning in- 
spiration can be quoted from amid its sounding 
commonplaces or brilliant insincerities. But 
talent, without even the pretence of principle, is so 
not »riously its characteristic, that we marvel at 
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the coolness with which it takes off its own 
soubriquet and sticks it on the brow of another— 
marvel till we remember that the impudence of 
the leading journal is, like all its other properties, 
its mendacity, its mystery, its inconsistency, its 
tergiversation, its circulation, and its advertising, 
on a colossal seale, and suggestive of the idea of 
the infinite. 

We are not prepared as yet to predict the fature 
history or the ultimate place of Benjamin 
Disraeli. We have just read with pleasure Bul- 
wer’s speeches at Edinburgh (always excepting 
the rancid praise which he pours on such small 
men as Aytoun and Alison, and the ridiculous 
ignorance he displays in talking of them as the 
first men of Scotland !) particularly the passages 
where he ascribes his suecess as much to his 
indomitable perseveranee as to his talents. This 
quality Disraeli, as we have seen, enjoys to a 
rare perfection. 
than Wellington or Byron, what it is to be beaten, 
His motto is, “Never say die.” When newly 
down he is always most dangerous. Prodigious 
as is the amount of abuse and detraction he is 
now enduring, it may: be doubted if he were ever 
so popular, or if there be a single man alive who 
is exciting such interest or awakening such expec- 
tation. This proves, first, that he is no temporary 
rage or pet of the public; secondly, that he has 
something else than a selfish object in view; and, 
thirdly, that there is a certain inexhaustible stuff 
in him which men call genius, and which is sure 
to excite hope in reference to its possessor till 
the last moment of his earthly existence. A 
man of talent has limits—a man of genius has 
none. Gladstone is a man of high talent; but 
few expect anything extraordinary from his 
future exertions. Disraeli is a man of genius, 
and many look for some grand final display or 
displays of its power. Let him gird himself for 
the task. .Let him forget the past. Let him pay 
no heed whatever to his barking, snarling oppo- 
nents. Let him commit himself to some‘great 
new idea, or, at least, to some new and wider 
phase of his old one. He has been hitherto 
singularly like Byron in his undulating and un- 
even course, in the alternate sinking and swelling 
of the wave of his Destiny. Let him ponder that 
poet’s last noble enterprise, by which he was re- 
deeming at once himself and a whole nation 
when he died. Let Disraeli address himself to 
some kindred undertaking in reference to the 
children of his people; and then, as Byron died 
amid the blessings of the Greeks, may he inherit, 
in life, in death, and in all after-time, the grati- 
tude and praises of God’s ancient and still much- 
loved children—the Jews! We are persuaded 
that there such brilliant achievement 
before the only man of genius that the House of 
Commons now contains. A POLLOPORUS. 


is some 


Me moirs, Journal, a d Corresponde nce of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Honourable Lord 
Joun Russert, M.P. Vols. V. and VI. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 

Tue editor begins his sixth volume with a pre- 

face containing very little relating to Moore, and 

still less about the diary that occupies the two 
volumes. What the definite object of this pre- 
face may be, it would be difficult to say, unless 
the editor felt that it was necessary to say some- 
thing more than he had done in illustrating his 
text; for with the exception of a few foot-notes, 
and here and there a connecting paragraph, the 
diary has been sent forth without comment, and 
apparently with no other revision than such 
omissions as Lord John Russell thought proper to 
make. These are to be more rigidly observed as 
the memoirs approach nearer to the present day, 
so that much which the present generation would 
feel most interested in is likely to be suppressed. 
The preface contains a short dissertation on | 


vanity, discriminating the unamiable from the | 


amiable, ascribing the latter to Moore. Even 
here the editor seems to have missed his mark; for 
Moore’s vanity consisted in being petted by the | 
great and exhibiting his vocal powers asa singer. 
He ministered to their vanity by allowing him- 
self to be Jionised, and by thus expending his 
popularity he forfeited much of the respect that 
would otherwise have been attached to his 
memory. 
A great portion of the preface is occupied in | 
eulogising a select few of the notabilities spoken 
of in the diary, viz., Sir James Macintosh, Sydney 
Smith, Scott, and Lord Holland. At the close a 


just and graceful tribute of respect is paid to the 
wife. Speaking of the attraction which the | 


poet’s 


He does not know, any more | 


| cookery book for you!” 


| tinent and unjustifiable questions. 


conversation of women had, and that Moore 
always preferred the natural, the simple, and 
amiable, to the learned, the brilliant, and the 
wise, the editor observes : 

If Moore’s taste in this respect may haye misled him 
in his youth, he was saved from final error by his 
marriage to one of the noblest of women. Mrs. 
Moore brought him no fortune; indeed, it was intended 
that she should earn her living by the stage, and 
Moore, afraid that so unworldly a match might dis- 
please his parents, at first concealed from them the 
fact of his marriage. But the excellence of his wife’s 
moral charaeter ; her energy and courage ; her abhor- 
rence of all meanness; ber disinterested abstinence 
from amusement; her persevering economy; made 
her a better, and even a richer partner to Moore, than 
an heiress of ten thousand a year would have been, 
with less devotion to her duty, and less steadiness of 
conduct, 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


} . 
| noble lords at Brookes’s one of these mornings, on the 


subject of Reform, when I ventured to put strongly 


| to them my view of the matter; the tendency, | 


May 13,1829. Dined with C.; called and left myname | 


at the Duke of Sussex’s in my way. Party at dinner, 


| Lord Palmerston, Lord Lowther, Sir G. Cierk, and 


Spencer Perceval. The conversation agreeable. The 
King, it appears, did not ask Scott (as I have always 


| tion, did all the rest. 


understood) whether he was the author of phe novels; | 


he only alluded pointedly to some character in them, 
upon which Scott said, “ Sir, it is impossible to mis- 
take the meaning, &c., &c., and I beg to say, &c., 
&e,,” disclaiming in the most decided manner his 
being the author. This was going out of his way to 
deny ; had the prince asked him, he might have been 
justified in doing 30 ; 
this way is unintelligible; always taking it for 
granted that the story is true, which it may not be. 
C., however, said he was by when it happened.* 

Sir Robert Walpole’s doctrine that every man 
has his price was verifiel by Lord Holland. 

When Moore first took his son Tom to the 


but volunteering an untruth in | “7%. *, é : 
lt Nagy: 0, : | thing, in the end, will be the better for it, though the 


| mery as it is. 


Charter-house, he sent for Sydney Smith’s son to | 


introduce Tom to him. 

June 15, 1829. Brought with him a son of Sir 
James Montgomery, who is also on the foundation, 
while the matron sent for the boy that was to be Tom’s 
monitor. After talking to them a little, gave Smith 


While I was doing this, Bessy took Tom aside (on 
whom we have always impressed the propriety of not 
taking money from any one but ourselves), and 
endeavoured to explain away the inconsistency of my 
doing with these boys what I did not choose should 
be done with him; telling him that some people did 
not mind their sons taking money, but that he knew 
our feeling on the subject was quite different. 


thought, there has long been in England to a change, 
—a revolution, in fact; that we have been in the 
stream of a revolution for some years; and that the 
only question is, whether the present measure of 
reform will hasten or retard the stream. They 
listened patiently, and as if they agreed with me, 
confessing that our friends the Ministers might have 
satisfied the country by a far less dose of reform 
than the present. On my expressing my curiosity to 
know (what never, perhaps, will be thoroughly 
known) how such men as Lords Lansdowne, Holland, 
aud Melbourne, to say nothing of the Canningites, 
came to let themselves be hustled into such a 
measure, Lord said, that whatever might have 
been the steps of the process, it was certain that Lord 
Durham was at the bottom of it all; that, from his 
influence with Lord Grey, he got it fully into his 
mind; and then Lord Grey’s weight with his col- 
leagues, not a little backed by his representing to 
them that it must be either this measure or resigna- 
Lord Lansdowne, while at all 
times disposed to liberalise the working of our insti- 
tutions, has invariably been for leaving their machi- 
and Lord Melbourne’s view of Reform 
has always been that which, in politics as well as 
religion, most defies conversion; and that is, the 
scotter’s view. How they all come to be, on the 
surface, at least, radical reformers (for it is nothing 
less), I cannot comprehend. For myself, I have 
always been for improvement, thinking that every- 








process through which that better must be reached is, 
I own, rather trying; and, after all, it may but 
prove the truth of the French saying, that frequently 
Le mieux est Vennemi du bien. Lord Lansdowne, at 
least, must know or guess what I now think of his 
Reform from a letter I wrote him last March, before 
any one knew what plan was to be proposed. He 
had, in writing to me, said that he had heard 
rumours of my being radical and anti-unionist; in 
reply to which, after some remarks on the latter 
charge, I said that, so far from being radical with 
respect to English affairs, it was my firm belief that 


. 4 i » Ref, “hie eC > wW096 © rece Ine 
a sovereign and a half to divide between the three. | the Reform which the country was at present forcing 


| upon the Ministry would give but an opening and im- 
| pulse to the revolutionary feeling now abroad; and 


June 12, 1829. In telling Lady Elizabeth about the | 


scene at the Charter-house last night, mentioned a 


with Lord Holland, who, like most men brought ‘up 
at public schools, is an advocate of this as well as for 
any other abomination connected with them. ‘I 
remember once (said Lord Holland) refusing a pound 
which a man, whom I used sometimes to go to see at 
Windsor, offered me; but the man, thinking I had 
only refused it because the sum was so small, offered 
me five pounds, and, egad, that I couldn't withstand. 
A BREWER’S PATRIOT. 

Sept, 21, 1850. Dined at Crampton’s; Shiel was 

to have come, but could not. In mentioning to Shiel 


; , itioned a | journal. 
conversation I had once, on the subject of tipping, | 


though there might be a temporary satisfaction pro- 
duced by it, it would be but like the calm deseribed 
in those lines (berrowed by Campbell): 
— ad preceps immane ruine, 
Levior, en, facies fit properantis aque. 

July 1 to 21, 1831. During this and the following 
month (being home all the time) [ have kept no regular 
Not being able to put the finishing touch to 
my Lord Edward in town, it was some weeks after 
my return before the book was published. Sent but 


| few copies about, as there were some of my friends 
| who I dnew would not like it, and many more whom 


| [ was at least doubtful of. 


Thought it right, how- 
ever, to send copies to the Duke of Leinster and Lady 


| Campbell, neither of whom has ever since acknow- 


how much I was pleased with the rough, straight- | 


forward eloquence of aman who spoke at the meeting, 
named R——, and how direct from his heart he ap- 


peared to me to speak, Shiel said, ‘* You must not be | 
too much taken by that fellow; he is what we call here | 
a brewer's patriot ; most of the great brewers having | 


upon their establishment a regular patriot, who goes 
about among the publicans, talking violent politics, 
and so helps to sell the beer.” 
politics to do with trade in Dublin, that one very 
extensive brewer (whose name he mentioned) lost all 
his customers by taking the side of the veto. 

JOHN MURRAY AND LADY MORGAN. 

Feb, 22, 1831. Called at Murray’s. Mentioned to 
him Lady Morgan’s wish to contribute something to 
his Family Library, and that she has materials 
ready for lives of five or six Dutch painters, which 
she thinks would suit his purpose. The great John 
said, without minding the painters, “ Pray, isn’t Lady 
Morgan a very good cook?” TI answered, I did not 
know ; but why did he ask. ‘ Because,” said he, “if 
she would do something in that line.” “Why, you 
don’t mean,” exclaimed I, “that she should write a 
“No,” answered Jobn, 
coolly, “not so much as that; but that she could 
re-edite mine,” (Mrs. Rundall’s, by which he has made 
mints of money). Oh, that she could have heard this 
with her own ears! Here ended my negotiation for 
her Ladyship. 

MOORE'S OPINION OF REFORM. 

May 6, 1831. Forgot to mention (and now have not 

time to detail) a conversation which I had with two 





* It is very strange that Moore, who was constantly 
denying his authorship of the squibs in the Times and 
Morning Chronicle, should be so severe upon Scott. The 
person to be blamed in these instances is the asker of imper- 
Nor does it much signify 
whether the question is by a point-blank shot, or by the 
mode of sapning and mining. Either mode is hostile and 
aggressive.—Ep 





So much, indeed, have | 


ledged or taken the least notice of them. What my 
Whig friends will think or say of the book I know 
not, and (I must say) do not much care. The 
insight I got into the views aud leanings of the party 
during my last visit to town has taken away much of 
my respect for them as a political body, and changed 
my opinion of some as private men. lam convinced 
that there is just as much selfishnessand as much low 
party spirit among them generally as among the 
Tories; without any of that tact in concealing the 
offensiveness of these qualities which a more mellowed 


| experience of power and its sweets gives to the Tories. 








There are a few men among them who have the public 
weal, I believe, most sincerely at heart; and these 
are easily numbered,—Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, Lord 
John Russell, and Lord Lansdowne; but even these 
are carried headJong through a measure, of which in 
their hearts they must see the danger, by an impulse 
of party spirit which supersedes too much every other 
consideration; and as to the herd of their followers, 
any few grains of patriotism there may be among 
them are so mixed up with an overflowing portion of 
self as to be diluted away to nothing. * The change 
of tone, too, among some of them would be most 
amusing, if one was not obliged to look grave while 
one listens. 
MACAULAY AND THE “ TIMES.” 

June 26, 4831. Went (Lord John and I together, 
in a hackney coach) to breakfast with Rogers. The 
party, besides ourselves, Macaulay, Luttrell, and 
Campbell. Macaulay gave us an account of the state 

* I have left this passage as it stands in the Journal, but I 
cannot subscribe to Moore's judgment on the Whig party. 
There is, no doubt, in every political party, as in every com- 
munity, sect, or association of men, a large ingredient of 
selfishness; but the party of which Moore speaks had fol- 
lowed Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, and Lord Lansdowne for half a 
century, in the assertion and maintenance of principles 
which were not likely to lead to favour either with the Court 
or the people. Opposition to the French war, support of 
Roman Catholic Claims, enmity to the Slave Trade, promo- 
tion of Parliamen ary Reform ; such were the leading points 
of a poliey which no sensible man could have adopted with 
any other view than that of advancing the welfare of the 
State, in spite of the frowns of the Sovereign and the hos- 
tility or indifferc nce of the country.—Fp. 
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of the Monothelite controversy, as revived at present 
among some of the fanatics of the day. In the course 
of conversation, Campbell quoted a ‘line, “Ye diners 
out, from whom we guard our spoons,” and looking 
over at me, said significantly, ‘‘ You ought to know 
that line. ney pleaded not guilty; upon which he 
said, “It is a poem that appeared in the Times, 
which every one attributes to you;” but I again 
declared that I did not even remember it. 
then broke silence, and said, to our general surprise, 
“That is mine;” on which we all expressed a wish 
to have it recalled to our memories, and he repeated 
the whole of it. 


Macaulay |“, thes 
of safe malignity. 


I then remembered having been much | 


struck with it at the time, and said that there was | 
another squib still better, on the subject of William | 


Bankes’s 
amused me when it appeared, and showed such power 


candidateship for Cambridge, which so | 


| 


in that style of composition, that I wrote up to | 


Barnes about it, and advised him by all means to 
secure that hand as an ally. ‘“ That was mine also,” 
said Macaulay; thus discovering to us a new power, 
in addition to that varied store of talent which we had 
already known him to possess. He is certainly one 
of the most remarkable men of the day. 


CONCEIT AND BACKBITING REPROVED. 

Oct. 17, 1831. Breakfasted with Rogers to meet my 
old friends Lord and Lady Dunmore, whom I had not 
met for, I believe, ten years. Stuart also of the 
party, and (by accident) Campbell, who had happened 
to call upon Rogers on business: the conversation at 
breakfast amusing. Campbell mentioned how his 
vanity was once mortified on giving his address to 
some Scotch bookseller: ‘‘Campbell!” said the man; 
“pray, Sir, may you be the great Campbell?” 
“Who do you call the great Campbell?” said Tom, 
putting on a modest look. ‘Why John Campbell, 
the African traveller, to be sure,” answered the other. 
In talking of getting into awkward scrapes at dinner- 
tables, Lady Dunmore mentioned a circumstance 
of the kind in which Rogers himself was concerned. 
It was at the time when Madame de Staél was ex- 
pected in London, and somebody at table (there being 
a large party) asked when she was likely to arrive. 
“Not till Miss Edgeworth is gone,” replied Rogers ; 
Madame de Staél would not like two stars shining at 
the same time.” The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when he saw a gentleman rise at the other end 
of the table, and say in a solemn tone, ‘‘ Madame la 
Baronne de Staél est incapable dune telle bassesse.” lt 
was Auguste de Staél, her son, whom Rogers had 
never before seen. 

Nov. 3 to 9, 1831. Saw my Lord Edward an- 
nounced as one of the articles in the Quarterly, to 
be abused of course; and this so immediately after 
my dinings and junketings with both editor and 
publisher! Having occasion to write to Murray, 
sent him the following squib :— 


THOUGHTS ON EDITORS. 
Editur et edit. 
No, editors don’t care a button 
What false and faithless things they do; 
They'll let you come and cut their mutton, 
And then they'll have a cut at you. 


With Barnes I oft my dinner took, 

Nay, met ev’n Horace Twiss to please him ; 
Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 

For which may his own devils seize him! 
With Doctor Bowring I drank tea, 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle; 
And yet th’ ungrateful L.L.D. 

Let fly at me next week an article. 


John Wilson gave me suppers hot, 
With bards of fame like Hogg and Packwood, 
A dose of black strap then I got, 
And after a still worse of * Blackwood.” 
Alas, and must I close the list 
With thee, my Lockhart, of the“ 
So kind, with bumper in thy fist, - 
With pen, so very gruff and tar tarly. 


Quarterly,” 


Now in thy parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret, — 
Till ’twixt the two in doubt I be 

Which sourest is, thy wit or claret. 


Readers in general must be much edified by 
such passages as the following— 
ing of a mistake in promotion made by the Duke 
of Wellington. 


Jan. 4, 1832. It was when D., expressing his grati- 
tude for the promotion, and his hope that he should | 
be allowed to keep it, added his desire also that the | 
Duke would do justice te ——, that the Duke 
replied in these words, ‘* No, ——,” &e. &e. 
neighbours to dinner; music in the evening. 

Surely if delicacy forbad the 
names, common sense, of which the editor has 
abundance, might dictate the propriety of omit- 
ting such passages altogether. 

April 7, 1832. Went to make calls and to prepare 
for my departure to morrow. Dined with Rogers. 
Company, Lord Clifden, &c. Sat next to Barnes, to 
whom I gave some verses about the peerage, which I 
had copied out in the morning. “A letter from the 
Honourable Henry Lady Emma ——.” 
Begged me in anything I might now write for him to 
spare Croker, which I told him was an unnecessary 
caution, as Croker and I were old allies. 


——- to 


insertion of 


| complaint instantly. 


| 


On this passage the I tditor remar ho 


To Moore it was unnecessary to address a request 
to spare a friend; if the request had been addressed 
to the other party, asking him to spare Moore, what 
would have been the result? P robably while Moore 
was alive, and able to wield his pen, it might have 
been successful ; had Moore been dead, it would have 
served only to give an additional zest to the pleasure 


ROGERS AND HIS PUBLISHER. 

Dec. 17,1830. Went totakeleave of Rogers, whosends 
by me to Bessy a large paper copy of his most beautiful 
book, Jtaly, the getting up of which has cost him five 
thousand pounds. Told me of asquabble he has had 
with thepublisher of it, who, in trying to justify himself 
for some departure from his original agreeement, com- 
plained rather imprudently of the large sum of ready 
money he had been obliged to lay out uponit. “ As 
to that,” said Rogers, “‘I shall remove that cause of 
Bring me your aceount.” The 
something not much short of 
writing a cheque fer 
more to 


account was brought ; 
15007. “There,” said Rogers, 
the whole sum, “I shall leave you nothing 
say upon that ground.” 
(added Rogers, after telling me these circumstances), 
I should have been his slave for life.” 
BURDETT’S CONSERVATISM DEPLORABLE. 

March 16, 1833. By the way, young Murray told 
me the other day that Croker had lately met Burdett 
somewhere (for the first time) at dinner, and that he 
said afterwards to Murray, “ 
he beats me hollow.” As an addition to this, I have 
heard since that Peel was also of the party ; and that, 
after one of Burdett’s extravaganzas in his new line, 
Peel said quietly, “ This is all very well, and I, of 
course, agree with you; but it would be as well not 
to take quite so high a tone.” Peel keeping down 
Burdett’s toryism is excellent! But 1 doubt this 
supplemen: to the story. 


These two volumes are an evident improve- 
ment on the last. Whether this be owing 
to the better quality of the material, or to its 
greater condensation, the editor alone is com- 
petent to decide. A hope is held out that the 
work will be completed in eight volumes. 





Memoir of Maegill ¢ hrichton. By the 
Lor, Flisk and Craick. Edinburgh: 
and Co. 

Tuis is a very well written and very readable memoir 

of a remarkable man. We never saw Crichton but 

once, when he seemed to us a moderu Don Quixote. 

The same tall figure—the same gaunt physiognomy— 

| the same eccentricity—the same irritable temper—and 

| the same chivalric, unselfish, and generous disposition 
were there. The noblest thing he ever did was his 
last journey in support of Dr. Thomson, of Coldstream. 


Rev. J. Tay- 
T. Constable 


These are deeds which must not pass away. 
task in a workmanlike 


Mr. Taylor has executed his 
into th 


manner, and has not infused 
the leaven of sectarianism. 


book much of 


Tue second and third volumes of the new edition of 
the Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn extend 
from the year 1665 to 1699. It is certainly one of the 
most curious works in our language, second only in 
interest to the celebrated Diary of Pepyss——Mrs. 
Newton CrossLanp has contributed to juvenile 
literature a delightful little volume, entitled J/emo- 
rable Women; the Story of their Lives: comprising 
Lady Rachel Russell, Mrs, Thrale, Fanny Burney, 
Mary L. Ware, Mrs. Hutchinson, Lady Fanshawe, 
Margaret Fuller, and Lady Sale. Her design is not 
to give a memoir of each ; but to take the most remark- 
able event in their several careers,—the incident that 
has stamped the character and coloured the destiny 
of the heroine—and narrate it fully and pictorially, 





Moore is speak- | 


Some | 





| the reader. It is aright wholesome book, as well as 
| one of the most absorbing interest, and we recom- 
mend it to the regards of all papas and mammas. It 
| should have a place in every school library. 
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Recent Events in the ran | By D. Urqunar 
London : Clarke and Co. 
Mr. Urquuart has become a recognised and in- 
contestable authority on all points connected with 
the complicated questions of the East. The im- 
mense mass of facts and materials collected by 
him during a long course of laborious investiga- 
tion form, indeed, a primary source from which 
consciously or unconsciously is derived our 
stock of substantial information. Twenty y 
ago the author’s first st 
its Resources, comprised the 
tually and anticipated the views 
current on the internal capabilities of the 
man Empire, its value as a European state, the 
| tendency and consequences of its external rela- 
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know ledge we ac- 
now 


Otto- 


pe SSCSS, 


bringing the scene vividly before the imagination of 


chief 


andard work, 7urkey and 


fas 
tions. 


“* Had I been a pour author | 


Talk of Conservatism! | 


Urquhart proclaimed the power of 
in Turkey when every other 
people to the tomb of the 
Capulets, or that of states undergoing the pro- 
cess of decomposition. Questions like these are 
not matters of opinion, and, once decided, do not 
leave a choice of plans to be pursued. They are 
matters of fact, and statements respecting them 
must be either simply true, or entirely erroneous. 
Consequently the line of conduct founded upon a 
right or wrong judgment of the case must lead 
to safety, or to certain ruin. 

For this reason, and at this most critical june- 
ture, we regard with interest any new produc- 
tion from the pen of a writer, whose statesman~ 
like appreciation of a subject which has baffled 
the sagacity or exposed the ignorance of the ma- 


regeneration existing 
volee consigned her 


jority of European politicians, recent events have 


strikingly confirmed. Throughout the train of 
circumstances which have convulsed, agitated, 
and astonished Europe, the many realisations of 
predictions made by Mr. Urquhart prove that 
no fundamental change has occurred in the true 
aspect of affairs. 

The Progress of Russia contained assertions 
relative to the comparative strength, physical 
and moral, of Russia and Turkey, incredible till 
the echo of the first Turkish shot along the 
Danube turned totally the tide of public opinion. 

The present volume is the reprint of a series 
of articles which, written day by day and track- 
ing step by step the movements of the time, con- 
tain at once an accurate detail and philosophical 
exposition of the transactions in the East. Mr. 
Urquhart professes himself “ a Tory in the purest 
sense of the word—a Tory of the times of Anne;” 


|} but no person, to whatever party or principles he 


may be attached, can read this volume without ac- 
quiring new and valuable information. It is stated 
in the preface that these articles have been reprinted 
without the slightest alteration; yet the style is 
not inferior to that of the author’s more studied 
compositions. The collection, indeed, includes 
essays of superior merit in a literary point of 
view; for instance, “Nineveh and Parliament;” 
“ Philosophy of Ambition;” “The Error.” The 
religious question is well explained in two arti- 
cles on “ The Greek Church and Russian Pro- 
tection,” and “Protestantism and the Czar.” Our 
extracts, selected for the present interest of the 
subject they examine, are from the articles 
entitled “The Turks in Arms, and the Turks 
in Diplomacy,” and “Terms of Settlement with 
Turkey.” 
CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 

The Turks must not now lay down their arms, unless 
on the following conditions :—Full compensation forthe 
expenses of the war; the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Circassia; the non-restoration of the anterior 
broken treaties; a guarantee against any pretension 
of any interference, on the ground of religion, with 
the subjects of the Porte; and the total exclusion of 
the European Powers from this arrangement. This 
will involve the payment, by Russia, of 4,000,0002 
for the expenses of the Porte, and 2,500,000 for in- 
demnity to the Prineipalities—that is to say, the re- 
payment of the sum exacted from the Porte at the 
last war. The Russian troops may be retained in the 
Principalities as hostages for the payment of the in- 
stalments. If Russia refuses these terms, then the 
Porte must proseeute the war, even should reverses 
occur, and be content with nothing less than the re- 
covery of Bessarabia and the independence of the 
Crimea. But to effect this, Turkey requires more 
than 180,000 men on the Danube. She wants a man 
at Constantinople. She-has got that man. Let her 
use him. I need not name him. In such times men 
cannot be concealed. ‘‘Coneeal me a man,” says 
Confucius, ‘ay, conceal me a man.” If this be not 
done, then will the present. success of the Turkish 
arms be a Russian victory; the populations who 
rushed to defend her frontiers, returning home to 
misery, will brood over the cowardice and ineptness 
that filched from them their triumph, and dared not 
; saddled with tooth 


use their strength ; Turkey will be 
money; the Provinces will be sequestrated, their 
resources ruined, the Turkish financial system con- 


firmed in its suicidal non-exactions; a reaction will 








follow throughout every tribe and creed, and Russia, 
having recovered the grain trade, and thereby rescued 
from dissolution, will remain ia the J ipalities till 
the spring, when new events will come to change the 
face of Europe If the Porte has to bear the charges 
of her own armaments, amounting to 4,000,000/, then 
—even without taking intoaccount the heavy losses in 
the Principalities, far less any lien on them— it is clear 
that it will have recourse to a loan. I do not say 
this is a necessary consequence, but that it will hap- 
pen; indeed, the decision has been uly taken. 
We are accustomed to loans. There are those amongst 
us who think debt a prop of public credit, and a. stay 
of international friendshi 1 must beg of such to 
look at the matter without reference to preconceived 
opinions. No Mussulman Government can contra 
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a debt, no more than it can impose a tax. No | 
Mussulman Government can pay interest. Not only | 
has it no authority to do one or the other, but there 
is no resource in the constitution to supply such an 
authority. Ukases there do not rule, Royal ordon- | 
nances do not prevail, nor writsrun. No Parliament 
can vote supplies from the pockets of others, far less 
impose burdens on generations unborn. Consequently, 
a loan is an act of infidelity and of usurpation, and | 
converts Turkey into a despotism and an anarchy. 
When the Ottoman Empire, to the physical eye, 
exhibited every symptom ofdecomposition, I hesitated 
not to proclaim its inherent vitality. That that con- 
clusion was the result, not of capricious dogmatism, 
but of maturely-considered facts, results have proved. | 
The grounds of my confidence were the simplicity 
and excellence of the financial system, based on a re- 
ligious and immutable law. With equal confidence 
I now prognosticate, at the moment that Europe is 
startled with the evidences of her power and strength, 
her speedy decay, if this loan be contracted; that is, if 
her institutions are upset, her laws violated, the | 
political and religious convictions of her people set at 
nought, for the introduction of a system of gambling | 
and chicane. What has ruined all the young States 
of the last quarter of a century—what but British | 
loans? This, then, has to be added to the items I set 
down yesterday in the account standing against 
Turkey, unless she prosecutes the war to the reim- 
bursement of its charges. 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WHEN the trumpet sounds to the battle against 
Rome, our Scotch friends are never backward. The 
spirit of John Knox has so completely leavened the 
whole nation, that wherever else Popery may thrive, 
certainly it will not be in Scotland. Kirk and Free 
Kirk, Cameronians, Seceders and Dissenters of every 
hue, all alike hold it in the heartiest detestation, and 
show its advocates no quarter. Two new publica- 
tions on the subject, both of them by ministers of the 
Established Kirk, are now before us. The first is 
entitled Another Contribution to the Times: being 
Three Lectures on Popery and its Tendencies. By JAMES 
MACFARLANE, D.D., Minister of Duddingstone. 
(Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie.)—This is a work of 
only small dimensions, but one which embraces some 
of the most important points of difference between 
Protestantism and Popery. The lectures are on the 


following subjects, viz.:—‘‘The Right and Rule of 
Private Judgment ;” ‘ Popery the Antagonist of the 


Gospel; ” and ‘* Popery the Enemy of the Law.” Dr. 
Macfarlane is a forcible writer, and we have been 
much struck with the logic of some of his arguments. 
We must mention particularly his lecture on the 
right of private judgment in matters of faith, taking 
however the Scripture for our rele, as a clear and ir- 
refragable vindication of the Protestant doctrine on 
that subject. 

The second work to which we have alluded is— 
The Mystery Unveiled; or, Popery as its Dogmas and 
Pretensions appear in the Light of Reason, the Bible, | 
and History. By the Rey. James BELL, one of the | 
Ministers of Haddington. (Edinburgh: Paton and | 
Ritchie.)--Mr. Bell attacks Romanism in all its | 
aspects, religious, social, and political. He shows it | 
to be a system completely opposed to the word of | 
God; robbing the Almighty of his glory ; detracting | 
from the merits of Christ’s redemption; giving to | 
saints and angels, but more especially to the Virgin | 
Mary, the attributes which belong only to the Sa- | 
viour himself; interposing the Church and her au- | 
thority perpetually between the creature and the 
Creator; corrupting the minds of men, and even of 
young maidens, by the abominations of the confes- 
sional; trampling upon the minds and consciences of 
men, even to the extent of persecution by fire and 
sword, whenever possible; and finally—not to say | 
more—opposing itself with steady persistency to the | 
amelioration and progress of society. Popery has | 
been often arraigned on these several counts, and | 
there is not much that is new in the present publica- | 
tion. The author, however, knows how to press his | 
charges with vigour. He is strong both in facts and | 
arguments, and has gathered together numerous par- | 
ticulars illustrative of the actual working of Popery | 
in different countries, which, we doubt not, will prove 
interesting to many readers. 

Dr. Cumming has followed up his “ Sabbath Read- | 
ings” by two new volumes, entitled Sabbath Morning | 
Readings on the Old Testament : Book of Exodus. By the 
Rev. Joun Cummina, D.D. (London: Shaw.); and Sab- 
bath Evening Readings on the New Testament : St. Mark. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummrine, D.D. (London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.)\—These, like the previous volumes on 
Genesis and Matthew, are not intended as anything 
more than simple expositions of Scripture for the use 
of ordinary readers. They abound in lessons of prac- 
tical instruction, and display all those beauties of 
style which usually attach to whatever issues from 
Dr. Cumming’s pen. 

The same author has also just published Christ our 
Passover Hy Thoughts on the Atonement. By the 
Rey. Joun Cummine, D.D. (London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co.)—The object of this work is to exhibit the 








or, 


| the most important passages in the sacred narrative.” 


| Exeter, 1698.” 


signed to foreshadow a glorious sacrifice that should 
be finished in the fulness of the times.” The New 
Testament is shown to be the interpreter of the Old, 
and both together are shown to reveal the blood of 
Christ as the only atonement for sin. “‘ Christ cruci- 


| fied,” says the writer, “is the very cohesion of every 


truth, the harmony of every statement, the alpha and 
omega of the Gospel. In other words, Christianity is 
the expansion of Christ crucified; and Christ cruci- 
fied is the sum and substance of Christianity.” Far 
from believing, with some, that this doctrine of the 


Atonement should be treated with reserve, he is of | 


opinion that it cannot be brought too prominently 
forward, and that all Christian ministers are bound to 
enunciate again and again the apostolic truth, that 
God“ hath made him who knew no sin to be sin for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” 

A Selection of Hymns for Sabbath~-schools and Christian 
Families. Edited by the Rev. ANpRew R. Bonar. 
(Edinburgh : Moodie. )—This selection of hymns con- 
tains most of those usually found in miscellaneous 
collections, besides some few that do not often appear. 

The Wrath of the Lamb; or, the Doctrine of Ever- 
lasting Punishment set forth in the Gospel: a Sermon. 
By the Rev. G. E. Brser, LL.D. (London: Riving- 
tons).—Advocates the generally received doctrine of 
the Catholic Church on the subject of “everlasting 
punishment.” It contains a thoughtful and earnest 
appeal to Christians not to disregard the plain 
teaching of the word of God upon so important a 
subject. 

Helps to the Thoughtful Reading of the Four Gospels. 
By Henry Srespine, D.D. No.1. (London: Wer- 
theim and Macintosh.)—These Helps consist of brief 
notes, ‘“‘ written with the desire of fixing attention on 


The learned reader will not see in them anything 
that tends to elucidate points of disputed criticism ; 
but all may be edified by the pious character of the 
writer’s reflections. 

Discourses and Communion Addresses. By the Rev. 
James Duncan. (Jedburgh: Easton.)—This little 
work, we are informed, was “ published at the request 
of several individuals who were desirous to possess a 
specimen of the author’s pulpit services.” The dis- 
courses are only four in number, added to which are 
two communion addresses. They have the merit of 
being sound and scriptural, setting forth some of the 
prominent truths of Christianity in a manner that 
cannot fail to leave a strong impression upon the 
reader. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts. By 
WixuiAmM Cuitcor, M.A. New edition, by RicHarp 
Hoover, M.A. (London: Skeffington)—is a reprint 
of a scarce and valuable work, first published at 
Exeter in 1698, and afterwards with the imprint of 
London in 1734. ‘The present edition is a careful 
collation of that of 1734, with the rare original of 
It is a little work which we can 
heartily commend—especially to all such as admire 
the quaint but often rich style of the seventeenth- 
century divines. 

Hore Sabbatice ; or, the Sabbatic Cycle the Divine 
Chronometer: a Dissertation to prove the Original 
Sabbatic Ordinance to be Perpetual but not Legal. By 
RicwHarp Bauw. (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
—There is a little too much pretension in the title of 
this work. None of the arguments that it contains 
are, so far as we can judge, new. The principal one 
used, namely that the institution of the Sabbath dates 
before the Levitical law, and that its observance does 
not depend upon this latter, is one with which, we 
believe, every Sunday-scholar is acquainted. We do 
not, therefore, see much occasion for the present pub- 
lication. 

Some other books and pamphlets have reached us, 
which must stand over for the present. We may 
mention, however, before concluding, the second 
number of The English Bible newly divided into Para- 
graphs, fe. (London: Blackader and Co.)— and 
again call the attention of the reader to the excellency 
of the arrangement, as well as to the beauty of the 
type and paper of this new edition of the authorised 
version. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro. By Atrrep R. Watiace. London: 
Reeve and Co. 

Anadol ; the Last Home of the Faithful. By the 
Author of “The Frontier Lands of the Chris- 
tian and the Turk.” London: Bentley. 

A Month in England. By Henry T. Tucker- 
MAN, Author of “The Italian Sketch Book.” 
London: Bentley. 

Mayfair to Marathon. London: Bentley. 

(Continued from p. 45.) 


| Passover of the Jews “‘as a typical institution, de- | the luxuriance of animal and vegetable life said 


| to exist there.” His design was to make a large 
| collection of objects in natural history; but un- 
happily they were destroyed by a fire at sea 
which he encountered on his return. The reader 
will be surprised to learn that upon the whole 
Mr. Wallace was disappointed with tropical 
scenery. It would be very grand if you could 
see it, but you cannot see it on account of its 
own luxuriance. It covers the land with a green 
plain, viewed from a height, when the spectator 
looks down upon the forest; and below, nothing 
| can be seen by reason of the number of trees, and 
the thick-growing climbing plants that mat them 
together. Nor did Mr. Wallace find so many 
animals as he expected. The truth is, they can- 
not be copied in the thicket, and they move away 
at the sound of footsteps long before the traveller 
can cut his way with his hatchet to the spot where 
they had been feeding. Then there is the incal- 
culable annoyance of the insect world, destroying 
all pleasure that might otherwise be derived from 
the novelty of place and scene. Mr. Wallace saw 
most when he was upon the river; for then he 
could get a peep into vistas of the forest, and 
animal life was more abundant and approachable. 
Here is one of the most remarkable objects he 
beheld :— 


THE MILK-TREE. 

What most interested us, however, were: several 
large logs of the masseranduba, or milk-tree. On 
our way through the forest we had seen some trunks 
much notched by persons who had been extracting 
the milk. It is one of the noblest trees of the forest, 
rising with a straight stem to an enormous height: 
The timber is very hard, fine-grained, and durable; 
and is valuable for works which are much exposed to 
the weather. The fruit is eatable, and very good, the 
size of a small apple, and full of a rich and very juicy 
pulp. But strangest of all is the vegetable milk, 
which exudes in abundance when the bark is cut. It 
has about the consistence of thick cream, and, but 
for a very slight peculiar taste, could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine product of the cow. Mr. 
Leavens ordered a man to tap some logs that had 
lain nearly a month in the yard. He cut severa} 
notches in the bark with an axe, and in a minute the 
rich sap was running out in great quantities. It was 
collected in a basin, diluted with water, strained, and 
brought up at tea-time and at breakfast next morn- 
ing. The peculiar flavour of the milk seemed rather 
to improve the quality of the tea, and gave it as good 
a colour as rich cream. In coffee it is equally good. 
Mr. Leavens informed us that he had made a custard 
of it, and that, though it had a curious dark colour; 
it was very well tasted. The milk is also used for 
glue, and is said to be as durable as that made use of 
by carpenters. As a specimen of its capabilities in 
this line, Mr. Leavens showed us a violin he had 
made, the belly-board of which, formed of two pieces, 
he had glued together with it applied fresh from the 
tree, without any preparation. It had been done two 
years. The instrument had been in constant use; 
and the joint was now perfectly good and sound 
throughout its whole length. As the milk hardens 
by exposure to air, it becomes a very tough, slightly 
elastic substance, much resembling gutta-percha; 
but, not having the property of being softened by hot 
water, is not likely to become so extensively useful as 
that article. 


Another curiosity was 


THE UMBRELLA BIRD. 

The next morning my hunter arrived, and imme- 
diately went out in his canoe among the islands, 
where the umbrella-birds are found. In the evening 
after dark he returned, bringing one fine specimen. 
This singular bird is about the size of a raven, and is 
of a similar colour, but its feathers have a more scaly 
appearance, from being margined with a different 
shade of glossy blue. it is also allied to the crows in 
its structure, being very similar to them in its feet 
and bill. On its head it bears a crest, different from 
that of any other bird. It is formed of feathers more 
than two inches long, very thickly set, and with hairy 
plumes curving over at the end. These can be laid 
back so as to be hardly visible, or can be erected and 
spread out on every side, forming a hemispherical or 
rather a hemiellipsoidal dome completely covering the 
head, and even reaching beyond the point of the beak; 
the individual feathers then stand out something like 
the down-bearing seeds of the dandelion. Besides 
this, there is another ornamental appendage on the 
breast, formed by a fleshy tubercule, as thick as 
a quill and an inch and a half long, which 
hangs down from the neck, and is thickly covered 
with glossy feathers, forming a large pendent plume 
or tassel. This also the bird can either press to its 
breast, so as to be scarcely visible, or can swell out, 





Tne best part of Mr. Wallace’s work on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro is that which narrates his 
voyage up the Rio Negro, the northern branch 
of the Amazon River. Mr. Wallace informs us 
that he undertook the journey “from an earnest 


| desire to see a tropical country, and to behold , 


so as almost to conceal the fore part of its body. In 
the female the crest and the neck-plume are less de- 
veloped, and she is altogether a smaller and much 
less handsome bird. It inhabits the flooded islands 
of the Rio Negro and the Solimoes, never appearing 
on the mainland. It feeds on fruits, and utters a loud 
hoarse cry, like some deep musical instrument ; 
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whence its Indian name, Ueramimbé, “ trumpet-bird.” [ 
The whole of the neck, where the plume of feathers | 
springs from, is covered internally with a thick coat 
of hard, muscular fat, very difficult to be cleaned | 
away—which, in preparing the skins, must be done, 
as it would putrefy, and cause the feathers to drop off. | 


The country about the Upper Amazon is flat, 
and during the floods it presented the following 
singular aspect :— 


FLOODS OF THE AMAZON. 
The river was now so high that a great portion of 
the lowlands between the Rio Negro and the Amazon 
was flooded, being what is called “Gapé.” This is 
one of the most singular features of the Amazon. It 
extends from a little above Santarem up to the con- 
fines of Peru—a distance of about seventeen hundred 
miles, and varies in width on each side of the river 
from one to ten or twenty miles. From Santarem to 
Coarf, a little town on the Solimoes, a person may go 
by canoe in the wet season without once entering into 
the main river. He will pass through small streams, 
lakes, and swamps, and everywhere around him will 
stretch out an illimitable waste of waters, but all 
covered with a lofty virgin forest. For days he will 
travel through this forest, scraping against tree- 
trunks, and stooping to pass beneath the leaves of 
prickly palms, now level with the water, though raised 
on stems forty feet high. In this trackless maze the 
Indian finds his way with unerring certainty, and, by 
slight indications of broken twigs or scraped bark, 
goes on day by day as if travelling on a beaten road. 
In the Gapé peculiar animals are found, attracted by 
the fruits of trees which grow only there. In fact, 
the Indians assert that every tree that grows in the 
Gap6 is distinct from all those found in other dis- 
tricts; and when we consider the extraordinary con- 
ditions under which these plants exist, being sub- 
merged for six months of the year till they are 
sufficiently lofty to rise above the highest water-level, 
it does not seem improbable that such may be the 
case, Many species of trogons are peculiar to the 
Gapé, others to the dry virgin forest. The umbrella 
chatterer is entirely confined to it, as is also the little 
bristle-tailed manakin. Some monkeys are found 
there only in the wet season; and whole tribes of 
Indians, such as the Puruptis and Miiras, entirely 
inhabit it, building small easily-removable huts on 
the sandy shores in the dry season, and on rafts in the 
wet; spending a great part of their lives in canoes, 
sleeping suspended in rude hammocks from trees over 
the deep water; cultivating no vegetables, but sub- 
sisting entirely on the fish, turtle, and cow-fish, which 
they obtain from the river. On crossing the Rio 
Negro from the city of Barra, we entered into a tract 
of this description, Our canoe was forced under 
branches and among dense bushes, till we got into a 
part where the trees were loftier, and a deep 
gloom prevailed. Here the lowest branches of 
the trees were level with the surface of the 
water, and were many of them putting forth flowers. 
As we proceeded, we sometimes came to a grove of 
small palms, the leaves being now only a few feet 
above us; and among them was the maraja, bearing 
bunches of agreeable fruit, which as we passed the 
Indians cut off with their long knives. Sometimes 
the rustling of leaves overhead told us that monkeys 
were near, and we would soon perhaps discover them 
peeping down from among the thick foliage, and then 
ounding rapidly away as soon as we had caught a 
glimpse of them. Presently we came out into the 
sunshine, in a grassy lake filled with lilies and beau- 
tiful water-plants, little yellow bladder -worts (Utri- 
cularias), and the bright blue flowers and curious 
leaves with swollen stalks of the Pontederias. Again 
in the gloom of the forest, among the lofty cylindrical 
trunks rising like columns out of the deep water: 
now a splashing of falling fruit around us would an- 
nounce that birds were feeding overhead, and we 
could discover a flock of paroquets, or some bright- 
blue chatterers, or the lovely pompadour, with its 
delicate white wings and dut-taltend plumage ; 
now with a whirr a trogon would seize a fruit on the 
wing, or some clumsy toucan make the branches 
shake as he alighted. 


Another scrap of Natural History. 


THE COWFISH. 

One day the fisherman brought us in a fine “ peixe 
boi,” or cow-fish, a species of Manatus, which inhabits 
the Amazon, and is particularly abundant in the 
lakes in this part of the river. It was a female, about 
six feet long, and near five in circumference in the 
thickest part. The body is perfectly smooth, and 
without any projections or inequalities, gradually 
changing into a horizontal semicircular flat tail, with 
no appearance whatever of hind limbs. There is no 
distinct neck ; the head is not very large, and is ter- 
minated by a large mouth and fleshy lips, somewhat 
resembling those of a cow. There are stiff bristles 
on the lips and a few distantly scattered hairs over 
the body. Behind the head are two powerful oval 
fins, and just beneath them are the breasts, from 
which, on pressure being applied, flows a stream of 
beautiful white milk. The ears are minute holes, and the 





eyes very small. The dung resembles that of a horse. 

' . : Hig 

The colour is a dusky lead, with some large pinkish- | 
white marbled blotches on the belly. The skin is | 
about an inch thick on the back, and a quarter of an | 





inch on the belly. Beneath the skin is a layer of fat 
of a greater or less thickness, generally about an inch, 


| which is boiled down to make an oil used for light 


and for cooking. The intestines are very voluminous, 
the heart about the size of a sheep’s, and the lungs 
about two feet long, and six or seven inches wide, 
very cellular and spongy, and can be blown out like 
a bladder. The skull is large and solid, with no front 
teeth; the vertebra extend to the very tip of the tail, 
but show no rudiments of posterior limbs; the fore 
limbs, on the contrary, are very highly developed, 
the bones exactly corresponding to those of the human 
arm, having even the five fingers, with every joint 
distinct, yet enclosed in a stiff inflexible skin, where 
not a joint can have any motion. The cow-fish feeds 
on grass at the borders of the rivers and lakes, and 
swims quickly with the tail and paddles; and though 
the external organs of sight and hearing are so imper- 
fect, these senses are said by the hunters to be remark- 
ably acute, and to render necessary all their caution 
and skill to capture the animals. They bring forth 
one, or rarely two, young ones, which they clasp in 
their arms or paddles while giving suck. They are 
harpooned, or caught in a strong net, at the narrow 
entrance of a lake or stream, and are killed by driving 
a wooden plug with a mallet up their nostrils. Each 
yields from five to twenty-five gallons of oil. The 
flesh is very good, being something between beef and 
pork, and this one furnished us with several meals, 
and was an agreeable change from our fish diet. 


We conclude with an interesting account of 
that characteristic of the South American forests, 
THE CLIMBERS. 

The climbers were particularly remarkable, as much 
for the beauty of their foliage as for their flowers. 
Often two or three climb over one tree or shrub, 
mingling in the most perplexing though elegant con- 
fusion, so that it is a matter of much difficulty to 
decide to which plant the different blossoms belong, 
and should they be high up it is impossible. <A deli- 
cate white and a fine yellow convolvulus were now 
plentiful ; the purple and yellow trumpet flowers were 
still among the most showy; and some noble thick- 
leaved climbers mounted to the tops of trees, and sent 
aloft bright spikes of scarlet flowers. Among the 
plants not in flower, the twin-leaved bauhinias of 
various forms were most frequently noticed. The 
species are very numerous; some are shrubs, others 
delicate climbers, and one is the most extraordinary 
among the extraordinary climbers of the forest, its 
broad flattened woody stems being twisted in and out 
in a most singular manner, mounting to the summits 
of the very loftiest forest trees, and hanging from their 
branches in gigantic festoons, many hundred feet in 
length. A handsome pink and white clusia was now 
abundant, with large shining leaves, and flowers 
having a powerful and very fragrant odour. It grows 
not only as a good-sized tree out of the ground, but is 
also parasitical on almost every other forest-tree. Its 
large, round, whitish fruits are called “‘ cebola braba ” 
(wild onion), by the natives, and are much eaten by 
birds, which thus probably convey the seeds into the 
forks of lofty trees, where it seems most readily to take 
root in any little decaying vegetable matter, dung of 
birds, &c. that may be there; and when it arrives at 
such a size as to require more nourishment than it can 
there obtain, it sends down long shoots to the ground, 
which take root, and grow into a new stem. At Nazaré 
there is a tree by the road-side, out of the fork of which 
growsa large mucujaé palm, and onthe palmare three or 
four young clusia trees, which no doubt have or will have 
orchidee and ferns again growing uponthem. A few 
forest-trees were also in blossom; and it was truly a 
magnificent sight to behold a great tree covered with 
one mass of flowers, and to hear the deep distant 
hum of millions of insects gathered together to enjoy 
the honeyed feast. But all is out of reach of the 
curious and admiring naturalist. It is only over the 
outside of the great dome of verdure, exposed to the 
vertical rays of the sun, that flowers are produced; and 
on many of these trees there is not a single blossom 
to be found at a less height than a hundred feet. The 
whole glory of these forests could only be seen by 
sailing gently in a balloon over the undulating flowery 
surface above ; such a treat is perhaps reserved for 
the traveller of a future age. 
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The Evil Star; or, the Tide and the Planet: a 
Novel. By E. Cotsury, Esq. London: 
Street. 

Hester and Elinor ; or, the Disciplii r 
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Charles Stanley has disappointed us. We had 

anticipated something more substantial and 

vigorous from the author of Ninfa, who there 
gave indications of power which we had hoped 
that practice would have developed. It is not so, 
however; Charles Stanley is essentially light in 
| construction and in composition. It is the 
flimsiest story told in the manner of small talk; 
but, we are bound also to say, amusing and 
readable—attracting us just as would a pleasant 
chatter-pie, who talks well, but whose talk, when 
we come to analyse it, we find to be all about 
nothing. The reader who begins it will go through 
it, or, we should rather say, will gallop through it, 
as regular novel-devourers know how,—merely 
glancing over some parts, skipping others, and 
skimming the rest, thus dispatching the three 
volumes in a couple of sittings. For one thing it 
is to be commended. There are no disquisitions, 
no preachments, no dogmatism, no attempts at 
fine writing, or smart writing, or poetical writing. 
The author just tells his story, and is content, 
and thereby contents his readers, who are looking 
merely for a quiet excitement to kill a few idle 
hours at this Christmas time. Like the story and 
the writing, the characters are unsubstantial— 
they have no flesh and blood, they come like 
shadows, so depart. They will be forgotten very 
soon, for they are not individual men and women, 
but ideal representatives of classes—with the 
single exception of Lady Ramsay, who is true to 
nature. Perhaps we have been needlessly 
complaining of a work that was only designed to 
amuse, and has not failed in its design; but we 
are desirous to see a more solid and enduring 
character impressed upon our works of fiction. 

We desire to have them more laboriously con- 

structed, more carefully composed, in an earnest 

spirit, not with the mere purpose of telling a 

tale, but with design to develope new phases of 

character—to illustrate, as it were, the philosophy 
| of the human mind, and to teach some lessons 
from the learning of which the reader may be 
thereafter wiser and better. This is the true 
purpose of fiction ; and whatever does not this, 
however it may amuse for the moment, is, in 

truth, a degradation of literature, and calls for a 

protest from all critics who look upon literature 

with reverence, as a power that should ever be 
directed to some good end. 

Maud is the production of a new pen; but not 
unpractised in composition, and having natural 
powers, which have been cultivated with dili- 
gence. The first remark of every reader of Maud 
will be, ‘It is very well written.” The style is 
polished, bearing evidence of care and correction. 
There is no scribbling. The author seems to 
have resolved not merely to write a book, but to 
write it as well as he could, and to give himself 
to it as a serious business rather than as a mere 
recreation, which so many of our modern novelists 
appear to esteem it. So hastily, indeed, are 
fictions improvised for the season’s supply, even 
by our better writers, that they go to the press 
directly from the writing-desk, with all their 
imperfections, and with scarcely a correction; 
and then the reader is doomed to the annoyance 
of whole pages of slovenly writing, which genius 
itself cannot always avoid, although it can always 
expunge. Maud, however, has set a good ex- 
ample, which we cite with commendation, in 
hope that it will be followed, and that our 
novelists will make a point of appearing in fiction 
in full dress, instead of in their dressing-gowns 
and slippers. Having thus praised the style, we 
must be equally just with the story; and that, we 
are bound to say, is not so highly to be com- 
mended. It is as good as the average of plots 
in English novels, certainly ; but we should have 
anticipated a more original one from an author 
| having such capacities. Here we find the com- 

mon failing of our literature—the want of inven- 

tiveness. Whether it be for reading or for the 
| stage, the writers of fiction in England are unable 
to invent ingenious and original plots. We meet 
with the same materials over and over again, 
varied only in their arrangement, insomuch 
| that a practised novel-reader, informed of 
|the time and place at which the scene is 
| laid, and the names and characters of the prin- 
cipal personages, could predict accurately the 
incidents that would occur, and what will be the 
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* r Sere . | 
ending. Why did not so able a writer as that 


before us make a bold attempt to be original, and 
prove himself as successful in his story as in his 
style ? Let him try to do so in his next novel, 


and we promise him a popularity such as few can | 


boast. In conception and portraiture of character 
he is more happy than in the invention of a story. 
His personages are drawn sharply and naturally, 
and they are individualised. As is usual, Maud, 
although the heroine, is not the most interesting 
of the group to whom we are introduced. Cicely 
is the creation on whom the author has ex- 
pended the most care. She is a coquette with a 
heart—strange contradiction in terms, and yet 
true to nature. She is a coquette from vanity, 
but she has strong and kindly feelings also; and 


| derable merit. 


these strive for the mastery, and sometimes one | 


prevails, sometimes the others. 
deeply often at the moment when she appears to 
be feeling least, and she torments the man she 
loves because her vanity is wounded by the sup- 
position that he is blind to her attractions. But 
we must not let readers into the secret of a 
novel which we recommend them to procure at 
once from their libraries, assuring them that they 


She feels most | 


will find in Maud a fiction whose merits are far | 
| tent the truth goes, or where fiction has been 
| mingled with fact, the reader has no means of 


above the average, and the promise of whose 
pages is even better than the performance. 


Mrs. Wilkins’s Slave Son is a fiction of a class | ¥" 18 bec 
| often made to compositions of this class. In such 


to which we feel great objection. It is written 
with a design to prove a case, aad not, as all fiction 
should be written, for the single purpose of 
depicting humanity as it is in some of its infinite 
phases. The Slave Son is written with an anti- 
slavery design—a very good object in itself, but 
not legitimately prosecuted by fictions, in which 
the author necessarily colours every character, 
and twists every argument, so as to enforce his 
own views. Mrs. Wilkins is, however, not one of 
those who are utterly blind in one eye; she can 
occasionally look at both sides of a question; she 
avows frankly in her preface that something is 
to be said by the other party. She states that 
her tale was written before the appearance of 
Uncle Tom, but that it was thrown aside until its 
publication was suggested by the success of Mrs. 
Stowe. Certainly, but for this assertion, we 
should have concluded that the writing as well as 
the publishing of the tale had been suggested by 
the popularity of Unele Tom. Be that as it may, 
the Slave Son is an interesting, and in many 





| shouting liberty 


at least, a pleasant change from London, Paris, | ladies, is desirous of seeing the world, and writ- 


and Italy, with which novel-readers have been | ing books about what she sees. 


nauseated of late years; and therefore we recom- 
mend our readers to place it upon their list as 
one of the books to be “sent for” from the 
library. 

CasteHamonte is really a romance, although it 


professes to be a biography. As such, it is clever, | 


amusing, and even instructive ; but it is not 


quite fair to hold it out to the world as some- | 
It might have stood upon its own | 


thing more. 
merits as fiction; it is not unlikely to be con- 
demned by those who look for a genuine bio- 
graphy and find themselves deceived. As a fiction, 
we repeat, it undoubtedly possesses very consi- 
It is written with singular inten- 
sity of feeling, almost amounting to passion; it is 
very eloquent, as passion always is; it has many 
flashes of poetry—true poetry; and occasionally 


reflections are interspersed which strike and sur- | 


prise by their sententious wisdom. Nor is the 
story ill-eonceived. There is abundance of inci- 
dent, which prevents it from ever flagging. Of 
the revolution the author gives what appears to 


Accordingly, 
assuming the dress of a man, she wanders about 
the Continent, visiting even the gambling-tables, 
and indulging other excesses, of course with the 
single purpose of seeing the world. Then, re- 
suming her proper costume, she makes a sensa- 
tion at Florence, attracts a lover, whose passion 
she encourages without sharing it, and then 
heartlessly throws him off, having herself fallen 
in love with a gentleman who is engaged to 
another lady, whom he marries; and in a fit of 


| jealousy she dons her male attire again, and 


be a faithful, because a minute picture, taken | 


seemingly by an eye-witness ; but to what ex- 


knowledge; and that is the objection we have so 


a dilemma the safest course is to treat all as 
fiction, the author not having indicated his 
own boundaries ; and so looking upon the scenes 
here depicted, they are as vivid as any to be 
found in the romances of Scott. The reflections 
are necessarily more genuine; they are utter- 
ances of experience, and they read some useful 


lessons to the promoters of revolutions and the | 


advocates for wars that may establish democracy. 
The author confesses that the result of a revo- 


lution is to set up the dregs of mankind, the | 


vilest, cruelest, and most ruffianly of our species 
—the human. tiger—the thief and the murderer. 
It is thetr reign; and it is because they alone are 
found to profit by it, that the better part of the 
community rush to the despotism of the sword, 
to protect them against the despotism of rascality 
as the excuse fcr plunder. 


| Teaching such a wholesome lesson at this time, 
when the revolutionary monster is trying to lift | 
| up his head again, Custel/amonte will do good ser- 


respects an original, story; it has also another | 


attraction which gives it more substantial value; 
it abounds in admirable pictures of West Indian 
scenery and society, which of themselves will 
repay perusal. We regret that the numerous 
claims of the season upon our space forbid us to 
present. some of those brilliantly-coloured sketches 
which we had marked for extract. 

EmILIE CaRLEN is becoming almost as popular 


cannot think with equal desert. Carlen wants 
many of the qualities that have recommended 
Miss Bremer’s works to an European fame—her 
faculty for anatomising the human heart and 
tracing and revealing its most delicate fibres; her 
intensity of description, which makes her words 


vice, and therefore we hope it will have an ex- 
tensive circulation ; but it should be reprinted in 
a cheap volume in the “ Parlour Library,” or by 


| the enterprising Routledges. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. E. Colburn on 
his achievement of The Evil Star. He, too, like 
another in the list before us, is wanting in the 
first requirement of an author—the ability to 


| express himself in tolerably good and graceful 
with English readers as Miss Bremer, but we | 


English. 


| himself, or be set, lessons in the art of writing, 


| led 


things, and her ability to throw the mystery of | 


romance about the personages of common life. | 


Carlen has none of these; but there is much also 


that Miss Bremer has. not, and something that | 


she can boast. In Carlen’s novels we find truer 
pictures of life in a grade below that usually pre- 
ferred by Miss Bremer. The Swedish peasant is 
introduced to us here, and country life and man- 
ners among the farmers and villagers, with whom 
the writer displays a manifest sympathy, not 
describing them as seen from afar off by one who 
looks down upon them, but rather as one of 
themselves, telling of experiences drawn from the 
stores of memory. There is a great deal more 


! 


simplicity in Carlen, alike in the construction of | 


the plot, in the conception of her characters, and 
in description. Both, however, are deeply inte- 
resting, not merely as novelists, but as intro- 
ducing English readers to new scenes and a new 
people, relieving the moneteny of the circulating 
library fare with other manners and modes of 


thought than those which are yearly produced by | 


our own writers of fiction, evermore repeating 
themselves and one another. 

For these reasons an elegant 
Emilie Carlen’s John will be heartily welcomed. 
It is, we think, the best of the many fictions 
that have proceeded from the same pen. There 


is a more complicated plot, and the story is con- 
ducted with more energy, unimpeded by such 
long dialogues and laboured descriptions as have 
burdened some of its predecessors. 


It will be, 


translation of 


| of audacity rather than of ingenuity. 





and practise laboriously and long, and burn whole 
quires of manuscript, before he can claim a place 
among the novelists of the time. Thus, in one 
page (65), we find the expressions “had actually 
him,”—“ was literally perishing,” — “ was 
actually meditating.” These are obvious vulgar- 
isms, even if sparingly introduced ; but, occurring 
in some dozen lines, they prove an unfitness to 
appear in print, which Mr. Colburn himself 
should have recognised ; or, if he were blind to 
faults, his friends, his publisher, or even the 
printer, should have brought them to his notice. 
Mr. Colburn has something in him notwithstand- 
ing these surface defects. He possesses a good 
deal of imagination, some felicity of expression, 
some powers of description. He need not despair, 
with due cultivation, of achieving a respectable 
place in romantic literature. Men wanting his 
natural abilities have won a sort of fame—we 
could name some among the living. Not, how- 
ever, by The Evil Star will he attain the object 
of his ambition. 


Hester and Elinor has at least the merit of | 


novelty; but it is the sort of novelty that con- 
sists in venturing upon a story which there is 
little merit in conceiving, but much courage in 
adopting. The author is entitled to the credit 
He has 
a design, however, which is indicated by his 
second title, the Discipline of Suffering, to teach 
to woman the lesson that her sphere is home, 
and that neither masculine pursuits nor public 
life conduce to her true happiness. This whole- 
some moral is conveyed by the history of Hester 
and Elinor, who both fly out of the sphere which 


woman is peculiarly constituted to adorn. Hester, | 


suggested probably by some modern travelling 


He, too, must become a student, and set | 


| little village of Aston. 


follows bride and bridegroom from place to place, 
alarming the one and teasing the other. Elinor 
adopts a more modest manner for gratifying her 
thirst for notoriety. She has a passion for fame; 
she sighs to be distinguished. She aspires to 
authorship; she tries to make a sensation in 
music; she would be an artist; she thirsts for 
the applause of the stage; and accordingly she 
neglects all her duties to her family. Sorrow 
restores her to a consciousness of her folly. Sick- 
ness deprives her of her mother, and throws two 
infants upon her care; and an aecident disables 
her father. Other ills befall her; and she is 
cured of her ambition by the sharp discipline of 
suffering. The improbabilities of the story are 
obvious; but some ability is displayed in the 
writing. 

Miss Emma Warpurton has too hastily rushed 
into print. She wants experience in the art of 
composition, Her grammar even is not always 
correet ; her sentences are very ill constructed, 
and her language abounds in tautologies. Open 
where we will, we find the same faults, proving 
them to be the result of inexperience in the 
art of writing, and not of mere negligence in 
correction; she does not yet know the difference 
between bad and good writing. Nor is this all. 
There is a very juvenile air about the whole work 
—a school-girlish style in sentiment and deserip- 
tion. This is indicated by the opening paragraph 
of Mabel :—“ One morning early, in the month 
of August a few years since, the sun rose lazily 
and luxuriously over the hills that bounded the 
The golden beams of 


| that glorious luminary falling first upon the 


ivy-covered tower of the little church, seemed to 
the eye of fancy to linger with pleasure round 
the sacred edifice, as if glad to recognise the altar 
of Him who from the beginning had fixed his 
daily course through the bright arch of the 
heavens,” &c. &c. And this is a favourable speci- 
men of the work. Is the reader satisfied? We 
recommend Miss Warburton to write, and burn 
her manuscript after it is written, for three years, 
before she again ventures into print. ‘Thus she 
may qualify herself to pass the ordeal of criti- 
cism. 








Amonc the lesser works of fiction, we find numerous 
reprints, in cheap forms, of works that have obtained 
celebrity in the more expensive shape, and now court 
the popular pocket in single volumes at small 
prices. Foremost of these is Messrs. Routledge’s 
famous enterprise with Bulwer’s works, leased by 
them. for a short term of years at the seemingly 
enormous price of 10,0002 But they have cal- 
culated well. Pelham is before us complete at 
eighteenpence. It has not been published a week, 
and 40,000 copies have been sold. After paying Sir 


| Edward thus highly a profit has been realised already. 
| And who will not possess himself of Bulwer’s works 


| —still less why it was printed. 





at such a price? Mr. ScaRGILL’s Usurer’s Daughter 
has appeared in Clark and Co.’s Cheap Series. A 
tale sent to us from New York, entitled Busy Moments 
of an Idle Woman, is very cleverly written, with much 
smartness, and abounding %*: shrewd common sense. 
~The Phrenologist's Daughter; a Tale (Hope and 
Co.), aims at the comic, but dees not quite attain it. 
The author has the sense of humour in him; but he 
wants the power of expressing it so as to kindle it in 
others. We scarcely know why this story was written 
It is not altogether 
without merit. The author has both facility and fe- 
licity of expression: he hits off a peculiarity of 
person or manner or mind with graphic skill. We 








| suspect he could produce a better work if he would 


practise more, take more pains with the composition, 
and not attempt to be “ funny.” That is the besetting 
sin of our medern literature, first promoted by 
Punch, who is witty, and eneouraged by Dickens, 
who ts humorous, and vainly endeavoured to be 
imitated by simple young men and silly old ones, 
who fancy that to be “ funny” is wit and humour, 
whereas it is neither. There is the same difference 
between the funny man and the witty man as 
between the clown in the pantomime and Sidney 
Smith or Tom Hood. —— Lucy Asheroft is a 
pretty little tale of the North, exhibiting life at the 
| manufactories, addressed to his wife and family by 
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It comprises “‘ Elective Affinities ;” 
“The Sorrows of Werter;” “ German Emigrants ;” 
“The Good Woman ;” and a “ Nouvellette.” We read 
them eagerly for the fame’s sake of the author; but 
they disappointed us. They excited no sympathy : 

probably they are not in accordance with the bent of 
English tastes. Nevertheless, we shall all be glad to 
possess them. They are necessary to the complete- 

ness of a library. ——The 20th vol. of the Library 


Tales of Goethe. 


Edition of the Waverley Novels completes the work, | 


which is one of the most attractive that could be 
placed upon the book-shelf. Large type makes it 
vacant to read. The paper is good; the illustra- 
tions are beautiful; the size a portly octavo ; and 
the price moderate. The smaller editions serve well 
enough to be thumbed by a household, and to lie 
about anywhere ; but this is undoubtedly the work 
for a gentleman’s library. We are glad to wel- 
come the Parlour Library again. It was the founder 
of the one-shilling novels, and is the best collection 
of them. It reappears with Mrs. Daniel’s Scottish 
Heiress. 
not selected for the occasion. 
of Mr. James, and now has given us his Arabella 
Stuart. But we suspect that this part of the enter- 
prise has not been successful. 
James. Mr. Cooke has published in a small 
volume the popular collection of tales for children by 
an American lady, a sister of N. P. meme entitled 

Little Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends. 
fully illustrated, and will be a charming gift-boo Ik. 











POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 





Idle Hours. By FExos Coucu. London: Par- 
tridge and Oakey. 
Tie Day of Trial. By the Author of “ England’s 


Kerby and Son. 
By a Manchester Lady. 


Palladium.” London: 
Gertrude and Emmeline. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Minor Poems. By H.J.Srarves, Esq. London: 
Stanford. 

Reflections from Nature, and other Poems. 
Pickering. 

A Lay of the Sea; with kindred Poems, Clark, 


Beeton, and Co. 
Wirn old departed 1853 we are sadly in arrears, 
therefore it is desirable that we should be prompt 
in thought and concise in expression. Brevity 
can be no injustice to a batch of books having no 
claim to genius ; ; and it would be a waste of time 
to seek for jewels in places not adapted for their 
production. Commercially speaking, wealth is 
the product of labour; but no amount of research 
could extract riches from these volumes. It 
would be idle to explore the Jdle Hours of Mr. 
Enos Couch for anything worthy the name of 
poetry. His language has a certain amount of 
religious fervour, much akin to some of our old 
Christmas carols, being very rude and inartistic. 
It is true that religious inspiration embodies 
poetic emotion, but it does not follow that the 
religious aspirant is a poet. Mr. Enos Couch does 
not attempt the sublime, therefore it may be 
granted that he does not drop into the ridiculous; 
but he affects the familiar, and sinks into the 
commonest of common-place. ‘This is how he 
apostrophises “a lady,” one of the great family 


who ealled forth Napoleon’s contempt of shop- | 


keepers : 
Some liken their love to the beautiful rase, 
Because it has colours so blooming and gay ; 
But it stays for a moment, and then off it goes, 
First it buds, then it blooms, but it soon dies away. 
Such friendship as this is worth nothing at all, 
Such love, such affection, it does not long stcp ; 
True love's like the ivy which came through the wall, 
And grew all along on the roof of your shop. 


of The Day of Trial oecupies the 
able place that any educated man acquainted 
with iambics may be supposed to occupy. Still 


there are many objections which may be urged | 


against what is termed an “allegorical poem.” 
It isnot commonly understood, does not generally 
arouse a quick feeling of delight; and the ar- 
gument—for every allegory is presumed to have 
such—might be better enforced by vigorous, stal- 
wart prose. 'To be sure, there is as much prose in 
thismetrical composition as thereis genuine poetry 


in the only delightful religious allegory we possess | 


—the unmetrical Pilgrim’s Progress; but the 
author’s endeavour to arrive at syllabic harmony, 





has neither made evident his poetry, nor strength- ! 


ened his prose. Each canto, and there are five, 


is prefaced by an argument or explanation of | 


what the poem is presumed to teach—for, wisely, 
the reader is not allowed the chance of blunder- 
ing over the meaning. 








Mr. Bohn has added to | 
his ** Sts and ard Library” a translation of The Novels and | 


| of verse. 


{ encounters the fearful “ 


But it isa pity that some better work was | 
It continues the works | 


There is too much of | 


is beauti- | 


| “in the vein,” 


L | and factories. 
Simply as a manufacturer of verses, the author 
same respect- | 


We cannot anticipate any | 
popularity for this so-called poem—it has no! capable of much grasp or compass; but it can | 


beauty, and, least of all, grandeur. 
should be extremely careful not to carry an 
allegory sufficiently far to make it ridiculous, or 
to raise a smile over the sacred name of religion. 
Now the idea of “the sea serpent vanquished by 
the sword of the spirit,” in the manner here de- 
scribed, is a mean absurdity. It destroys the 
force of allegory, and drags down the character 
The hero of the who is blest 
with the euphonic name of Gratian, is alone on 
the ocean, seeking the haven of refuge, when he 
sea-serpent.” 


poem, 


A folio Bible lay within my boat, 

Adorn’d with massive clasps and many a note 
Of learn’d expositor, who often finds 

More difficulties there than duller minds, 


The two last lines will fairly show the author's 


prosaic tendency. But now for the result of | 
| Gratian’s 


s ready thought and heroic daring. 
But now I feel the serpent's poisonous breath, 
Another moment may behold my death. 

Oh, no! faith’s wondrous energy is mine ; 

I seize, with powerful grasp, the Word Divine, 
And when the monster takes his fearful spring, 


Into his open mouth the volume fling. 


This does not finish the “monster,” neither 
does it finish the poem ; 
with less opinion of the author’s ability than the 
Rev. G. Fisk entertains. 

Gertrude and Emmeline, by a Manchester Lady 
has some pretty passages, but none powerful. 
The writer evidently possesses a quick fancy, but 
little imagination—a distinction with a wide dif- 
ference. We are far from thinking the longest 
and first poem, which gives the name to the book, 
the best in the collection. In many parts it is 
too colloquial, and abounds with expletives. The 
fragment entitled “ Evening” is one of the best ; 
and shows that A Manchester Lady can, when 
write exceedingly pleasing verses. 

Mr. Staples does “ not presume to think ” that 
his “ pieces are worthy of publication ;” and it is 
not becoming in us to disturb this unpleasant 
conviction by doubting his judgment. We 
think, however, that he is trying the patience of 
readers needlessly and unwisely. He publishes 


| what he calls Minor Poems ; and says that, if they 


are “favourably received,” he will send forth a 
book “of a higher standard.” Why not, Mr. 
Staples, have sent forth the higher standard 
article first? It would have been more generous 
and certainly more prudent. Only fancy Mr. 
Staples asking a friend to dinner, and over the 
feast complacently saying, “ My dear sir, try this 
sherry ; itis not worthy your taste, but I have 
some of a ‘higher standard’ in the cellar, and I 
will order a bottle after this is finished.” Would 
any man be satisfied with this process of arriving 
at a good article? In sober seriousness, we 
will admit that there is poetic merit in Mr. 
Staples’s compositions ; yet the author needs the 
use of the hoe, not exaetly to weed out the luxu- 
riance, but the quantity of his words. As yet, 
he is by far the best poet of our batch, having 
the most lyrical flow. His songs have the true 
qualification of songs—melody. We pause for 
his conditionally promised poems of “a higher 
standard.” 

Mr. Harris tells us that he has “only recently 
finished his school-days,’"—a very indefinite way 
of intimating an author’s age, in order to enlist, 
we suppose, our sympathies. The collector of a 
census-paper would be sadly puzzled with no- 
thing but this vague assertion to guide him, 
since the school-days of some stretch into man- 
hood, and some conclude early, lamentably early, 
in order that children may work in dark mines 
We deal with poems, not with 
ages; but, if Mr. Harris is very young, his poems 
do not betray it. They have none of the usual 
evidences of juvenility. The “ Reflections from 
Nature,” and ‘‘ Early Schoolday Reminiscences ” 
—the last something in the vein of Cowper, but 
not thereby an imitation—have a degree of firm- 
ness and purpose which juvenile poems do not 
possess. There is promise here of future didactic 
and descriptive excellence; but let Mr. Harris 
not forget that excellence is only attained by 
close study, keen observation, frequent composi- 
tion, and the courage to blot out and destroy 
whatever offends good taste. 

The aptitude to write poetry in this age is 
truly wonderful, and with the aptitude there is 
much ability. The majority of writers think in 
metre, and the majority cultivate many flowers 
of fancy and imagery, which, if they do not go 
far to instruct mankind, serve to show the 
elegancies of thought. The author of 
Sea is one among the majority. His mind is not 





An author | 


but we dismiss both, | 


| and mind-improving amusement ; but we 


A Lay of the | 


invest an ordinary thought with more than ordi- 
nary words. The large proportions of poetic 
grandeur are not now conspicuous; th y retired 
with the race which produced Byron and Shelley 
probably to be reproduced in some epoch of 
national or social convulsion. 


The Pictorial Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry of Great 
Britain, with a Selection of Modern Imitations. 
Edited by J. L. Moore, Esq. A New Edition. 
London: Washbourne and Co. 

Two large and closely printed volumes of ballads. 

We were not before conscious of the richness of our 

language in this form of poetry—or rather, that 

modern poets had contributed so largely to it. The 
second volume is, indeed, wholly composed of imita- 
tions of the old ballads, and the imitators comprise 
the names of the best of poets of modern times. We 
reviewed this work on the appearance of the 
first edition ; but this new one has been consider- 
ably enlarged and otherwise improved, both in its 
selections, its arrangements, and its notes. It still 
needs, however, a good list of contents, and better 
type. The woodcuts are numerous and good. It is 
designed to be a New Year’s Gift, and it will be an 
appropriate and acceptable one to the lovers of poetry. 


Poems. By oe Parn, Author of “Stories from 
Boecaccio.” Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
THERE are some truly poetical thoughts and noble 
images in this small volume, giving promise, when 
the author’s taste and ear have been more accurately 
tuned, of first-rate excellence. At present the chief 
fault is in the metre, which is frequently imperfect ; 
and for the sake of rhyme, a bright fancy is yoked to 
a following bad line, so that the book constantly re- 
minds us of Vulean wedded to Venus; for no sooner 
-auty appear, but the lame spouse comes 
ifter. We like the Stories fiom Boccaccio 





does the 
hobbling 
better. 





Thomas « Becket, and other Poems. By Patrick 
Scorr. 

Mr. Scorr is a man of very considerable genius. His 
“ Love in the Moon,” extravagant though the theme 
and treatment were, proved this; and his present work 
adds strong additional testimony. He is never com- 
monplace, or contented with mediocrity. To say the 
least, he always aims at lofty things, and witha 
growing Let him aim on! He will come at 
last to his mark. He possesses culture as well as am- 
bons he knows well where lic springs of the 
highest poetic inspiration. 


Success. 


A very complete edition of Cuavcer’s Canterbury 
Tales has been added to Mr. Cooke’s “ Universal 
Library.” It is edited by T. Wrient, Esq. who has 
given a learned introduction, appended numerous ex- 
planatory notes that exhibit extraordinary antiquarian 
knowledge, and are in themselves pleasant and pro- 
fitable reading, and an extremely copious glossary of 
words now out of use. Moreover, it is marvellously 
cheap. Mrs. Crowe’s play, Zhe Cruel Kindness, 
brought out at the Haymarket, proved a failure there. 
But, read in the study, we can find no sutlicient cause 
for its cold reception. It has much merit; the plot is 
good and the scenes are dramatic. Possibly there is 
some deficiency of stage trick, essential, we believe, to 
the acting triumph of a play. St. George, a Minia- 
ture Romance, by HARGRAVE JENNINGS, is the com- 
plete poem of which some passages have appeared in 
the columns of the Critic, They exhibit much ima- 
ginative power with great command of words. 
* Harrier "—thus modestly does the authoress veil 
her personality—has sent us a volume of Verses, Sacred 
and Miscellaneous (London: Hope and Co.) asking our 
judgment of them. What can we say? As verses, 
they are more than respectable; as poetry, they 
cannot be commended. “ Harriet” has attained to 
great facility and elegance of versification, and she 
and her friends have doubtless fallen into the common 
error of mistaking smooth verses, sound sentiments 
and poetical language, for poetry itseli, the shadow for 
the substance. Harriet is religious, in the popular 
meaning of that term; her poems are just such as pass 
in the world for religious poetry ; they abound in the 
conventional language of piety, only she uses it with 
more good taste. For instance, 














My heart was full of happiness, 
Each scene.around was bright ; 
I lean’d on the ** Beloved One, 
His candle gave me light 
Now here there is not a spark of poetry, rather th 
reverse ; and there are many such stanzas. By all 
means let “ Harriet” cultivate poetry as an elegant 
print to 
please others, not to amuse ourselves, and to do this 
something like originality and ge nius are requisite. 
Spirit Rappings in Russia is a satire of no merit. 
—The Attorney’s Tin Box, by HANNIBAL JONES, is a 
comedy, manifestly inspired by some personal feelings, 
and therefore not entitled to notice as a work of art.—— 
The enterprising Messrs. Rented ge have just brought 
out an illustrated edition of Herbert's Poems—Herbert, 
who is pre-eminently the Bard of * the Church. Pro- 
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bably there is not one of our readers who is not 
familiar with some of these beautiful outpourings of 
a fancy truly pious, but gilding piety with the hues 
of the richest poetry. Here in this volume they will 
find a store of such—of unequal merit, it is true, but 
always pleasant and profitable reading. The illus- 
trations and typography are appropriate. It is edited 
by the Rev. R. A. Willmott. Mr. C. Knight's 
Stratford Shakspere is about to be issued in serial 
volumes at a very small price. The first, containing 
Mr. Knight’s famous essay on the Life and Writings 
of the great dramatist, is now before us. It is very | 
neatly printed. 








| 
—_— —— | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary | 
Papers ; together with the Proceedings of the Com- | 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and 
Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to | 
be printed. July 7, 1853. 

Genius lends its own glittering hues to any 
object, and can at will render even the repulsive | 
attractive. We are inclined to think that much 
of the public anxiety recently expressed for a 
more liberal distribution of Parliamentary 
papers is attributable to Mr. Disraeli’s glowing 
panegyric in the House of Commons on Parlia- 
mentary literature. Whether, however, this 
desire on the part of the public was awakened 
as well as stimulated by Mr.,Disraeli, or has had 
a@ more gradual growth, which is our opinion, the 
fact of a Special Committee’s having sat to con- 
sider the subject, and the publication of its 
Report, afford us a good opportunity for no- 
ticing the matter. Is there any widely-prevalent 
desire for an enlarged distribution of these 
papers? If there is, would its gratification tend 
to the public benefit? These questions were 
discussed in various points of view before the 
Committee. The most enlightened witnesses 
examined—at any rate, those most competent 
themselves to use and appreciate statistical 
documents—expressed strong opinions in favour 
of a general circulation throughout the country 
of Parliamentary papers; while others, of 
equally sound judgment, but more practically 
conversant with the condition of the popular 
mind, doubted whether Blue-books, until filtered 
through intermediate minds, would be either 
acceptable or useful to the mass of the people. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair was foremost in the former 
class; and» Mr. Frederick Warren—to whose 
highly interesting biography, as set forth in his 
evidence, we will presently advert — expressed 
himself in favour of a more restricted circula- 
tion, as alone calculated to be generally bene- 
ficial. 

I was never able to derive much practical infor- 
mation from these papers (said Mr. Warren), I must 
confess, and I have looked over a great many of them. 
The Report, which was given many years ago, upon 
the influence of intoxicating drinks upon the people, 
has been largely quoted from; and, I believe, if an 
abstract of that Report could have been judiciously 
made and extensively circulated, it would have been 
of the greatest benefit; but any attempt to wade 
through such a report as that by a person in the con- | 
dition of a working man, I think, is out of the 
question. 

My question had reference more to the use that 
might be made of those papers by the lecturer an | 
institution might employ to give the people correct 
information ?—They of course would be benefited by 
it if they had no other means of getting them; but I | 
should say that most lecturers who find them useful | 
have access to these things now. I never found any | 
difficulty myself, if I wanted a Parliamentary Report, 
in getting it. 

Then would your answer lead the Committee to 
infer that you do not attach much importance to 
the circulation of these papers?—No: I should 
attach much importance to the circulation of these 
papers, provided the circulation was universal, and 
they were placed so that the universal people could 
get at them. Ifthey were to be taken and put upon 
the shelves of a mechanics’ institute library, and there 
left, then I say that any efforts to reach the people 
there would be useless. You cannot do it through 
them at present; but I have no hesitation in believing 
that the directors of the various institutions would be | 
glad to aid a Parliamentary Committee, or whoever 
would have the distribution of these things, in placing | 
the papers in the best way in which their means 
would permit at the disposal of the people surround- 
ing them. 

Chairman.—I understand you to say that the 
Reports of Parliamentary Committees ‘are far too 
cumbersome to be of practical use to the working 
classes ?—I think so, in their form as they leave this 
House. I have never been able to derive any very 
extensive information from Parliamentary Reports | 
myself. : | 
Why so?—Because the information afforded by | 





| Parliament was a ruinous speculation. 





to that afforded by the other half; and one thing is 
so mixed up with another, that there is seldom any- 
thing consecutive to be got from it; IT have had to go 
from say page 10 to page 50, and then to page 100, 
and then to page 300, in order to get at the facts. 
Besides a great deal of conflicting evidence ?—Yes. 
Have not you found generally that the Reports of 
Committees consolidated the information, and ar- 


| s | 
half the witnesses is often of an opposite character 


the free libraries than frequent mechanics’ institu- 
tions? There are no mechanics proper frequenting 
mechanics’ institutions [Mr. Valentine, the secre- 
tary of the parent mechanics’ institute in London, de- 
poses to the same effect], though they frequent the 


| free libraries ; for instance, in the immediate district 


ranged it in a more useful manner ?—It has sometimes | 


been found that the Report of the Committee has 
been at variance with the facts stated in the evidence. 


The question as to the desirability and ad- 
vantages of a larger distribution of the papers 


| designated Parliamentary Literature is a com- 


plex one, which cannot be answered by a simple 
negative or affirmative. 


the Free Library at Manchester, ‘‘as though 
Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers formed a 
class of literature of themselves, and one of very 


| little use; whereas they contain very important 


contributions to almost all classes of literature, 
occasionally.” 

There are many important subjects connected 
with the present and recent state of foreign countries, 
upon which the best information accessible in the 
English language is in the Blue Books. 

Sir A. Alison entertains slight hopes of these 
papers being generally useful “ until the infor- 
mation therein contained is distilled through the 
minds of able writers.” But, with a view to this 
effect, the historic baronet strongly recommends 
a greater issue of them to public libraries and 
institutions, where they might be readily acces- 
sible to writers for the provincial press. 

I confess, (he observes,) the great use I anti- 
cipated from the liberality that is now contemplated 
by Parliament is not so much from giving the docu- 
ments to these people themselves (members of insti- 
tutes, &c.), as giving them to another class, writers 
either for the public press or in some other way, who 
may digest the information they contain, and put it 
into a shape that would be more palatable to the 
world. I confess I despair of these people doing much 
of importance with them themselves. They would 
read papers which are founded upon information ob- 
tained from the Parliamentary Papers, but they 
could do little with the raw material themselves. 

Mr. Morton, the well-known and highly-re- 
spected short-hand writer, the whole of whose 
evidence is full of practical information, thinks 
the Parliamentary Papers 

Contain matter of so much value that it is much 
to be regretted that they are issued to the public in 
such a shape as to render it all but useless. Parlia- 
ment, if I may be permitted to say so, publishes too 
late, and publishes too much. J may illustrate this 
proposition by supposing that the debates, instead of 


| appearing every morning in the public journals, were 


not published until the end of the session, and that 
then they appeared in a series of Blue Books. It is 
clear that, instead of the millions of readers they now 
have, they would not have as many hundreds. No 
one, comparatively, reads Hansard, and the Mirror of 
The evidence 
before Select Committees contains matter not only 
valuable to the legislator and the jurist, but of popu- 
lar interest. I may particularly refer to the statis- 
tics of health, crime, and so on, and facts and opi- 
nions on the social condition of important classes. 
The diffusion of this would have the best effects in 
forming public opinion, and even preparing the 
members of the Legislature themselves for changes 
of measures or policy which are called for, but have 
to encounter prejudices and habits which are only to 
be overcome by information. 


Mr. Morton proceeded to show the advantages 
which would result from an earlier and more fre- 


| quent publication of evidence ; in which he was 


supported by Mr. Hume, who illustrated and for- 
tified his opinions by many cases, of both recent 
and remote occurrence, in his own extensive ex- 
perience. But these are points, however impor- 
tant, somewhat apart from the main object we 
had in view in noticing this Report, namely, the 
public advantages derivable from a freer circula- 
tion of Parliamentary Papers. The matters, 
however, incidentally touched upon before this 
committee are equally, and in some instances 
more, interesting than the immediate subject of 
inquiry. For example, the prevailing taste for 


| literature among the masses, and the instructive 


biography of Mr. Warren, communicated by him- 
self. The following extract from Dr. Hudson’s 
evidence, modified by our subsequent quotations 
from Mr. Warren’s and Mr, Edwards’s, conveys 
interesting information. 

Dr. J. W. Hudson, secretary of the Manches- 


| ter Atheneum, examined :— 


Mr. Ewart.—Do many more mechanics frequent ! 


“Tt has been looked | 
upon,” observes Mr. Edwards, the Librarian of | 





in which the free library of Manchester is esta- 
blished, it has not had the slightest effect upon the 
number of mechanics subscribing to other institu- 
tions, such as mechanics’ institutions, nor has it af- 
fected the delivery of books from those institutions ; 
but it has materially affected the keepers of public- 
houses and jerry-shops; and thus we know that the 
class of people belong to a lower grade of the com- 
munity than those found in the mechanics’ institu- 
tions. 

Do you mean by affecting the public-houses that it 
has diminished the. number of frequenters there, and 
that they resort to the free libraries ?—The landlords 
complain that there is a considerable diminution ; and 
we know, as to the police returns in that district, that 
there is a very great improvement effected. 

Would the artisans whom you have described as 
frequenting the free libraries be as likely to make use 
of those Papers, as the middle classes, who in the 
main constitute the members of mechanics’ institu- 
tions?—I am inclined to think more so; there isa 
very great eagerness and thirst for information on 
the part of mechanics. It is a singular fact, but 
I have tested it in several of the larger and smaller 
institutions, that the lower you go down among the 
class of readers, the higher stands the proportion of 
good reading as against light reading. The larger 
institutions will not publish an annual return of their 
issues ; we are almost ashamed in Manchester and 
Liverpool to publish a return; for in all our great 
institutions it is mary | novels, 

Did you ever read the Report of the Committee of 
the House on the establishment of Free Libraries?— 
Yes. 

Do you remember that Mr. Van de Weyer makes 
this remark as to the free libraries in Belgium, that 
the value of a book is tested in a long series of years 
by the popularity of it —— working classes ?— 
Yes: I noticed last year in Munich that there was a 
very large proportion in the principal free library of 
first-class books that went out to workmen to be 
read. 


The evidence of other witnesses, however, 
shows the danger of drawing any general con- 
clusion from either the Belgian minister’s or 
Dr. Hudson’s particular observation as to the 
absolute preference of the instructive to the 
entertaining on the part of workmen readers. 
These, in the first instance, ask for books to im- 
prove their bread-winning ability ; but remove 
this pressure, and they resort to novels as eagerly 
as mercers, milliners, or master manufacturers. 
Hear the evidence of Mr. Edwards, the librarian 
of the Free Library at Manchester, on this head : 


Chairman.—It has been stated to this committee 
that the lower down you go in the class of readers 
the higher stands the proportion of good reading as 
against the lighter reading; would your experience 
confirm that ?—No. Speaking of the working classes 
generally, it would not; though, speaking of certain 
sections of that class, that observation would quite 
accord with my experience. If the question were 
limited to the Be of artisans, mechanics, machinists, 
and persons of that description, of whom there is a 
large number in Manchester, they do, in the free 
library, habitually ask for scientific works. We have 
many instances of men coming to study laboriously, 
night after night and week after week, books bearing 
upon their own practical department of trade. For 
instance, a dyer will come to study works on dyeing 
and chemical works, studying them with a persistent 
purpose ; but no such experience would obtain of the 
entire class of persons that belong, in general 
parlance, to the operative classes; many of them 
habitually confine themselves to mere light literature. 


Mr. Ewart pressed this witness very hard 
apparently for a more favourable answer; but we 
cannot make room for his whole sliding scale of 
questions. De Foe was the workman’s favourite. 
Knowing the marvellous fecundity of that won- 
derful writer, and apparently in the hope that the 
best of his works would be the operative’s choice, 
Mr. Ewart asked, 


Can you state what particular works of De Foe are 
in request ?— Moll Flanders is avery popular work 
with this class of readers. The Memoirs of a Cavalier 
is also a very popular book ; and Robinson Crusoe, 
Colonel Jack, and the Memoirs of a Private Gentleman. 
De Foe was a marvellous writer of title-pages. There 
is something very attractive and piquant in the titles 
of his books ; and I think that that is one cause of their 
popularity with young men and boys. Rowana, or 
the Fortunate Mistress has been worn alroost thread- 
bare.” 

Sir Walter Scott is by no means so popular 
with the operatives as De Foe. 

In another part of his evidence Dr. Hudson 
informed the committee that, “in the case of the 
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. | . . ° } ! 
Hull Institution it was resolved that novels | series of interesting and very clever papers entitled 
“The Stranger in Parliament,” descriptive of the de- | 


should not be admitted; and in two years they 
wore out. They actually thumbed out two entire 
sets of Bentley's Miscellany—this was not a novel; 
but ‘Jack Sheppard’ was in it.” For the more 
amiable view of the workman’s fondness for 
novels, we turn to the testimony of Mr. Warren, 
who 
to ahigher position by his genius, 


We generally hear it said (observes Mr. Warren) 
that the working classes are fond of light literature. 
This is very natural, because that light literature 
treats of those passions and feelings which are the 
romance of life, and which all men have, especially in 
youth, and they have chords in their bosoms which 
vibrate to those things. They have also those better 
chords, those higher thoughts, and nobler aspirations ; 
and, though they, are smouldering now, they may 
easily be awakened into an active flame, and they 
could be more so if men had only a greater faith in 
the power of truth. 


With this quotation we must conclude for the 
present, purposing to resume in our next number 
Mr. Warren’s instructive and animated auto- 
biography ; and also glance at the liberal, nay 
profuse style, in which Parliamentary, alias Con- 
gressional Papers are scattered broadcast over 
the United States, and are also tendered, on 
genuine reciprocity terms, to every country in 
the world. Listen, ye struggling lawyers, to the 


fact that, in the United States, the statutes at | 


large are published, bound, at 34 dollars 
per volume! And hear, ye unpaid legislators, 
the tantalising announcement that each member 
of Congress, in addition to an unlimited supply 
of all kinds of Parliamentary literature, receives 
a gratuity of thirty dollars at the close of every 
session to invest in what other publications he 
pleases—in the London Times, or Punch, if he so 
lists, or in the French Charivari, or German 
Zeitungs, or Italian Diarios. 

The evidence of Mr. Stevens, the literary agent 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
upon the above points, and many others of inter- 
national interest, is too important to be brought 
in at the close of anarticle ; we therefore reserve 
it, and other subjects, for another notice. 

(To be continued.) 








The Ottoman Empire and its Resources. By Epwarp 
H. MicuEtsen, Ph. D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 18 

Mr. MICHELSEN’s book is a very useful one for pre- 
sent reference. It contains considerable statistical in- 
formation with regard to the condition and resources 
of the Ottoman Empire, and a condensed statement of 
events which have occurred to affect the destinies of 
Turkey during the last twenty years. The encourag- 
ing commencement of our trade with the Principalities 
and the East, and its sudden check by the aggressive 
acts of Russia, are traced in a series of tables showing 
the comparative activity and commercial intercourse 
with different nations, from 1846 to 1851, at all the 
ports throughout the empire. Half the volume con- 
sists of carefully collected details concerning the army, 
navy, the extent and population, the industry and 
institutions of the country, and the progress of its 
reforms. 
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A magnificent edition of the Prakrita-Prakasa, or 
the Prakrit Grammar of Varauchia, with the Commen- 
tary of Bhamaha, by Epwarp Byes CoweE tt, of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, has just issued from the 
press of Mr. Austin, of Hertford. We cannot under- 
take to pronounce an opinion upon its merits, the 
characters upon its pages Cone utterly unintelligible to 
us, who are not among the initiated; but we doubt not 
that students whose destiny is India will master them, 
and avail themselves of this first complete English 
edition for this purpose. Another work of the same 





vas reared in that class, and raised himself 


| interest, and therefore the author has been persuaded | 








| 


class, issuing from the same press, is Sakuntala ; a San- | 
scrit Drama, in Seven Acts, by KAuipasa, edited by | 


Monier WituiAms, M.A. The Oriental student 
will try his scholarship by the perusal in its native 
tongue of the greatest imaginative work India has 


produced.— An intelligent little book, having Eng- | 
land and its institutions for its subject, has reached a | 


second edition in New York. Itis entitled The Mud 
Cabin. The author, Mr. Warren Isuaw, is pre- 


judiced naturally in favour of his own land, where | 


mud cabins are unknown, and sometimes he is over- 
harsh in hiscomments on our social condition. But 
he tells some wholesome truths, and our people might 
profit by the perusal of his volume.——Saturday and 
Sunday, Thoughts for both, contains some sensible 
reflections and advice, but nothing new in matter or 
manner. A second series of MARGARET 
Brewster’s Work; or, Plenty to do and how to do it, 
contains many useful, because thoroughly practical, 
suggestions to old and young how they may usefully 
employ their time, leaving no moment idle-—— 
During the last session there appeared in the Leader a 
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| he ceases to be a responsible being. 


bates and oratory, and of “scenes” in 


These had something more than a merely temporary 


] 
to collect them in a small volume, entitled the History 
of the Session 1852-3: 
The third volume of Evelyn's Diary, in its new issue 


the House. | 


a Parliamentary Retrospect.—— | 


and cheaper form, is of course commanding a still ex- 


tended circulation. It is a book everybody would 
have if he could.——There is no more difficult ques- 
tion than the extent of responsibility for criminal acts 
committed by persons having some unsoundness of 
mind. What is the point at which the lunatic ceases 
to be under self-control? This is the point at which 
Mr. SAMUEL 
Knaaes has treated this question in a volume entitled 
Unsoundness of Mind considered in relation to the 
question of Responsibility Sor Criminal Acts. It is 
written with singular eloquence and earnestness ; but 
he has not solved the problem. The facts and argu- 
ments he has collected only increase our perplexity, 
by showing how much is to be said for and against 
any view of the question that has been promulgated. 
—wWe have received divisions 5 and 6 of the Jm- 
perial Gazetteer, published by Blackie, of Glasgow. 
It is beyond question the most complete work of its 
kind in our language. The information has been col- 
lected with immense labour and cost. It is beauti- 
fully printed on the best paper, profusely illustrated 
with engravings, and marvellously cheap. These 
two parts commence the second volume with the let- 
ter J, and carry it as far as the word Peru. Sub- 
scribers will not have to wait long for its comple- 
tion, and that is a great recommendation. One of 
the most welcome additions that could have been made 
to “Bohn’s Illustrated Library” is a new edition of 
Mary Howitt’s delightful Pictorial Calendar of the Sea- 
sons, which collects from all sources facts, reflections, 
and poetry relating to the successive seasons of the 
year, mingling with it the entire of Ackin’s Calen- 
dar of Nature. It is embellished with more than 
100 engravings on wood. It is a book that should be 
in every house—a right wholesome book, to be enjoyed 
by young and old, and which will double their enjoy- 
ment of nature, by showing them how much there is 
to observe, and what pleasures the country yields to 
healthy minds. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood opens the new year with another of its 
delightful reviews, or rather abstracts of foreign 
travels, which have formed so attractive a feature of 
Maga under the new management. This month we 
are treated with the adventures of a “ Painter in 
Persia.” ‘‘ The Quiet Heart” is continued. It is im- 
possible to mistake the handwriting of this sweet 
story. It has already charmed the readers of Black- 
wood. Another amusing paper is Monsieur Francis 
Wey’s account of a Visit to England—our country 
caricatured by a Frenchman, who writes, neverthe- 
less, in all good faith; but it would appear to be 
impossible for a Gallican eye to see us as we are. 











Professor Johnstone, who was the author of the papers | 
on “The Narcotics we indulge in,” has contributed | 
another equally interesting and curious, entitled ‘The | 


Beverages we Infuse.” ‘ The 
China ;” a review of Landor’s ‘ Last Leaves ;” and a 
slashing onslaught on “ The Aberdeen Cabinet,” are 
the other contents of this capital number of the best 
British periodical. 

We have to welcome a new magazine edited by Mr. 
Smedley (Frank Fairleigh), and illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, who gives his name to it as George 
Cruikshank’s Magazine. The literature has, we con- 
fess, disappointed us. It is not what it ought to be; 
but we know the difficulties of a first number, and 
make allowance for this one. The editor will doubt- 
less improve his selection when he has gathered about 
him a competent band of contributors. The merit of 
the present number belongs entirely to George Cruik- 
shank, who has surpassed himself. “‘ Passing Events, 
or the Tail of the Comet of 1853,” is a marvellous 
production ; it contains many hundreds of figures, 
full of fun, and exhibiting the most remarkable events 
of the past year. This alone is worth twice the cost 
of the number. His illustration of ‘the Provoca- 
tions of Miss Polly C——” is good; and then there 
is a third, entitled ‘“‘ Tobacco Leaves, No. I.,” the 
first, we hope, of a series designed to attack, by 
the formidable weapon of ridicule, the filthy habit of 
smoking. Here we have the artist again in his old 
manner, andon acongenial theme. We heartily wish 
him success in his new enterprise. 


Past and Future of | Th , Br ( 
| very cheap periodicals; for its tendencies are good. 


} 


| of opinion to be proposed, still less adopted. 


The Dublin University Magazine opens its new | 


volume with a gathering of poetry, under the appro- 
priate title of “Our Winter Garden.” Two 
series of papers are commenced, ‘ A Narrative of a 
Voyage to Van Dieman’s Land,” and ‘ Memoirs of 
the Count de Lally,” 
teresting. ‘*Waller’s Poems” and “Sir W. Calvert's 
Journals” are the other most prominent subjects of 
this number. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for January, in addition 
to its historical review and invaluable obituary, con- 
tains a curious paper on “the supposed Apparitions of 


new | 


which proves to be very in- | 


ae 





the Virgin Mary,” and another, still more curious, de- 
scriptive of the ‘“* Manners and Morals of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge during the last century.” 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for December con- 
cludes the twentieth volume, and appropriately ends 
a series. ‘The next number begins a new series— 
“with considerable improvements” says the adver- 
tisements ; but we scarcely know how it is capable of 
improvement. It cannot well be better than it has 
been. It is bevond measure the best of the cheap 
periodicals. We hope that any change in the cha- 
racter of its contents will not be in the direction taken 
by other periodicals, either the funny or the frivo- 
lous! Chambers has been successful by being pre- 
eminently the teacher of common things, and we 
trust it will continue to be so. 

The Family Tutor and Family Friend, are two very 
cheap and well edited magazines. 

The ninth volume of The British Mother's Maga- 
zine is devoted to matters connected with the duties 
of mothers, as the management of households, and 
the training of children. It is a useful periodical, 
conducted with good sense and sound judgment. 

Hogq’s Instructor, for January, opens the new year 
with an attractive variety of articles; among the rest, 
a sketch of the oratory of Lord Brougham by Mr. 
Gilfillan. 

The Church of Scotland Review is what its name 
imports. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine, by Professor 
Winslow, is valuable as the only periodical devoted to 
mental physiology. The papers on “The Psycho- 
logical Vocation of the Physician,” on “ Logic and 
Psychology,” and on “*Modern Demonology and 
Divination,” will be read with extreme interest by 
the few—we fear they are very few—who nowadays 
concern themselves about that loftiest and most im- 
portant of all knowledge—the philosophy of the 
mind. 

The second quarterly part of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers will be acceptable as an inexpensive form of 
a very interesting work. 

We have received from America one of its Quar- 
terlies, the Southern Quarterly Review, containing 
many papers of great ability and of general interest. 
It is anti-democratic in politics, as shown in a vigo- 
rous article on ‘The People.” An essay on “The 
Public Health” proves that in America, as here, 
sanitary measures are occupying the attention of the 
thinking portion of the community. Other contri- 
butions are of the literary class. 

The Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Part XVI., and 
Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Part XXX1X. 
are new numbers of works already noticed. 

Putnam’s Monthly, No. X11. is a new American 
magazine, the contents of which are said to be con- 
tributed by all the best writers. It is illustrated with 
wood-cuts—and consists for the most part of tales and 
sketches. Occasional essays and reviews of a very 
high order are interspersed. 

The Journal of Industrial Progress, by Mr. Sullivan, 
is a new enterprise, whose title explains its purpose. 
It is published in Dublin, and we trust will promote 
the advancement Ireland is so rapidly making. 

The Scottish Review is the able quarterly organ of the 
Temperance movement; but it is also very literary. 
—The fourteenth part of Tallis’s illustrated edition of 
Cook’s Voyages is a truly national work; as is 
Wright's History of Scotland from the same spirited 
publishers.——The True Briton is one of the best of 





The Scottish Educational and Literary Journal 
would be better if it were to confine itself to the work 
of education, for which it has an ample field. Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham has commenced a periodical 
which he calls the Coming Era of Practical Reform. 
It proposes a plan for a Reform Bill. 

Dr. Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art promises 
to be a very valuable addition to periodical literature. 
He possesses the happy faculty of making science 
popular, because he makes it intelligible. In_ this 





| first part he inquires if the planets are inhabited ; 


treats of weather prognostics; and has a curious and 
instructive paper on “ Popular Fallacies.” 

The new number of the Westminster Review opens 
appropriately with an article on “Constitutional Re- 
form,” very much more moderate in tone than could 
have been anticipated from the avowed democratical 
principles of the Westminster. It puts forth some 
novel propositions, that deserve consideration, and on 
some future occasion might become practical. At 
present they are too much at variance with the state 
Another 
remarkable paper treats of ‘ England’s Foreign 
Policy ;” but it starts a doctrine so dangerous, so de- 
structive, that the thoughtful reader shudders as it is 
developed to him. It is nothing less than a deliberate 
assertion that the future national idea of England 
should be, not to study the arts of peace and civilisa- 
tion, but to constitute itself the Don Quixote of 
nations, and fight with its blood and treasure the 
battle of democracy all over the world. That is the 
refugee cry which we lament to see finding its way 
into so many of our periodicals. A temperate essay 
on “ The Strikes,” and another on “ English Religion : 
its Origin and Present Types,” the spirit of which 
mav be readily anticipated, make this number of the 
Westminster essentially a review of the time. It is 
substantial rather than brilliant. 





THE CRITIC, 





FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Some works are like homeopathic remedies— 
they act upon us on the principle of similia simi- 
libus curantur. Let, for example, any one be 
troubled with a fit of infidelity, and he has only 
to take small doses of Voltaire and Tom Paine 
to be cured of it. We have prescribed Drelin- 
court and Burton with marked benefit in hypo- 
chondriacal cases ; and have no doubt that the 
Sorrows of Werter, duly read by Englishmen 
about the beginning of November, would mate- 
rially diminish the number of coroners’ inquests. 
Dull people should betake themselves to dull 
books, and over-lively people to lively books. 
Many a dull law-student has turned out a bright 
lawyer by having administered to him judicious 
doses of Chitty and the Statutes at Large ; and 
we have known a page from Hood or a passage 
from Sidney Smith to bring tears into the eyes 
of extremely excitable people—leaving, however, 
it must be confessed, an aching of the sides. Joe 
Miller or Punch may, in such latter cases, be 
sometimes administered with effect. 

On the other hand, it must be stated that there 
are books allopathic—books that please or cure 
by the rule of contrary. Thus the best reading 
for the dog-days is such cool subjects as accounts 
of polar voyages, arctic expeditions, and visits to 
Alpine glaciers. A few of the volumes of Ress, 
Parry, Richardson, or poor Franklin, might be 
put with good effect into a wine-ccoler in summer- 
time when ice is dear. Mungo Park, Clapperton, 
and Denham should be read when the ther- 
mometer is about zero—in such winters especially 
as the present, when high prices require that the 
contents of the coal-cellar should be economised. It 
is not our immediate and bounden duty, or we could 
compile a whole body of literary therapeutics for 
the guidance of the faculty. Of recent importa- 
tions, such works as the following may be-con- 
sulted in cold weather to promote animal warmth 
—Sechs Jahre in Surinam, &c. (“Six Years in 
Surinam; or, Seenes of Military Life in this 
Colony, and Sketches of its Social and Scientific 
Relations”), by A. Kappler. ‘The author is a 
soldier, and goes at once into his subject. With 
the exception of Stedman, no author has been in 
such a position to give an account of this colony 
as the present author, who has experienced its 
tropical heats, who has been half-drowned in its 
torrental rains, and half-eaten by its mosquitoes. 
The swamps and snakes are nothing to the 
torture inflicted by these little blood-suckers. 
The soldiers were wont, he tells us, to dig holes 
in the sand in which they laid themselves, and 
covered their bodies entirely with it, all but the 
tip of the nose, which was left exposed for the 
purpose of breathing, and which formed the only 
square inch of the bedy open to attack. Turtle- 
hunting in Surinam appears to be a favourite 
pastime, but the mosquito flies in to mar every 
pleasure. Of a strange tropical bird he thus 
writes : 


In a mass of citron-trees there were several dozen 
nests of banana-birds, about three fect in length and 
in the form of a sack. The banana-bird or cassicu is 
not at all wild ; it likes to live in the vicinity of man. 
It is a true winged monkey, and it imitates the voices 
of all its forest brethren. 
chicken, sometimes steals along like a fox, and makes 
all sorts of contortions and burlesque movements. 
The cassicus live in troops; they build their nests at 
the extremity of branches, and prefer those where the 
wasps have their nests. Between the birds and the 
insects a singular friendship exists, for I have often 
observed that when a cassicu grazes with its wings 
one of these wasps’ nests in passing, the insects paid 
no attention to it. 


Another writer on a warm theme is the Count ! 


d’Escayrac de Lauture, who, having time and 
money at command, and withal a good constitu- 
tion, set out to travel in Africa, and has given us 
on his return a book entitled Le Désert et le Sou- 
dan : Etudes sur |’ Afrique au Nord de ?’ Equator, &e. 
(The Desert and the Soudan; Studies of Africa 
North of the Equator; its climate, its inhabitants, 
and the manners and religion of the latter.”) The 
Count, who appears to be a keen observer, deals 
more in philosophy than in adventure, and has 
produced a work of more than passing interest. 
He left his European eyes and prejudices behind 
him, and resolved to see the Africans as they 


really are, and not as he had previously conceived | 


| of them. 


Sometimes it flies like a | 


| longer.” 
| escape for him.” 





He traces the downward degrees of 
European civilisation, from the barbarism of the 
Arabians on the coast of the Mediterranean to 
the utter savage life of the interior. The Desert 
and the Soudan personify these two phases of 
social organisation, which furnish him with the 
elements whereby to work out the problem of the 
development of nations. His sketches of the 
Arabian and African races must be regarded as 
valuable contributions to ethnology. Before 
leaving Africa we may mention a work by M. 
Richard, giving a lively insight into the Arab 
character, Algérie Scenes et Meaurs Arabes 
(“ Algiers; Arabian Scenes and Manners”). M. 
Richard fancies that the best way of seeing the 
Arab in his simplicity and cunning, in his cre- 
duality and buffoonery, is to bring him before the 
French tribunal for hearing and deciding differ- 
ences between the natives. The chief magistrate 
is assisted by his cadi or chaouch, who imterro- 
gates the parties and receives their answers. 
Some droll scenes are recorded of these Bow- 
street audiences on a strange soil. 

Of books that may be read in summer or in 
winter, having more todo with temper than with 
temperature, is one published in Lyons by E. 


Jouvre—his Voyage en Amérique, wherein he paints | 


in a rather broad style some peculiarities in 
American manners, which we should say are not 
likely to gain him admirers among the American 
ladies. He bids the bachelor beware of flirtations 
with American damsels, or woe betide him! He 
is sure to be caught in the matrimonial noose. 


The author tells a good tale of a case of breach | 
of promise, which would not make a bad after- | 


piece for the Adelphi. We shall endeavour to 
condense it, but cannot vouch forits truth. A 
pretty young girl of New York, well brought up, 
but poor, cast her eyes upon a smart, talented, 
aud well-to-do young gentleman, and thought he 
would make no bad husband. But how to catch 
him-was the question. A woman’s wit came to 
her aid. One fine morning, putting on her best 


looks and prettiest frock, she called upon a young | 
The | 


lawyer to ask his advice on the matter. 
latter, who was not accustomed to reeeive'such 
clients in his chambers, was thrown into a state 
of grand confusion, and overturned no end of 
piles of law-books and papers, before he could 
find her a chair. With many blushes she told 
her tale. The lawyer entered heartily into her 
case, and gave his advice. It was to engage 
the young bachelor, for whom she sighed, in con- 
versation, twice or oftener for about half-an-hour, 


in the presence of two of her friends, who could | 


bear witness to the fact, if it was neeesary, in a 
court of justice. If afterwards he should refuse 
an alliance matrimonial, a threatened action for 
breach of promise would no doubt bring him to 
his senses. The advice was as maliciously given 
as lawyer could give it, and his fair client 
agreed to act upon it, refusing however to tell 


him the name of the victim, which he greatly | 


desired to know, Again and again the lady 
visited the lawyer to report progress. She was 
in a fair way of succeeding, and the lawyer was 
delighted, and prelonged the conversation, though 
several clients were waiting for him in his ante- 
room. And now for the sequel in the author's 
own language. 


The lawyer was delighted. 
madam—have you brought them with you, as I re- 
commended ? ” 1 
have given them the meeting here.” 
sure that they can bear witness to more than one 
rendezvous, at least.” “I am quite easy on that 
score, for T have had four witnesses on each occasion, 
who have just been outside the very door of the 
cabinet where we have met.” 
excellent!” exclaimed the young lawyer; and the 
conversation was continued for some time very gaily, 
both assenting to the cleverness and malice of the 
game being played. “Ah, well,” said the former, at 
length, “I hope you will no longer refuse to give me 
the name of the too happy victim ; for, the fact is, I 
can’t plead without knowing the name of the adverse 
party. We must see that he does not eseape us much 
‘Are you sure?” ‘ Perfectly—there is no 
“He must marry me, or go to the 
galleys.” “I should think so, indeed. But his 
name—his name—do I know him?” “ Yes, Sir.” 
“Bah! who is it then?” ‘It is you, Sir,” said the 
young lady, smiling through her blushes, “and the 
witnesses are four sham clients seated outside your 
door.” 











“ But your witnesses, | 


‘They will be here in an instant. I | 
* And you are | 
| Francais, called Romulus. 





LITERATURE. 


The lawyer was fairly trapped, but he soon 
recovered the shock, which, after all, was not so 
very disagreeable; and thinking that with all his 
wisdom he might do something more foolish, he 
made the pretty ingenious young lady his wedded 
wife. A good many other matrimonial tales are 
told by the author in his volume; but we rather 
suspect their genuineness. 

We are glad to see reprints, in a pleasing form, 
of the works of a writer who had no small audi- 
tory in his day—M. Beyle, better known by his 
pseudonyme De Stendhal. We have before us 


| two of his works, the instructive Histoire de la 


Peinture en Italie (“History of Painting in Italy”), 


| where the famous epilogue occurs wherein the 


author engages to make au artist in fifty hours; 
and La Chartreuse de Parme. This is the novel 
which Balzac reviewed and analysed so exqui- 
sitely in his Revue Parisienne. “'The Chartreuse 
(Benedictine Nun) of Parma,” he says, “is, in 
ourepoch and down to the present time, in my eyes, 
the chef-d'wuvre of the literature of ideas,” It is 
truly a singular story, and such a story as a French- 
man only could have written. Anda curious pre- 
paration he made for writing it! Suppose Sir 


| Walter sitting down to read Erskine’s /nstitutes 


as a preparatory step to writing Guy Mannering! 
In a letter to Balzae, thanking him for his re- 
view, Beyle says, that excepting some of George 
Sand’s romances and Soulie’s novels, he has 
read nothing that has been printed for thie last 


| thirty years ; and further, “in composing the 


Chartruese, to acquire a tone, I read every morn- 
ing two or three pages of the Code Civil, that I 
might be always natural ; I donot know by arti- 
ficial means to fascinate the heart of the reader.” 
One of the leading figures in the Chartreuse is 
the Count Mosca, under which cognomen may be 


| readily detected the famous minister Metternich, 


who, when it suits his purpose, can put on such 
a winning look of benevolence—“ such a look as 
he would deceive God with.” His advice to Fa- 


| bricius, a protégé who is about to take his depar- 


ture from Parma to study at Naples, preliminary 
to his being made an archbishop and a cardinal, 
is characteristic of the man and his diplomacy. 


“ Believe or do not believe what I am about to teach 
you; but make no. objections,” he said to Fabricius. 
“Fancy that some one were about to teach you the 
rules of whist. You have no objections to whist’ 
And once the rules are known and adopted, would 
you not be the winner? Don’t fallinto the vulgarity 
of speaking with horror of Voltaire, Diderot, Raynal, 
and all these hair-brains of Frenchmen, who hav« 
given us the foolish government of two chambers. 
Speak with a calm irony of what these people have 
refuted long ago—’93 is there. You will be pardoned 
minor gallantries if they are well conducted, and 
people will take note of your objections; the age sup- 
presses intrigue, and augments doubt. Above all, do 
not yield to the temptation of shining; be dull. Keen 


| eyes will discover your soul in your eyes ; and it will 


be time to show spirit when you are an Archbishop.” 
Talleyrand, a most extraordinary genius, once emitted 
a dark but pregnant sentence, »’ayez pas de zéle—a sen- 
tence which youth finds it hard to comprehend ; and 
Count Mosca, in the same spirit, admonishes his 
pupil: “ Remember that a proclamation, a caprice of 
heart, precipitates the enthusiastic man into the party, 


contrary to his future sympathies !” 


The student of history will turn with interest 
to a work by M. A. Filon, Professor of History 
in the Lycée Napoléon, entitled Histoire de la 
Démocratie Athénienne, which is highly speken of. 
Dumas, whose pen is never at rest, has produced 
a prose comedy in one act, at the Théatre 
This Romulus, like 
his great namesake, and like many other otf 


| Dumas’s heroes, comes furtively into the world, 


“Capital! capital ! | not to be suckled by a wolf, but to torment a 


burgomaster. Dr. Colestus has a sister, Mdlle. 
Martha, a girl of eighteen or so, who is secretly 


| in love with Dr. Wolf, a great metaphysician in 


a German university, and the'friend of Celestus 
—in love also with his sister Martha. Then 
there is a burgomaster—a model Justice Shallow, 
called Bennen-Hausen, who has a daughter, be 
it observed. An unknown, who figures in a red 
mantle and Spanish hat, completes the dramatis 
persone. Wolf and Martha are falsely accused ; 
but the genuine culprits turn out to be the un- 
known and the burgomaster’s daughter. 

The Critic has already noticed in its columns 
the writings of the Swiss novelist Jeremias 
Gotthelf. He is not unlike Fielding in many 
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respects. His last novel is called Ulric, the 
Farm-servant; or, how Ulric became a Rich Man. 
Gotthelf excels in sketching Swiss life and 
scenery. Ulric, in the beginning, is a wild 
young fellow who squanders his batzen at fairs 
and merry-makings, and who has set his heart 
upon a worthless hussy, who no doubt would have 
brought him into sorrow, but for good farmer 
Budenbaur, who gave him good counsel, and, in 
time, effected a reformation in his character. Here 
is a pretty little episode. The country girl does 
not yet really know whether the farmer’s lad is 
in love with her: 

Freneli could no longer rest in bed. She rose, 
dressed herself, and opened the door so gently, that 
nobody heard her. 
She then went to wash herself, according to custom, 
in the fountain of fresh water; but a figure was already 
stooping over the basin with. the same intention: 
it was the desire of her heart; it was Ulric! Doubts, 
anxiety, all disappeared. But her natural waggery 
came once more to the succour of the modesty of the 
young girl, and enabled her to conceal under an 
appearance of pleasantry the deep sentiment that 
animated her. She approached without the least 
noise, and suddenly placed her hands over the eyes 
of the active young man surprised so unawares. 
He made a spring, an exclamation ; then, seizing the 
audacious hands, he recognised them with joy in- 
expressible. “It is thee!” he said. Then Freneli, 
seeing that she was discovered, let her hands fall and 
rested her head on the breast of him whom she thus 
accepted for her husband. As the ripples of the 
fountain followed one another pure-and limpid, so the 
certainty of happiness spread in the heart of Ulric. 
He clasped the young maiden gently in his arms. 
What he first said was lost in the murmurs of the 
fountain; but afterwards the fountain heard him say, 
“Wilt thou be mine?” ‘ Yes, for ever.” The foun- 
tain heard many other things, but has not repeated 
them. 


An original romance, in four volumes, by Carl 
Schrader, is entitled Die Gétzen der Leidenschaft 
(“The Idols of Passion.”) Four or five young 
students are drinking beer and smeking tobacco ; 
they are a dull set at present. Wit has fled, and, 
being at their wits’ end for amusement, one of 
them makes a fortunate proposal—to toll tales 
turn about, when the youngest commences. 
Several poems and dramas have recently appeared 
in Germany; but none of thern appear to be of a 
very striking character. 





FRANCE. 





Voyage en Chine et dans les Mers et Archipels, &c. 
(“ Voyage in China and in the Seas and Archi- 
pelagoes of that Empire, during the years 
1847-48-49-50.”) By M. Jucien pp La Gra- 
vibrRE, Capitaine, &c. 2 tom. Paris (Lon- 
don; Rolandi.) 1854. 

Or all the “services,” those of the sea-service 

write the most readable books. The soldier 

writes well on scientific and political. subjects, 
and his profession makes. hima controversialist, 
and ready to break a spear with any comer in 
newspaper article or Piccadilly pamphlet, on 

Church-rates, the great Surplice-question, or the 

Sudbury election. But he generally addresses 

himself to a class or to a prejudice, and is never 

so lively as when he has a foe to deal with. 

Whoever or whatever else he may enlist, he does 

not often enlist that sturdiest of recruits, general 

sympathy. It may be owing to the military 
stock, which, interfering with the play of the 
cervical vertebra, places him in the position 
called “eyes right,” when, being compelled to 
Jook before him, all lateral speculation is cut off 
unless he turns upon his heel and deforms the 
rank. He is not amiss as a historian, as far as 
the orderly arrangement of facts is concerned ; 
because the bodily drilling to which he has been 
subjected generally communicates itself to his 
mind. He goes right into his subject without 
much preliminary speech, is methodical and con- 
cise, and tells much in few words; but, however 
valuable these few words, they want the condi- 
ment—the curry or the soy, which would recom- 
mend them to the palate of the reading public. 

Julius the Cesar and Arthur the Duke were 

models of conciseness; yet who, but for duty’s 

sake, would read the “Commentaries” twice, or 
the “Dispatches” more than once. Of course 


we are speaking in general terms, and do not 
wish to make any invidious comparisons between 
those who march on shore and those who sail on 
sea; nor do we pretend to be versed in the philo- 
sophy of the subject; but it has always struck us 
that, as the sailor is freeer in his dress, he is | 


All was. yet quiet out of doors. | 
| quarter!’ 
when he is slain, and fancies himself master of 


freer in his motions, freer with his head, and 
freer with his pen, than the starched, booted, 
belted, collared, and chakoed landsman. We 
speak of the “services” from the impressions 
we have derived from the writings of those who 
have belonged to them. In narration the soldier 
is lively, partial, and witty. He appears as a 
man of the world, and that not a very small world. 
He has no breadth as an artist, owing to the 
stock, perhaps; but he excels as a caricaturist. 
Though a strategist by profession, he is no 
novelist. His vanity would undermine his plot, 
and the resolution of forces would produce a very 
harmless sequel. Asa polemic he is inflexible, 
invulnerable. He takes up a position, as often 
wrong as right, and shouts, “‘ No surrender!—No 
’ He does not know on such occasions 


the citadel when his office is really to wipe the 
pen and fill the inkstand of the governor. In 
science he is correct, but limited; and his lean- 


whenever they were called upon 


ings are towards the exact rather than towards | 


the mixed sciences. 


defective, especially in the British navy. A lad 
is often on the “tops” of a first-rate, before he 
can have been at the top of his first-class at 
school; and often has to command a boat’s-crew, 
before he is qualified to act as monitor in a 
national school. But somehow or the other 
reading and writing “come to him by nature.” 
He can give a circumstantial account of his out- 
ward and homeward voyages; and if, nowa- 


days, he does not tell us of floating islands and of 
his adventures with mermaids and the old man of 


the sea, he tells us something better about far- 
away men and places in lively strain, wherein, at 
the same time, we discover no taint of romance. 
The wonder is, where he has picked up all his 
ologies! We can understand why he should 
know something of ichthyology and conchology, 
because he has had to hook sharks, and, in his 
extremity, to dine on cockles and keep church 
festivals on monster univalves. But he goes on 
shore, and tells, of an out-of-the-way island or 
coast, all about its zoology, and geology, and 
meteorology; and—if there happens to be half-a- 
dozen trees—of its dendrology ; and—if there be 
a score of natives—of its anthropology, as na- 


| turally as if he had known the place from his 


| boyhood. 


Something of this must belong to the 


| loose neck-tie, which, in opposition to the stock-, 

permits the cranium to move freely upon its 
| orbit; and to the ample jacket and unbraced 
| femoral canvasses, which permit free play to the 


| limbs, and allow the wearer to climb the face of 


rocks like a lizard, to mount trees likea squirrel, 
to act the amphibious part like a cayman, to 
hammer stones like a Sedgwick, gather plants 
like a Lindley, trap birds like a Gould or Aububon, 


and to make more humane and intimate ac- 
quantance with elephants and buffaloes than 
Cumming, the African sharp-shooter. The 


sailor’s wit, if he has any, is grotesque; because 
he is excluded, by his professional engagements, 


| from the small talk of the town, and the varying 


fashions. He is too honest to make a pun—in- 
deed, hardly knows what constitutes a pun ; but 
he abounds in humour, which is always kindly, 
as it flows from a charitable estimate of humanity, 
and which, in spite of good Thomas Fuller’s 
advice to the contrary, can “beat a cripple with 
his own crutch,” and make him limp all the more 
joyfully. So saying, and not wishing to incense 


| Mars on the one hand, or to curry favour with 


Neptune on the other, we proceed to tell our 
readers something about the French sea-captain’s 
book. 

He commanded the corvette La Bayonnaise ; 
and the Bayonnaise was dispatched by the French 
Government to the coasts of China, to take heed 
to what was going on there on the part of the 
English, after the treaty of Nanking; to protect 
French subjects acting in various provinces as 
missionaries ; and, generally, to let the Celestials 
know, that besides the Union Jack of England, 
and the Stars and the Stripes of Ameriea, there 
floated upon the seas the Tricolor of France, which 
also claimed political, if not hospitable, recogni- 
tion. The mission of Captain de la Graviére is 
clearly enough defined in the volumes before us. 
He frankly acknowledges the mercantile supe- 
riority of England in these seas, and, what is 
delightful to read, acknowledges the ready assist- 
ance which the English were always ready to 
render to his nation, and their unselfish policy in 
all that respects commercial intercourse with 
China. The English and French commanders 
appear to have acted harmoniously together, 


The education of the sailor is often extremely | — colours. 
| the 








The 
policy of England, according to the author, must 
be to keep the ports of the empire open to trade; 
the policy of France is to penetrate the interior, 
and proclaim the philosophy of Europe to the 
cultivators of rice, the growers of tea, and the 
nourishersof silk-worms. The mission of England 
is external, is objective. The mission of France 
is internal, and subjective. The exact mission of 
America is not defined, unless it is to be that of 
a mediator, in case of an imbroglio between the 
philosophers and political economists. The sailor 
speaks complacently, frankly, and like a man of 
sense and education. In the matter of education 
—especially maritime education—we suspect that 
in France more care is taken with young middies 
and stripling lieutenants, to equip them with 
useful knowledge beyond what the profession 
may, at first sight, require, than with ourselves, 

The writer confirms much that has already 
appeared before the public with respect to recent 
events in the flowery land. He paints the internal 
condition of China, morally and politically, in 
All that has been suspected of 
weakness of its government he confirms, 
Its army of 700,000 men he reduces to the sober 
proportions of 40,000, and these are a kind of 
militia, chiefly of Tartar origin, who assemble at 
beat of gong or not, as it suits their convenience 
and the state of the weather. If the season is 
dry the rice grounds must be watered, should 
the great wall fall. Should floods be breaking 
down embankments, and hurrying cottages and 
granaries to destruction, Ghengis Khan may rule 
in Pekin for aught the militia-man cares. The 
revenues of the empire are nearly absorbed by 
Custom-house agents and gaugers in the collee- 
tion, and are farther sweated down in transitu 
from the provinees to the imperial coffers at 
Pekin. The emperor—who may have his thirty 
wives and no end of concubines, who dines before 
the rest of the world are permitted to dine, and 
who is told every morning when he puts on his 
morning robe of yellow silk that he knows every- 
thing—in reality knows nothing of what is passing 
within his dominions, being surrounded with 
eunuchs, courtiers, and a whole cordon of ob- 
structives, whose traditional duty it is to close the 
royal eyes and to stop the royal ears, and to per- 
suade him all the while that his eye is clear as 
the basilisk’s, and his ear as fine as that of the 
man in the nursery tale, who heard the grass 
growing, and the wool upon the sheep’s back. 

M. de la Graviére, in his pages, maintains the 
verdict we have given in favour of the sailor- 
author. His pages run free and smooth. Heis 
hearty in his sympathies and open in his criti- 
cisms. In the course of three years he saw much 
in the China seas and islands. The Bayonnaise 
was not restricted to the coasts of China. She 
visited the Dutch settlements in India, of which 
a lively and interesting account is given. Cochin- 
china and the Corea were visited, the Philippines 
and the Sandwich Islands. Of the Chinese, as 
religionists, he confirms all that has been written 
by the best authorities. 


oO act. 





The Chinese are the least spiritual of all people upon 
the earth. They have scarcely the presentiment of 
another life, and accept with singular apathy the 
thought of death. To be born:and to die, they say, 
are equally in the laws of nature. Day gives place to 
night; summer to autumn. . . . . The materialism of 
the priests of Budha appears to equal that of the lay- 
men who frequent their temples. “I admit bunt of 
four verities,” said a bonze to a missionary, “ hunger 
and grief, clothing, and the necessity of eating.” 


Poor wretches! for a few cash these bonzes 
will go through the nine prostrations, and gabble 
over an unintelligible liturgy, to gratify a 
stranger, much as an organ-grinder will make 
his monkey exhibit, for exiguous coin, in the 
streets. 

A sing-soug in London, we are informed by a 
fast acquaintance, consists in a congregation of 
aspiring vocalists, who moisten “God save the 
Queen” with draughts of porter, and drown “ dull 
care” in stout. A Sing-Song in Canton, accord- 
ing to the author, is rather a different matter. 

The mandarin Lin-kouei gave the entertain- 
ment, where the Thespians of China furnished a 





share. There were tumblers and jugglers pre- 
sent, ballet-dancers, comedians, melo-dramatists, 
and tragedians. ‘T! temporary theatre was 
lighted up with lanterns, and the stage was set 
out with strange figures—griffins, dragons, and 
hydras dire. According to the author’s descrip- 
tion, the Chinese Sing-S would have passed 
muster at the “ Victoria’? and “ Surrey,” if not 


in quarters deemed far more respectable. 
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! 
Better, if possible, than any account he has 


given us of the Chinese, are the accounts he gives 
us of the various peoples who inhabit the islands 
of the Yellow Sea and the Pacific. Manners, 
habits, religion, political constitutions, nothing 
escapes the eye of the Gallic navigator in these 
blissful regions. 
the Sandwich Islands in a strain of voluptuous- 


ness which a Frenchman only can attain to. | 


The azure skies, the tranquil seas, the happy 
bowers, and the beauties who make their abode 
there. 


to South Sea whalers make abrupt departure 


from blubber-casks, to take up their abode be- | 


neath eternal verdure, having companionship of 
soft eyes and gentle forms, to say nothing of the 
poetical turn of mind of the Sandwicher. Of the 
Tahitans he says, that Christianity first  tri- 
umphed with Queen Pomare II. Through mis- 
sionary effort the natives have become somewhat 
acquainted with the Bible, “whose literary 
beauties image civilisation approaching more 
the social state of the Tahitans than our own.” 
Their highly figurative language put him more 
in mind of Solomon’s Song than anything else. 
The ladies are destitute of jealousy, are excellent 
poets, and skilful writers of love-letters, judging 
by the following specimen. 


A TAHITAN LOVE-LETTER. 

O my well-beloved, my heart is troubled, it cannot 
rest. It is like the fresh and deep water which never 
sleeps, and which seeks agitation to find rest. I am like 
a branch which has been broken by the wind; it has 
fallen to earth and can never again attach itself to 
the trunk from which it has been separated. Thou 
hast left me no more to return. Thy face is hid from 
me, and I shall see it no more. Thou art like the 
beautiful shrub that grew before my door, whose roots 
struck deep into the earth. My body would unite 
itself to thine; but in vain it seeks to transplant 
itself. It falls like a stone to the bottom of the sea. 
O! my friend, such is my love. It is bound to me as 
portion of my life. Peace be with thee, O, my little 
well-beloved friend, in the name of the true God, and 
Jesus Christ, the King of Peace. 


It is provoking that we have not space to tell 
our readers more about these pleasant volumes. 








ITALY, 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 632.) 

Cornelius has been elected member of the Academy 
of Virtuosi at the Pantheon; and an extraordinary re- 
union of the Academicians was held the other day to 
receive with due honours, of course conveyed in re- 
dundant declamation, this illustrious confrére. The 
decorations of St. Peter’s, on occasion of the lately 
celebrated beatifications (no less than four of which 
we have witnessed this year), must have a place in 
the reports of artistic novelties in Rome. They are, 
on all these occasions, essentially the same, but with 
different figure-pieces and inscriptions—a pictorial 
and epigraphic memoir of the Beatified, or at least 
the miracles ascribed to his intercession, and accepted 
as proved in the process by the Congregation of Rites, 
being intended in these latter details. For the so- 
lemnity the Tribune of the Basilica is completely 
transformed by architectonic decorations (ephemeral 
in material), draperies, statues supporting lamps, &c., 
whilst the figure of the Beatified, as ascending on 
high in the midst of a circle of cherubim (the latter | 
in gilt wood-work, the former in body-colours), is 
exhibited in the centre lighted from behind, above 
Bernini’s splendid group in bronze of the Four 
Doctors supporting the chair of St. Peter. When 
the Te Deum is entoned, before High Mass, and after 
the Bull of Beatification has been read to the Cardi- 
nals assisting, this picture is suddenly exposed by 
the lifting of a mal" 5 through unseen ‘agency—bells 

eal and cannons thunder. But the grand pageant 
is in the evening, when the Pontiff, with all his court 
and the Sacred College, arrives in state to worship 
before the altar, receiving the picture on silk, the 
published life, and some relics of the newly Beatified, 
after which silent devotion are sung Vespers with all 
the strength of the Vatican choir. The illumination 
of the sanctuary, as seen in the now darkening hour, 
is beyond all description sublime; I can compare its 
effect, viewed from the other extremity of the vast 
temple, only to some marvel of overwhelming 
imagery in the Apocalypse. 

Rome, Nov. 24. 

Canina’s work on the restoration of the Appian 


He describes the inhabitants of | 


After his description of these happy | 
islands, we cannot wonder that seamen belonging | 


[Frs. 1, 








from the author’s original MS. occupies a compara- 


| tively small portion, excluding the space given to | 
An entire | 


inscriptions from lapidary fragments. 
volume of these two goodly quartos is filled with 
illustrations in fifty copper-plates, each of two pages, 
and beautifully executed, giving us the present state 
of every monument, whether sepulchral or religious, 


and its restoration, based partly on the testimony | 


of ancient writers, partly on archzeologic observation. 
From December 1850 to April 1853 these excavations 


have been continued, with only such intermission as | 


the miasmatic atmosphere of the Campagna during 
the most sultry months rendered necessary; their 
| extent is from the fourth to the eleventh mile, the 
point where the ancient road joins the modern one to 
Albano, at the ruins of Boville, very imperfect 
remains of which town exist; and the entire expense 
to Government has not exceeded 16,000 scudi—a 
moderate sum, the nature of the undertaking con- 
sidered. The idea of thus laying open the ancient 
level and sepulchres of the Appian was first started 
under the pontificate of Pius VI. (one of the most 
enterprising and munificent of princes), and after- 
wards taken up by Pius VII., on occasion of two 
royal visits to Rome after his restoration—namely, 
from Ferdinand of Naples, and the emperor Francis. 
In 1833, when the pavement of the road to Albano 
was being restored, Fea, the well-known archeologist 
who had been charged by Pius VII. with the task of 
making observations on the Appian, published a 
volume proposing the accomplishment of the deceased 
pontiff’s project, and describing the Appian antiquities 
from Rome to Brindisi (the ancient Brundusium.) In 
the following year Enrico Visconti produced a poetic 
description of these sepulchres, read at some academic 
reunion, but (as far as I am aware) not saved from 
the fate of the generality of such effusions nourished 
in these literary hothouses. The earlier writers who 
have left us descriptions of the Appian ruins, and 
whose works are made use of by Canina, are—Alberti, 
in his Description of Italy; Pomponio Leto, Della 
Grandezza Romana; Poggio, De Varietate Fortune ; 
Cluver, /talia Antiqua; Groevius, Tesoro di Antichita 
Romane. Lastly, a memoir on the progress of the 





| 








Way is an erudite and splendid addition to archxo- 
logic literature; the only objection, indeed, to be 
made to it is, that the scale and costliness of such a 
publication will be an effectual impediment to its 
extensive circulation. Twenty scudi (4/. sterling) is 
a sum not many will be disposed to give for a single | 
book—at least in Rome, a city where the studious | 


excavations was brought out by Jacobini, the minister 
of commerce and public works, in 1851; and the 
volume by M. Billaud, Le Voyageur sur la Voie 


Appienne, which, I hear, has met with the approba- | 


tion of Canina, is yet forthcoming, though advertised 
by a bookseller here last spring. When this restoration 
was proposed to Pius IX. by Signor Jacobini, who had 
availed himself of the assistance of the ‘‘ Commissiene 
di Antichita,” appointed by the same pontiff two years 
ago (in the great anxiety frequently manifested by 
his Holiness for the conservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and particularly for the further discovery of 
such as are of Christian origin), the plan was at once 
adopted. Indemnities were arranged between the 
Government and the proprietors of estates through 
which the works were partially to be carried, and the 
undertaking was placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of Canina. © comprise the remains of all the 
monuments rising along this far-famed Way, the 
space for operations was dilated to a breadth of 100 
palms; and, according to Canina’s suggestions, the 
greater number of monuments,—all indeed whose 
proportions are not of the largest, and whose facades 
consist of a simple elevation, with cornices and frontis- 
piece,—have been restored with the fragments of brick, 
stone and marble, found on the spot, at least so far as 
the use of new material was not absolutely necessary. 
Those of vaster scale (whose form has been originally 
pyramidal, or, like the tomb of Cecilia Metella, con- 
sisting of an enormous circular tower, in great part 
solid) have been, with justness of taste, left in the 
desolation of their ruined grandeur, far more impres- 
sive than any restoration, however elaborate, could 
have rendered their aspect. In Canina’s illustrations, 
the restored tombs of Cecilia Metella and Messala 
Corvinus are surmounted by pyramidal apexes with 
a pine-cone at the summit; that of Geta is in six 
quadrate stories with pilasters ; but in the dismantled 
decay of these mausolea, as now presented to the eye, 
little can be discerned to indicate such accessories; and, 
standing like skeletons of some gigantic form, on the 
solitary Campagna, with wide-spreading undulations 
of sterile soil, arcades of ruined aqueducts, and moun- 
tains in the background, they appear fraught with a 
moral that fills the mind as no modern or restored 
magnificence could do, Pius IX., having first visited 
these works in the spring of 1852, ordered that the 
gold medals to be struck, according to annual usage 
of the Pontific Court, for St. Peter’s day, should bear 
record of the Appian excavations; the medal accord- 
ingly bore, on the reverse, the effigy of St. Sebastian, 
with a view of the spot where the works had com- 
menced; and in front of the Basilica, built over the 
remains of that martyr, about a mile from this spot, 
the pontiff further caused to be erected a granite 
column, surmounted by an iron cross, with the inscrip- 
tion on one side its pedestal, ‘“‘ Quum via Appia hinc 
ad Bovillas restituebatur.” 


| 
it is considered that the actual quantity of letter-press | 


gonal slabs of stone, and thence began to be called 
Via instead of Semita, as formerly. Subsequently it 
was repaved or embellished by Julius Cxsar, Cor- 
vinus, Vespasian, Nerva, and Maxentius; and by 
| degrees became flanked by sepulchres, the most 
splendid that the affection or family pride of Rome’s 
wealthiest sons induced them to raise in honour of the 
deceased—with the higher moral object, at least as 
testified by Varro, “quo pretereuntes admoneant et 
fuisse et illos esse mortales.” Among the sculptures 
preserved on these mausolea, the most beautiful is a 
relief, with many figures of small scale, set in the 
upper part of the tomb considered that of Seneca, 
whose death we know took place near this spot, 
namely, at a villa, whither he had just returned from 
Campania, at the fourth mile of the Appian. The 


subject of this relief had occupied the conjectures of 


| many, and it was Tenerani who finally suggested the 

interpretation Canina adopts,—that great sculptor 
referring to the Clio of Herodotus (1. 1, c. 32-4) for 
the real subject, in the story of Atys the son of 
Croesus, who was killed by Adrastus accidentally 
whilst chasing a wild boar which had infested the 
Mysian Olympus, after Croesus, who had been warned 
in a dream that his second son should die by an iron 
weapon, had moved all such objects from his reach, 
and refused the prayer of his ~~ to send Atys 
with the Lydian youth for the destruction of the 
dreaded beast. In all details this representation seems 
to tally with the story. We see the young man setting 
out for the chase; the Pare standing near (or per- 
sonified ascendancy of inexorable tte) the dead or 
dying Atys carried before the king, who is seated on 
his throne, with a tripod near, and Adrastus, who had 
fled to the Lydian court to expiate the guilt of homi- 
cide, kneeling before him, desiring death for his 
involuntary fulfilment of the father’s dream; whilst 
the elder brother of the dead, who was deaf and dumb, 
may be recognised in a figure lifting the hand to the 
mouth. The symbolic appropriateness of this subject 
to the death of Seneca is obvious, and certainly 
selected with refinement of feeling by those who desired 
to honour the philosophic victim of Nero; “ sine ullo 
funeris solemni crematur,” we are told by Tacitus 
respecting the last rites paid to Seneca; and it is sutli- 
ciently intelligible that no direct sculptured represen- 
tation of his fate or person could have been allowed to 
attract the sympathy of passengers, at that epoch, on 
the most public highway near Rome. The various 
busts, mostly in high relief, found among the remains 
of other monuments, have been replaced on their 
fronts; and the same restoration has been effected 
with a great variety of architectonic ornaments, cor- 
nices, friezes, frontispieces, pilasters and antifixes, 
many most beautifully chiselled. A small cottage, 
near the road, still contains a deposit of other sculp- 
tured fragments that have not been so reinstated, 
with a variety of urns and funereal vases; these, it is 
understood, will be ultimately placed in the Lateran 
Museum. 

Canina desires to see another restoration of the 
Appian, reducing it entirely to its ancient level, which 
in fact has been almost completely lost, the actually 
remaining rudely-laid pavement, with scarcely two 
stones forming an unbroken plain, being not the work 
of the ancients, but of a date subsequent to the fall of 
the empire, when those materials of the original Way 
were collected by inexpert workmen, to be repieced 
together as we now see. The pavement of the Appian, 
which in the fifth century excited the admiration of 
Procopius, is described by him as even then perfectly 
smooth, with the angles of its stones conjoined, so that 
not a rough surface was to be found in the whole, and 
no attrition or dilapidation suffered from the continual 
transit of nations in preceding centuries. Ignorant 
and avaricious speculators have destroyed, in great 
part, not only the monuments, but the very founda- 
tions of this ancient and uniquely-adorned highway of 
empire. 








M. Dumas.—Galignani has an amusing story of 
that prince of literary appropriators, M. Alexandre 
Dumas. It appears that the author of Monte Christo 
in his Mémoires, lately published in the Paris journal 
La Presse, asserted that the late M. Etienne wrote, 
in the Constitutionnel of 1834, a violent article against 
his play entitled Antony, in consequence of which the 
performance was forbidden. M.J. Dumaine, nephew 
of M. Etienne, writes to the Presse to say that the 
article in question was not written by that gentlemen, 
and requests that the erroneous assertion shall be 
contradicted. The letter is referred to M. Dumas, 
and he writes to the Presse requesting that it be pub- 
lished ; but he causes it to be accompanied by another 
letter signed “ P. Huet,” in which the writer, with 
great apparent solemnity, protests against a state- 
ment in the JZ/émoires that he once had been nearly 
choked by swallowing the bone of a sole, whereas he 





From the Porta Capena, in the ancient circle of the | 


Roman walls, this road extended 


to Capua and 
thence to Brundusium. 


It was commenced in the 


year of the city 412, by the censor Appius Claudius, | 
but did not attain the dignity of a principal highway 


public are by no means in a majority—still less when | till the year 456, when it was first paved with poly- | 


avers that it was the bone of a trout which had 
caused the calamity. M. Dumaine very naturally 
considers this letter as intended to cast ridicule on his 
own; whereupon he causes M. Dumas and the respon- 
sible editor of the Presse, M. Ruoy, to be cited before 
the Juge-de-paix of the 3rd arrondissement, and de- 
mands from them 200f. each as damages. The case 
was heard a few days ago, when the Juge-de-paiz dis- 
missed the demand against M. Dumas, but condemned 
M. Rouy to pay 100f. and costs for inserting the plea- 
santry in his paper. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


JHE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption. By 
THEOPHILUS THompson, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to 
the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, &c.—If any proof were wanted of the necessity 
and advantage of the study of medicine being divided 
into special departments, the Brompton Hospital would 
supply that proof. This hospital has afforded to the 
intelligent physicians attached to it, opportunities of 
testing the value of cod-liver oil, and other remedies 
for consumption, on a scale which would be imprac- 
ticable, both in private practice and in general hos- 
pitals; and Dr. Thompson has now presented to the 
rofession a valuable boon, in the publication of these 
ectures, which were delivered at the Brompton Hos- 
ital in 1851, and which contain a large collection of 
interesting facts connected with the development and 
treatment of pulmonary consumption. Our space 
does not admit of an analysis of the work; but we 
must not omit to notice some of the original observa- 
tions which are most full of interest. Dr. Thomp- 
son has done, we think, great service in facilitating 
the diagnosis of pulmonary disease, by introducing a 
new modification of the terms used by auscultators, 
which must commend itself to all who are not abso- 
lutely wedded to the very numerous and confused, 
not to say sometimes contradictory, terms introduced 
by our continental brethren. He divides the morbid 
pectoral sounds into the following English and intel- 
ligible heads :—1. Bubbling sounds, indicative of bron- 
chitis; 2. Clicking sounds, heard when softened 
tubercle is present ; 3. Crackling sounds, character- 
istic of the first stage of phthisis ; 4. Crepitation, pecu- 
liar to pneumonia; 5. Vibrations, indicating flattening 
or narrowing of tubes, as in chronic bronchitis. 
These terms are more fully explained by a table of 
synonyms, which table also indicates the common 
seat of the various sounds, and other peculiarities ; 
and each indication is illustrated by cases. All of 
these terms, with the exception of the last, are in- 
telligible and distinct, and can scarcely lead astray. 
If some other term had been substituted for vibra- 
tions, the author would have been less open to criti- 
cism, as vibration is the common cause of all sounds. 
Practically, however, there is no objection to the term 
in its popular sense. Dr. Thompson likewise ex- 
pounds the value of other signs which ofter escape 
observation, as the clubbed fingers, and the appear- 
ance of the gums in consumption; and he gives a 
beautiful drawing, by Mr. Tuson, of the vermillion 
margin peculiar to the gums in consumptive patients. 
One lecture is devoted to the description of ‘‘ diseases 
presenting some symptoms resembling those of 
consumption — asthma, cancer, consolidation from 
chronic inflammation, and hysterical affections 
simulating phthisis.” Among the causes of con- 
sumption, the author dwells largely on anxiety, 
and other affections of the mind, which are often 
overlooked. But the most practical and instruc- 
tive chapter is that relating to the treatment of con- 
sumption in its various stages, in which is a diligent 
investigation of the really efficacious element con- 
tained in the cod-liver oil, and its various substitutes. 
Among the latter is illustrated the good effects of the 
neat’s-foot oil, and of the oil of the cocoa-nut. Both of 
these products are more agreeable to the palate, mcre 
easily obtained in a state of purity, and often less 
offensive to the digestive organs than the fish oils ; and 
it is highly satisfactory to find that their virtues have 
been carefully tested and fully explained. The work 
is highly creditable to the author in every way. It 








manifests close and anxious observation, enlightened | 


science, and diligent reading. The style is correct 
and elegant, and we can highly recommend it, as 
worthy the attentive perusal of all students and 
practitioners of medicine. 


On Smallpox and Vaccination: Analytical Examina- 
tion of all the Cases admitted during sixteen years at 
the Smallpox and Vaccination Hospital, London, é§e. 
By J. F. Marson, Resident Surgeon to the Smallpox 
and Vaccination Hospital.—This pamphlet is a re- 
print of a most important paper published in the 
36th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
On the subject of this paper, no man is more entitled 
to command attention than Mr. Marson. His long 
residence at the Smallpox Hospital, his indefatigable 
attention to his duties, his extreme care in tabulating 
all the cases admitted there, and thus preserving 
Official statistical documents of the disease and its 
prophylactic — circumstances well-known to every 
medical man who has visited the hospital—afford a 
guarantee both of the value and accuracy of the facts 
how made public. We trust that the attention of 

rd Lyttelton will be carefully directed to this 
pamphlet, before he proceeds to the amendment of his 
very defective and obnoxious Vaccination Act. Mr. 
Marson clearly demonstrates the humiliating fact 











that vaccination is not so well nor so successfully 
performed in this country as in most of the European 
states. The examination of the foreigners who have 
been admitted at the Smallpox Hospital after vac- 
cination, has led the author to the conclusion that 
vaccination is performed in the best manner generally 
by the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Germans; 
next by the Italians and Spaniards; then come the 
Scotch ; then the Irish; and lastly, the English and 
French. This plainly shows, that for want of proper 
legislation, vaccination has frequently been performed 
in this country (as Mr. Marson proves), particularly 
in the rural districts, by persons utterly incompetent 
to undertake so great a responsibility. And what 
makes the matter more serious is, that a person badly 
vaccinated, and thus imperfectly protected from small- 
pox, cannot afterwards, by revaccination, be placed 
in a state of absolute safety. There is a popular 
belief that if vaccination fails to take effect pro- 


perly in the first instance from any cause, it 
is of no consequence, as the operation can be 
repeated. Mr. Marson deprecates this error. If the 


vaccination takes effect badly, it may never afterwards 
take effect properly, and yet the individual may take 
small-pox severely. With regard to the practice of 
re-vaccination, Mr. Marson’s opinion, founded as it is 
on thousands of facts, and proceeding from so intel- 
ligent and disinterested an observer, must be regarded 
with great respect; and we publish it in the belief that 
many of our readers who are in some degree unpro- 
tected, may avail themselves of this important expe- 
dient. Mr. Marson says: “As a matter of safety, it 
is well for all persons who were vaccinated in infancy 
to be re-vaccinated at puberty ; this measure being 
more especially requisite for those who were either 
indifferently or doubtfully vaccinated in infancy, and 
still more especially necessary for those who, though 
vaccinated, have no cicatrix remaining. Finally, 
as a matter of precaution, it is desirable that all per- 
sons should be re-vaccinated, on small-pox existing 
in the house where they are residing; a precaution, 
however, that will cease to be necessary to advise 
when all persons have the benefit of proper and effi- 
cient vaccination.” We have not room to quote Mr, 
Marson’s opinions as to the mode of vaccination, of 
conveying and preserving lymph, the number of punc- 
tures required, &c. &c.; but, as this little pamphlet 
must of course become familiar to every medical man 
engaged in the practice of vaccination, so we think 
that every parent who has a dread of small-pox will 
do well to peruse it. 

The Second Part of Dr. Mayne’s Expository Lexicon 
of the Terms, Ancient and Modern, in Medical and 
General Science, has just made its appearance; and 
the best compliment we can pay it is to assure our 
readers that it is in no respect inferior to the jirst. 
The same care and accuracy, the same fulness of 
knowledge, the same intelligible and condensed defi- 
nition, appear in every page. From what we hear of 
the success of this work, we judge it likely to be out 
of print long before the whole is published. 

Asiatic Cholera; its Cause and Cure discovered and 
demonstrated. By Toomas Harvey, Esq.—Mr. Harvey 
is a bold but not a discreet man. He is not a member 
of the medical profession; therefore he thinks he has 
made easy work of that which has long baffled the 
skill of the profession. As his object, however, is 
apparently the benefit of the public, and not his own, 
he must not be harshly dealt with. The x sutor, ge. 
must be applied gently, and he must be graciously 
forgiven. His work is not a fair object for profes- 
sional criticism ; but we regret to say it offers no new 
or valuable suggestions. 

II. Eptpemics AND THE Pusric HEALTH. 

The weekly return of the Registrar-General for the 
week ending Saturday, January 21, is an instructive 
document. The mild atmosphere of the last week or 
two has reduced the deaths from 1492, registered in 
the preceding week, to 1195, in the week ending on 
the 21st, being 61 per week below the average. This 
shows how fatal is cold, especially to the poor, the 
very young, and the very old. Fatal cases of bron- 
chitis have declined from 184 in the week to 133; 
pneumonia from 114 to 75. In otherwords, inflamma- 
tory affections of the lungs have been fatal to nearly 
100 fewer persons than in the preceding week. In 
this country the precautions against cold are so 
generally neglected, that a low temperature is incom- 
parably more fatal than in Russia and other colder 
countries, where houses are warmed and the person 
protected by furs, &c. on the approach of the cold 
season, which is consequently productive of little 
illness. Common sense dictates the same care here. 
If our climate changes frequently, with equal 
frequency should we change our garments and 
regulate the temperature of our apartments. We are 
glad to observe that cholera is still at bay. Only a 
solitary case is reported. 

IlI. Mepican Cuir-Cuat AND Discovertes. 

Medical Registration Bill—Mr. Brady, M.P., has 
put forth a Drarr Bit for the ReaistRation of all 
qualified Members of the Profession, and intends intro- 
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| ducing it to Parliament as early as the state of publi; 
| business will permit during the ensuing session. 

is likewise understood that the Provincial Associa- 
tion intend to introduce their amended bill for 
medical reform. The latter is a cumbersome and 
intricate affair; and so many conflicting interests are 
involved in it, that its success is very doubtful. A 
registration bill, with penal provisions directed against 
the unqualified, ought to be a very simple affair, and 
acceptable to the whole profession. Mr. Brady 
appears to have confined his attention to what is 
practicable, without exhausting his time and talents, 
as too many have done, by attempting all that is 
desirable. We heartily wish him success. 

Mr. Burch, of Sewardstone Mills, is endeavouring 
to introduce to Parliament a Bill for providing an 
Improved Supply of Water from the River Lea for the 
use of the Inhabitants of the Metropolis. As a sanatory 
measure, and one which concerns the health and 
comfort of an immense portion of the metropolis, we 
earnestly entreat attention to the bill. It is proposed 
to procure the water supply from the Lea above the 
towns of Hertford and Ware, or, at least, to secure its 
freedom from the drainage of these and other towns, 
and to compensate the mill-owners and water com- 
panies. This is a most vicious principle. There is 
no class of proprietors in this country so little deser- 
ving of compensation as water companies. They 
have got rich by poisoning the population, and now 
they are to be paid by that same population for 
withholding their poison! It is to be hoped that the 
day is not far distant when the same public enter- 
prising spirit which has brought the city corporations 
to be tried at the bar of common sense, will take yet 
another step, and supply the whole of the metropolis 
with water, pure and plentiful as that which falls 
from the clouds; and leave the water companies to 
devise some other mode of fattening on social miseries, 

On Wednesday, January 18th, a large meeting of 
the medical profession was convened in the great 
concert-room, at Hanover-square (which it nearly 
filled), to vindicate Mr. Gay from the scandal which 
it had been attempted to affix to his conduct by his 
abrupt and iniquitous dismissal from the office of 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. Such a meeting 
of the profession was scarcely ever known in London. 
There were surgeons and physicians from almost 
every hospital in the metropolis ; all seemed not only 
willing but eager to express their sense of the injus- 
tice inflicted on Mr. Gay, and the insult offered to 
the whole profession by his dismissal. It came out 
at the meeting that a base conspiracy had been formed 
for one of the meanest and dirtiest objects ever con- 
templated, and that the plot had been contrived and 
executed by a member of the profession, who had not 
the face to show himself at the meeting, but who 
sneaked out of the business, denying that he ever had 
any hand in it, leaving the odium to rest on the de- 
luded creatures he had employed in the dirty work. 
Even the Professors in the projected School of Medi- 
cine connected with the Royal Free Hospital, upon 
hearing these disclosures, resigned their appointments 
in disgust ; and it became quite clear that no respec- 
table or trustworthy member of the profession will 
accept or retain office in this institution until its 
management is placed in better hands. The resolu- 
tions, which were highly condemnatory of the com- 
mittee, and exculpatory of Mr. Gay, were passed 
unanimously, and with unmeasured enthusiasm. It 
was determined that they should not only be made as 
public as possible, but that a copy of thei should be 
sent to the officers of her Majesty’s household, who 
will not, of course, permit the continuance of a state 
of things derogatory to the value of the royal 
patronage, as well as ruinous to the charity. We ob- 
serve that an annual meeting of the governors is 
speedily to be held, at which we trust the committee 
will be newly chosen, and thus a valuable charity 
restored to the use intended by its founders. 

Vaccination Act.—In consequence of the difference 
of opinion which has arisen between boards of guar- 
dians and the medical profession on the subject of this 
Act, meetings have been held in various parts of the 
country for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature 
for a revision of some of the clauses of the Act; and 
with that view a meeting of the medical profession 
has been held at Croydon at the town-hall on Thurs- 
day evening, the 19th inst., at which it was resolved 
to memorialise Lord Palmerston on the subject. It 
is much to be regretted that some of the speakers on 
this occasion appeared to be very imperfectly informed 
on the merits of the question. No man should pub- 
licly offer an opinion on so important a subject until 
he has well studied the facts contained in the vacci- 
nation report of the Epidemiological Society, and 
Mr. Marson’s report of the cases admitted at the 
Smallpox Hospital. It is obvious that several of the 
gentlemen who spoke on the occasion were strangers 
to these documents. A medical committee should be 
appointed, selected very carefully from men who are 
really well-informed on the various questions in 
dispute, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
METEOROLOGY. 

THe Oricin or CycLtones, WATERSPOUTS, &C.— 
Under the term cyclone is included all those terrific 
storms which are variously designated in different 
parts of the world typhoons, white-squalls, whirl- 
winds, tornados, hurricanes, &c.; cyclone being the | 
general name used im meteorology when treating of 
those rotary storms, and of the laws which rule them ; 
investigations which have already proved of such 
service to life and property on the high seas. 

But whilst much knowledge has been acquired 
respecting cyclones in their fully developed state, 
little has been gained of their method of development, 
and next to nothing of their origin. To supply this 
blank in our information, Mr. T. Dobson, the head 
master of the High School of Hobart Town, compares 
the phenomena of waterspouts and cyclones, traces 
their eonnexion, and points to the high degree of pro- | 
bability of cyclones and waterspouts being identical 
phenomena, differing only in degree, a waterspout | 

ing either a cyclone in miniature, or an embryo 
eyclone. The conditions under which both are 
observed, and the accompanying phenomena, possess 
so close a resemblance, that the difficulty is to find 
any atmospheric phenomenon characteristic of the 
one, which is not observed to accompany the other. 
Mr. Dobson has massed together, from various sources, 
a valuable collection of meteorological observations, 
made during a long series of years, by different hands, 
and in all parts of the world, of the phenomena 
accompanying any great natural convulsions, and 
then skilfully brings these facts to bear on this ques- 
tion of the origin of the cyclone. Thus, the eruption 
which upheaved Sabrina Island was accompanied by 
the formation of several waterspouts. In the Aleutian 
group, new islands have been twice observed, after the 
occurrence of storms attended with flames and smoke ; 
whilst a submarine eruption, which took place between 
the mainland of Orkney and Stronsa in 1818 was 
accompanied by a fall in the barometer of two inches, | 
and a terrific hail-storm, which passed over Stronsa in | 
a well-defined belt; the wind, which had previously 
been light, rising to a hurricane. 

It is also evident that paroxysmal volcanic action, 
wherever and whenever it occurs, is usually attended 
with corresponding atmospheric perturbations. — In- 
stance after instance is cited from various accounts of 
these grand phenomena, showing that remarkable 
eruptions of voleanoes in various parts of the world 
were invariably accompanied by hurricanes, light- 
ning, earthquakes, or hail and rain. Again, in 
such voleanic districts; without any eruption being 
observed, earthquakes and hnrricanes often occur | 
simultaneously —so much so, that they are usually 
coincident in their appearance. Other observations, 
such as the breaking of vast waterspouts on land 
during the raging of cyclones ; the fall of an enormous 
avalanche being succeeded by a hurricane; the fre- 
quency of waterspouts near active volcanoes; and the 
commeneement of these cyclones in the immediate 
vicinity of active voleanoes—~afford such cumulative 
proof of the close connection between these mighty 
terrestrial and atmospheric phenomena as to satisfy 
the most sceptical of their intimate relation. 

Reasoning on the foregoing data, and taking into 
account the disturbed electric state of the atmosphere, 
M. Dobson argues that waterspouts and cyclones may 
be produced by any oceurrence which tends to form a 
vertical column of air of less density or of much | 
greater humidity than the surrounding atmosphere, 
whether this vertical column of moist or rarefied air 
has its source in atmospheric electricity, the fall of an 
avalanche, the sudden ejection from a voleano of com- 
pressed and highly elastic gases, vast prairie or bush- 
fires, great battles, or similar causes. He observes 
also that the hurricane season in every locality is 
identical with its hottest period of the year, when 
the natural forces have been most active, and the 
electrical disturbance most-marked. Accordingly, it 
is found that cyclones generally originate in’ the 
tropics, and that waterspouts, hail-storms, &c. are 
the termination of very hot days; and, further, that 
a coincidence is observable between the great hurri- 
cane tracts in the South Indian Ocean and the Carib- 
bean Sea, and those of the terrestrial electric cur- 
rents. Good grounds are thus shown for connecting 
all these phenomena, and for the assumption that 
cyclones are most likely to be produced by those 
volcanic eruptions which succeed seasons of intense 
heat; and also that the eruption of a low volcano, 
as, for instance, a submarine one, will more probably 
give rise to a hurricane than than that of a lofty | 
one, since the vertical column of air thus produced, 
which gives rise to the cyclone, must be greater in 
the former than in the latter case. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Fisn-GuAno. — Considerable attention in many 
quarters has been excited by a proposal to convert 
the refuse fish and fish-offal, procurable on the coasts 
of these ishinds, into a manure which may be trans- 
ported from place to place without annoyance or diffi- 
culty, and which shall possess a fertilising quality 
equivalent or, at any rate, analogous to that of Peru- 
vian Guano. 

It is a matter of graye importance to this country, 





| be equal in fertilising qualities to Peruvian guano, 
| and saleable at 5/. per ton; conditions which but 


| prosecution. 
| Moresby, estimate the quantity of guano still re- 
| maining on the Chincha islands at 8,600,000 tons; 


| ciple included im it, especially if it be capable of being 


| of fish for six months together, and so on; but what 
| do these phrases mean ? So far as can be gathered 


| portable manure. 
| material as these furnish us with a supply ample 


that a manure procurable in any quantities 


may be demanded, and capable of replacing guano | 
in our present system of eultivation, should be hit 


upon. Some time since, the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture, in their wisdom, stimulated the inventive 
genius of British chemists by the offer of a premium 
of 1000/. for the preparation of a manure which shall 


slightly jeopardised the funds of the Society, although 
it afforded an apparent recognition by that body of 
the importance of such a substitute. It need won| 
be said that no such a manure has yet been prepared, 
and in spite of an oceasional flourish of trumpets in 
the press, the probability of success does not seem to 
be much increased by the lapse of time. 

The production of a manure readily transportable, 
and which shall be as efficacious, and (all expenses 


till applied to the soil included) not more costly than | 


guano, is a matter seemingly involving the persistence 
in, or abandonment of the growth of wheat on an ex- 
tended scale in this kingdom within the lapse of a 
few years; since it ishardly toomuch toassert that in 
the present stage of agriculture, guano, or an efficient 
substitute for it, has become essential to its successful 
Late aecounts received from Admiral 


and that, at the present rate of exportation, these 
islands would be exhausted of the guano which would 
pay freight, or be saleable in the English market, 
in eight or nine years. Other advices impugn this 
statement, as being by far teo low an estimate for the 
quantity of this fertiliser still remaining on this group 
of islands, nor should we forget that the Lobos are yet 
untouched; yet the produce of these latter, so far as 
it has been examined, is much inferior to that of the 
Chincha islands. However, look at it as~we-will, and 
place what credit we may in these estimates and re- 
ports, one thing is certain, that we must no longer 
look upon the supply of guano as inexhaustible ; but, 


on the contrary, it is but wise to regard it.as one of | 


those things the supply of which may fail any day. 
Under these circumstances, any scheme for re- 
placing this foreign import:with aught sound in prin- 


carried out in our own country, deservesboth respectful 
attention and acareful investigation. Such a scheme 
has been lately started in Ireland, to convert the 
refuse fish and offal of her coast into a valuable and 
readily-transportable manure. It is preposed by the 
advocates of this enterprise to adopt a plan discovered 
by Mr. Pettit, whereby, on the addition of a little 
sulphuric acid, fish is gradually reduced to a pulpy 
mass, capable of being dried either by the direct ap- 
plication of heat, or its admixture with some ab- 
sorbent substance, as peat charcoal—these gentle- 
men apparently holding the belief that this treatment 


which | Then as to cost. 





of fish will yield a substance analogous to the 
excrement of piscivorous birds; a conclusion 
somewhat rapidly jumped at. Be this as it may, 
there is no reason for doubting that fish is a very 
valuable manure; long experience has proved this | 
along the banks of the Thames, the coast of Cornwall, | 


| and other shores where refuse or decayed fish is | 


readily purchased by the farmers, as a rich dressing | 
for their land; so that, granting—which may be done 
without danger of being deceived—that if fish can be | 
dried and converted into an inodorous and readily | 
transportable article of commerce, it would prove a | 
very powerful and stimulating manure, the question | 
resolves itself into one of adequate supply of the raw 

material, and the cost of manufacturing the article. 


| Now, both from an analysis of the fish-gaano and the 


description of the manufacturing process, it is evident | 
that the product is neither more nor less than fish | 
almost as thoroughly dried as a stock-fish, but | 
changed considerably in appearance, and rendered | 
unsusceptible of putrefaction, whilst kept dry. The | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


|: manufacture is apparently an inexpensive one; sul- 


phuric acid is one of the cheapest of materials, nor 
need the drying be a costly matter. Now for sapply | 
and cost. 

Here authorities greatly differ. It is easy enough 
to talk of the quantity of fish unfit for human food | 
as illimitable ; that our coasts supply an inexhaustible 
field for employment; that Kinsale harbour was full 


from the discussion at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
House on this subject, they mean one ton per week at 
Dingle Bay ; eighty tons a week for five months in the 
year at Kinsale; sixty tons a week at Skerries, and so 
on at the various fishing stations on the Irish coast — 
all of which it is a scandal to waste, and which 
would, doubtless, do something towards supplying 
the adjacent-lying country with an excellent and | 
But will such supplies of raw 


enough to substitute it for guano in these islands, is 
the question atissue. We may fairly reckon that 150,000 
tons per annum of guano is a low consumption for the 


| kingdom ; but fish cannot be assumed to yield more | 


than one-fourth of its original weight when thoroughly 
dried ; so that, to replace our imports of guano by the 
manure, 600,000 tons of fish must be taken yearly and 
applied to this manufacture. Whether the presumed 
inexhaustible supply would bear such a drain as this | 
comes to, deserves at least a doubt, if not disbelief. | 


It would seem that from 30s. to 
40s. per ton would pay the fisherman to bring all his 
waste fish to land; a price that would make the cost 
of the raw material amount to 7/. per ton or there- 
abouts; so that the estimate of 9/. per ton as the cost 
of the manufactured article is probably not very wide 
of the mark, to which must of course be added the 
cost of transit to the place of consumption. It may 
thus be safely contended that the waste of our fisheries 
does open up an additional supply of manure, in quan- 
tity and quality sufficiently valuable to be worthy the 
attention of the agriculturists, and at a cost which 
may enable them te use it profitably ; however idle it 
may be to imagine that we can pes Abe our import of 
guano by it. The real source of this replacement is 
to be found in the refuse of large towns; but how to 
collect and preserve this, and to free our atmosphere, 
water, and seil from their polluticns, converting 
these present mischiefs into blessings and material 
wealth, is a question yet unsolved, but which daily 
presses for solution, both on sanitary and economical 
grounds, 








ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 

WE have had oceasion, in former articles, to remark 
on the impressive effect which street architecture 
derives from altitude; that single virtue, which will 
cover a multitude of sins, be they of commission or 
omission—be they of bad taste, or of no taste—be 
they of abomination in detail, or of pervading 
poverty. The far-famed High Street of Old Edin- 
burgh is perhaps the most remarkable instance extant 
in proof of our assertion ; for, in respect to what.it 
derives from fine-art architecture, it is perhaps the 
most poverty-stricken of all the great streets in 
Europe. Here are none of the picturesque old gables 
of England; none of the graduated gable-fronts of 
the Netherlands; none of the bold cornices and 
window or door dressings of other cities ; nothing, in 
short, but flat, lofty, slab-like fronts of stone, pierced 
with oblong holes ; fanking an inclined plane; and so 
free from parallel regularity as to give varied width 
from narrowness to broadness, and thence to narrow- 
ness again; with but little otherwise distinctive in the 
perspective, save an ugly Church, the old Tolbooth, 
and Regent Murray’s house ; the two latter of unim- 
portant scale, and only effective by contrast with the 
plainness about them. But there is the sentiment of 
stone, and the expression of dignity in loftiness ; and 
all this comes of living upon flats. The mdependence 
of the Englishman, which has hitherto made him re- 
solve on having his own, his own entirely, from cellar 
to sky, has precluded that effect in the street archi- 
tecture of his own city, which, with unreasonable or 
thoughtless regard, he so admires in that of other 
countries ; and, unquestionably, unless he can do the 
same kind of thing in a better manner than is exhi- 
bited in Edinburgh, he had better stick to the Regent- 
street fashion, and be individually important at the 
cost of his city’s grandeur. No practicable provision 
can thoroughly meet the inconvenience of having to 
ascend several stairflights before he reaches his own 
door; nor will weak limbs and lungs ever cease to 
acknowledge the toil and distress of the ascent and 
descent imposed upon them by the elevation of their 
resting-place. We can therefore only argue in favour 
of such a new disposition of things on the score of 
architectural effect ; and,.so far, we rejoice in the de- 
scription given by the Builder, Vol. XI. pp. 721, 722, 
of certain houses in Victoria-street, Westminster, built 
by Mr. Mackenzie. Still more do we felicitate our- 
selves on the taste and elegance of their architecture, 
so far as the plan and few details now before us enable 
us to judge. They give another corrective check to 
the Gothic or anti-classic mania, which has been 
hitherto for some time perplexing the professional 
mind and the public judgment; and we hope the 
Builder will transmit over the country an engraving 
of the entire elevation of Mr. Mackenzie’s design. 
Indeed, we could desire to see something less of old 
fragments in that most valuable publication, and 
more of the new structures that are rising in illus- 
tration of modern progress. We believe, moreover, 
that we only speak the editor’s own wish, and that 
the exception we take to certain of the illustrations 
which occasionally appear, wholly touches the reluc- 
tance or supineness of our architects, in their omis- 
sion to supply drawings for the engraver. We take 
no exception, however, to the very beautiful wood-cut 
of the North Doorway, St. Mary Redcliff, as restored 
by Mr. George Godwin, architect. This is so pecudiar, 
as well as beautiful, that we gratefully weleome the 
admirable illustration of it which is given in the 
Builder, Vol. XI. p. 759. Equally “ peculiar,” but by 
no means so beautiful, is the Gothic Entrance in the 
New Road, leading to Gray and Davison’s organ 
manufactory : see Builder, Vol. XI. p. 747. Here is 
an arch, heavily loaded over its centre, and therefore 
with the more lateral pressure; with unnecessary 
buttresses in front, and no buttresses aguinst the flanks 
where they are necessary. It may be, as the descrip- 
tion states, an excellent piece of workmanship ; but 
we regard it as very far from being an example of 
excellence in design. 

The Paddington Vestry Hall, Mr. James Lockyer, 
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Architect (see Builder, Vol. XI., p. 755), though an 


- , ‘ 
firmly secured at its base; and the flying buttreses, 


unpretending piece of Italian, architecture, provokes | 


some remarks, which have none the less_to do with 
important principles, because the example illust rating 
our argument is of inferior grade. In the first place, 
why were not the six inter-columns of the portico 
equidistant, instead of being, as they now are, neither 
after the law of coupled columns, ner in conformity 
with any other custom observed in colonnades? Had 
they been properly coupled, the interspaces. between 
the couples would have been too large. This, there- 
fore, was a reason for equidistance between the six 
columns. The next offence is one of fenestration. The 
broad recessed centre has three windows far apart. 
The narrow projecting wings have their windows 
close together, and near the angles; and, there being 
in each wing two windows, there is, of course, a cen- 
tral pier, always to be avoided, if possible. One 
window in each had been sufficient for good external 
effect ; and if the interior required more light than 
one of the ordinary form would afford, the triple- 
light windows should have been employed, 7 e. a 
window whose central light equals the other windows, 
with narrow flanking lights, two-fifths the width of 
the centre, and separated therefrom by narrow piers. 


St. Martin’s Music Hall, and of the vestibule leading 
toit. In respect, however, to the distinct styles of 
the vestibule and the hall, the former cannot be said 
to lead” to the latter, inasmuch as the one is 


though apparently arcs, abutting against the pinna- 
cles and resting on the spire, are in effect chords, or 
ties, giving simple cohesiveness, and serving the pur- 
pose of leading the eye over the too abrupt transition 
which would otherwise be perceived between the 
tower and spire. The intervening passage of con- 
tinuity should, however, be effected by unequivocal 
means. 
a square cube and ends with an octagonal and high- 
pointed pyramid, should be the broach model; and 
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British Artists in Suffolk-street, Above eight hun- 


The core of every steeple, which begins with | 


| 


| then, whether decorated ill or well, plainly or richly, | 


the right principle will attest itself; and the steeple, 
instead of being composed of two or more distinct 
things piled one above the other, will exhibit but one 
entirety, of two or more varying forms, easily, natu- 
rally, and harmoniously combining in their succes- 
sion. The Salisbury example is, on the whole, the 


| best we have, in respect to the oneness of its two great 


| parts. 


The Oxford specimen is also good; but the 
spire is much too low. 

It would be presumption to attempt any improve- 
ment on the ower of Louth, up to the base of its pin- 
naeles; or on its spire above the pinnacles. In their 


| individual and relative proportion, forms, and details, 
In the Builder, Vol. XI. pp. 714, 715, are views of | 


medieval Italian, and the other a kind of Tudor | 


Gothic, so far, at least, as the roof and. windows, in- 
ternally viewed, seem to indicate. Doubtless, Mr. 


W. Westmacott has good reason for this, although it | 


appears somewhat curious that, in a building devoted 


to the “ concord of sweet sounds,” there should be any | 


discord of architectural character. 

The Salisbury-street front of St. Augustine’s Schools, 
Liverpool ( Builder, Vol. XI. p. 655), may be adduced 
as a good specimen of Barn-Gothic ; i. ¢., of a simple 
Gothic building, as distinguished from a piece of 
architecture; though it must be borne in mind that 
there are old Gothic barns of considerably more archi- 
tectural pretension than many an old Gothic church ; 
and, indeed, some of the French 
present interiors not less imposing than the basilical 
churches of Constantine. But, if the Liverpool 
school had been a barn, we should not have quarrelled 
with its prodigality of ornamentation. We should 


| inclined saddles formed by the broach-masonry. 


medizval barns | 


have approved of its picturesque outline, of a pleasing | 
relative proportion and disposition, in respect to | 


solid and void ; and-we should have wished Mr. H. P. 


Horner a favourable opportunity for showing how he | 


could advance on the well-contrived building, so as to 
leave it a work of art—of. Fine art. We are assured 
that Mr. Horner has done the best with his means; 


and the structure is every way good enough for, and | 


not inexpressive of, its purpose. There is a pleasing 
touch of the artistic in the delicate movement towards 
the cusped trefoil in the heads of the upper windows 
under the two gables; and the-bell-turret windows 


are the very thing. for their position ; but why were | 


not the three lights immediately under the eaves be- 


tween the small gable and the tower finished with | 


heads similar to those of the bell-chamber? There 
was, more reason for this variety of form im the former 
than in the latter. We have before now alluded to 


the ill effect which must. ever result from the proxi- | 
mate position of poimted arches and the eaves of a | 
roof; an arch is only justified by a certain amount of 


superincumbent masonry. We the more wonder at the 
defect just alluded to, since Mr. Horton has so com- 
pletely responded to our own feeling in the, flat finish 
given.to one of the doors on the ground level. 

In the Builder, Vol. XI. p. 783, is. an outline view 
of the Steeple of St. James's Church, at Louth. It isa 
justly famed example; but the interests of modern 
Gothic design will not be served by asserting its per- 
fection as a model; and we will venture a qualifying 
remark or two on that portion of this elegant. struc- 
ture, which (as in the corresponding parts of many 
other examples of the same family) is, we think, open 
to objection. 


| oppugnant to its mature and genius. 


It is very rarely that the junction between the | 


Square tower and the octagonal spire is satisfactorily 
managed ; because it is scarcely ever so contrived as 
to conceal the junction. The steeple is too frequently 
composed of one thing put on the top of another; 
while the lower of the two, standing alone, would be 
perfect in itself. A spire appears to rest on the leaded 
flat of the tower, the latter seeming to have been de- 
vised without any positive regard to any additional 
superstructure. This is the case even at Louth; and 
we may observe that the means taken to harmonise 
the square with its octagonal ‘‘ continuation” are the 
raising of the four pinnacles, and the application of 
the flying buttresses to the diagonal faces of the spire. 
But the effect produced by a breach of constructive 
propriety is inadmissible. These flying buttresses are 
of less than no use—unless their use be found in 
direet opposition to their expressed purpose. They 
profess to spring from a footing of stability, to sup- 
port an unstable spire; whereas it appears to us that, 
ifthe spire were unstable without these adjuncts, it 


they are elegant and “ beautiful exceedingly ;” but, 
referring to the woodcut in the Builder, we venture to 
submit, that there would be nothing for hyper- 
criticism to complain of, if the intermediate third of 
the four pinnacles were removed, so as to drop the 
spirettes on to the lower third; if the required ma- 
sonry were added to connect the four diagonal faces of 
the spire with the angles of the tower, so as to com- 
plete the broach-form; and if inner pinnacles were 
added, as at Salisbury and Oxford, rising above the 
outer ones, and riding, as it were, on the ridge of the 
We 
by no means give unqualified admiration to the 
famous steeple at Antwerp. It is neither tower nor 
spire, but a somewhat confused combination of both. 
Neither do we thoroughly approve of the equally 
celebrated spire of Vienna, for it is too much of the 


spire alone, lacking the elevating effect of an obvious 
base. We have an English love for the full develop- 


ment of a positive square tower, before the octagonal 
spire begins; but we look to such an improvement 
in steeple design, as shall perfect that stage in the 
composition which unites the two main parts, so that 
the lower may resolve itselfinto the upper with almost 
imperceptible gradation. 

The street front of the Congregational Chapel, 


just erected at Winchester (see Builder, Vol. XL1., 





dred of these truly marvellous works are here assem- 
bled, and weary the eye with their minute finish and 
varieties as endless as those of nature herself, of which 
they are the literal transcript. Several of these pictures 
are on a larger scale than any we have before seen. 
Some of the objects are reproduced of the size of nature 
or nearly so. We refer more particularly to the busts, 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12. An engraving by Wille is repro 
duced line for line. Perhaps the most striking effects 
are those of double vision, produced by means of the 
so-called stereoscope. The stereoscopic portraits con- 
tributed by M. Claudet are a complete representation 
of solidity. They look like diminutive wax figures, 
of wonderful beauty and delicacy. The contrivance 
of mirrors, by which two pictures of considerable size 
can be simultaneously presented to the two eyes of 
the spectator, so as to amalgamate with each other, 
and produee the effect of solidity, is exceedingly 
ingenious. At the Polytechnic Institution photo- 
graphic pictures are now used for producing dissolving 
views, with very striking effect. 

An historical picture by Mr. F. Newenham, painted 
we believe five or six years ago, and representing 
Cromwell dictating to secretary Milton his celebrated 
letter, demanding of the Duke of Savoy religious 
freedom for the Protestants of Piedmont, may be seen 
at Exeter Hall. It fulfils to a considerable extent 
the requirements of a modern historical painting. 
The faces are copies from authentic likenesses; the 
two figures are placed in attitudes sufficiently accord- 
ant with popular notions of their respective charac- 
ters; the accessories are well arranged, and the colour- 
ing generally good. Cromwell’s countenance denotes 
sternness and decision, Milton’s is that of the enthu- 
siast and the poet. The artist, however, has not ven- 
tured upon imparting to either actor any extraordi- 
nary expression, such as the occasion fairly warranted. 
There is little in the picture to show that it refers to 
the dictation of the celebrated Vaudois letter, rather 
than to any other of the less notable epistles that 
may have fallen frem the protectoral lips in the course 


| of business. 


Messrs Leggatt, of Cornhill, have on view an his- 
torical work of much merit, by T. Jones Barker, the 
well-known painter of the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after Waterloo. We have here a great mo- 
ment in the life of Nelson, that in which he received 
on the quarter-deck of a Spanish vessel the swords of 
the vanquished officers. The composition of the work 
is remarkably good; the canvass not overcrowded 


| with figures; and the affair is presented in so unosten- 


pp. 698, 699) so far as we can judge from the | 


woodeut, is of meritorious design. If we decline 


speaking further in praise of Mr. W. F. Poulton’s 
building, it is because the plan defies successful 


Gothic treatment. The roof, both without and 
within, is utterly unmanageable by Gothie law. 
Externally, its defects are concealed by adjoining 
buildings ; and, internally, it can be little but con- 
fusion. Such timbering as that adopted is only ad- 
missible in a gabled building; nor can the eye of 
science be otherwise than distressed at seeing a range 
of half-trusses pressing inward with a cross strain 
upon the straight sill-piece of a lantern-light. The 
perplexity occasioned by the hips, and the feeling 
that the bracket-pieces are rather weights than sup- 
ports, must produce diseomfort in the mind of any 
thinking observer. The effect of the mere arcades 
may be well enough; but they might have been 
other than Gothic; and, in such case, a ceiling might 
have been employed, both suitable to them and to the 
very un-Gothic lantern which gives light to the jnte- 
rior. We regard this building as a most signal 
instance of unmitigated incongruity, between the 


tatious a manner, as to have much of the semblance of 
truth. If there be a defect in the picture, it arises 
from the attempt to give exactness of portraiture, 


| that hard condition which the modern thirst for literal 


general form required, and the style chosen,—a cruel | 


example of torturing the Gothic means into service 
The street 


elevation seems to indicate that Mr. Poulton is a man | 
| of taste; and we have no reason to doubt but that, if 
he had been left to himself, first to form his general | 
| plan, and then to adept the style suggested dy that | 


plan, he would have produced a design worthy of our 
best approval. 
We have received Crito’s last communication, and 


| obviously the best which are purely Japanese. 


this, like all his former letters, makes us regret that | 


he is not engaged in some other widely-circulated 
gag ) 


journal, as our co-operator. He has, we trust, derived | 


some comfort from the lashings which Mr. Ruskin 
has of late received from several quarters, and espe- 
cially from a writer in the Builder. We must, how- 


| ever, adhere to our own notion, that the public adop- 


' 


would derive no benefit from them, inasmuch as the | 


Ayers, in their present form and position, only serve 
to connect the spire with the pinnacles, more to the 
danger of the latter than to the safety of anything 


else. But we have no. doubt the spire is well and 





tion of such a design as the Leeds New Town-hall is 
worth a thousand personal attacks on a clever but 
grossly prejudiced enthusiast, whose arrogant self- 
sufficiency is at least equal to his undeniable elo- 
quence. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


AT the present season the art-world does not present 
many matters of novelty or importance. The gloomy 


winter days of London are little favourable to the 
arts whose provinees are form and colour. ‘The Pho 
tographic Society has, however, chosen the month of 
January and February for the exhibition of a collee- 


tion of sun-pictures, at the Gallery of the Society o! 


truth imposes upon art. Hence we get countenances 
expressing rather the calm resignation of the sitter, 
than the excitement naturally attendant upon a scene 
like the present. 

For many years the Dutch have been the only 
European nation who have been permitted to hold 
any intercourse with the island of Japan. One 
vessel’s load is allowed to be taken every year. 
Owing to some recent decisive proceedings on the 
part of our American relations, this absurd restriction 
is likely to be put an end to, and there seems some 
prospect of Japan being opened to European com- 
merce. This has led the Dutch merehant who, it 
seems, has hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of Japanese 
commeree, to send over a cargo of wares, for the pur- 
pese of ascertaining whether they are likely to please 
the English taste. They are exposed for exhibition 
at the rooms of the Old Water-colour Society. The 
objects displayed are principally cabinet-work and 
lacquered ware, resembling much our papier maché 
manufactures. The taste is not wholly Japanese, 
most of the articles being merely constructed to order 
from Dutch models by the native workman. Gene- 
rally Japanese art resembles the Chinese; but there 
are specific differences which the eye soon detects. 
There is much elegance in many of the decorative 
designs; aud the student of art-manufactures will 
find them worthy of attention. Those works are 
The 
sample here exhibited, though comprising some 
elaborate efforts of manufacturing art, must still 
afford but a very meagre idea of the capabilities ef 
the artists of Japan. 

Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard Cour de 
Lion has been placed, by way of experiment, in 
Palace-vard. Sir Charles Barry is said to object to 
its remaining there, on the ground of its spoiling the 
effect of his building. We think the statue has as 
much reason to complain as the building. It appears 
by no means to advantage in its present position, 
from whichever side one attempts to get a view 
of it. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| A sratue of Admiral Lord de Saumarez has 
been set up in the Painted Hall of (Greenwich 
Hospital, opposite the statue of Lord Exm Itis 
the work of Mr. John Steele, ot > uno reh. The 
gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours 
has been opened with an extremely interesting exhi- 
bition of Japanese works of art and manufacture.—— 


A fine painting by Ribera (Spagnoletto), representing 
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THE CRITIC, 





(Fes. 1, 








“ Jacob in prayer while watching Laban’s sheep,” has | 13,157,000. ; showing an increase of 1,868,000 f—— | 


been presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 


bridge, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald, of Trinity College.—— | 


Her Majesty has given a sitting for a bust to Mr. 
Jones, the Irish Sculptor. The bust is intended as a 
compliment to Mr. William Dargan. Dr. Branson, 
of Sheffield, has forwarded to the Society of Arts a 
series of specimens illustrative of a new process of 
employing soap as a means of art.——The subscrip- 
tion list for the statue of Sir Isaac Newton at Grant- 
ham has now reached a goodly dimension, and the 
committee announce the resolutions adopted for carry- 
ing out the scheme. The design of the statue is to 
be open to competition, foreign as well as British ; but 
the competitors are to be “artists selected by the 
sovereigns or leading subscribers of various countries.” 
A bronzed plaster-model of Marochetti’s well- 
known statue has been erected on a brick pedestal in 
New Palace Yard, opposite the entrance to Westmin- 








ster Hall, and not far from the clock tower of the New | 


House of Commons.——During the last two or three 
weeks statues have been put up on the archway lead- 
ing from the entrance of the House of Commons in 
Old Palace Yard, through the Marble Hall, to the 
Vestibule of the House of Commons. Among these 
statues put up are those of William the Conqueror, 
who succeeded Harold, and died at Rouen, Septem- 
ber 9, 1087; William Rufus, killed by an arrow, 
August 2, 1100; Stephen, Earl of Blois, died 
October 25, 1154; Henry II., died July 6, 1189; 
Richard I. (the chivalrous Richard Coeur de Lion), 
died April 6, 1199; and King John, brother to 
Richard, died October 18, 1216. The Spanish 
government has decreed that an exhibition of painting 
and sculpture by living artists shall take place at 
Madrid every two years, in the month of May. 
Foreigners are to be allowed to exhibit, provided their 
works have actually been executed in Spain. The 
Paris papers say that a deaf and dumb man has 
invented a glass by which engravings are represented 
in relief with astonishing fidelity. In a recent 
sitting of the Socéité d’Encouragement pour 
l'Industrie Nationale, it was stated that a photo- 
lithographic process, which has so long been desired, 
has at length been discovered. It was thus described: 
—An ordinary lithographic stone is taken, and a solu- 
tion of bitume de Judée (Jew’s pitch) is placed on it. 
A negative photographic proof is then put on it, and 
is pressed on the stone for a period which may vary 
from ten minutes to four or five hours. The stone is 
then washed with pure ether, which soon evaporates. 
The figure is then found properly marked with its 
lights and shades; and it may be inked and drawn 
off as in ordinary lithographs. In the same sitting 
it was announced that a deaf and dumb man had dis- 
covered the means of painting photographic designs 
with a perfection not hitherto attained. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Quartet for the Pianoforte, Viol, Violin, and Violoncello. 
By C. E. Srerpnens. London: Schott and Co. 
THE musical world is much indebted to Mr. Stephens 
for this valuable addition to its stores; for, although 
extending to the somewhat startling length of fifty- 
seven pages, it is not tedious, being capable of divi- 
sion into three separate parts, each perfect in itself. 
The air in G major, produced by a few majestically 
simple chords, breaks from time to time into graceful 
vagaries and wild harmonies, but is in the main of a 
serious character, and, being composed with con- 
siderable science and judgment, is likely to prove 
equally valuable as a study, and agreeable as an 

instrumental performance. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. Mrrcwet has resigned the lesseeship of St. 
James’s Theatre. The late cheap performance of 
The Creation at St. Martin’s Hall was so successful as 
to have led to its repetition on Wednesday last. 
Mr. Smith, the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, has 








| 


| 





| 





Herr Dingelstedt, the graceful German poet, has been 
rearranging Shakspere’s Tempest for the Munich 
stage. M. Benedict has been commissioned to prepare 
the music for the drama.——-A manuscript mass by 
Michael Haydn, brother of the great Haydn, has 
recently been discovered in the library of the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm. The work has been performed 
in the royal chapel, and is highly spoken of by the 
local critics. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Mr. StiruinG, of Keir, M.P. for Perthshire, has a 
new work in the press—Don John of Austria; an 
episode in the history of the sixteenth century. 
Messrs. Constable and Co. announce a Memoir of the 
Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Sir David Brewster. Two American publishing 
houses are in treaty with the family of the late savant, 
Arago, for the privilege of editing his complete and 
collected works, in eleven volumes. The offer of one 
is 100,000 francs. M. Thiers has written to the 
Paris newspapers to say that he expects to be able to 
publish the last three volumes of his History of the 
Consulate and the Empire’ by the end of the present 
year. A plan has been announced for publishing a 
new monthly magazine, printed in embossed types, 
for the blind. ——The North American Review changes 
its editor and publishers with the New Year, Messrs. 
Little and Brown delivering the latter function to the 
hands of Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, and Co., and the 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. H., suc- 
ceeding Professor Bowen. Mr. Murray announces 
a new series of reprints, to be called the British 
Classics. In the same publisher’s general list of 
forthcoming books we notice Dr. Waagen’s Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain; Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan 
Journals; and Sir R. Murchison’s Siluria, Messrs. 




















Longman have in the press Mr. Erskine’s History of 





India under the House of Timur. Mr. Bentley an- 
nounces as in the press—Guizot’s History of Oliver 
Cromwell and the English Commonwealth; Col. Mark- 
ham’s Shooting Scenes in the Himalayas, Chinese Tar- 
tary, §c.; and Mr. Waldo Emerson’s English Notes. 
Mr. Ogden, honorary secretary of the Manchester 
Atheneum, has been presented with a piece of plate 
and a valuable set of books, on his retirement from 
that post. At a joint meeting of the members of 
the College of Physicians and of the Society of Arts, 
held in the rooms of the latter body on Fri- 
day last, the prize of 100/. contained in a silver 
goblet of the same value, was adjudged to the work 
entitled the Commercial Law of the World, by Mr. 
Leone Levi. The house of the Rev. J. J. Shrub- 
yole, Sheffield, was gutted by fire on Friday night 
last, and a library containing between 600 and 700 
volumes destroyed. The Rey. Peter Brown of 
Wishaw, has collected a quantity of unpublished ma- 
terials with reference to Oliver Cromwell’s visits to 
Scotland, and the result of his researches will, it is 
said, be soon made public.——lIn an ancient chest, 
long standing in a neglected corner of an obscure 
tower in Lambeth Palace, historical papers have just 
been found. They are supposed to refer chiefly—if 
not exclusively—to the Cromwell period. Some of 
them bear the signature of the Protector. Sir E. 
B. Lytton, who is about to preside at a literary 
meeting in Edinburgh, was asked in December last to 
attend the twenty-eighth anniversary of the Cam- 
bridge Philo-Union Society. The following is a copy 
of his reply :—“Sir,—I am not so fond of speaking 
and leeturing as you must have pre-supposed, and 
would rather go sixty miles to avoid than sixty miles 
to increase the infliction you so kindly suggest to me. 
It is only in very rare and special instances—where 
I might really be of service—that I attend other 
public meetings than those of Parliament; and cer- 
tainly Cambridge is the last place in the world 
at which philosophy and letters can be supposed 
to require aid or commendation.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, E. But- 
WER Lyrron.—1, Park-lane, Dec. 28, 1853.”—— 
A third large edition of the Life Drama and the other 
poems of our youngest bard, Alexander Smith, is an- 














urchased the freehold estate on which old Shadwell | nounced by his London publishers. We notice (says 


Vorkhouse stands, with intent to erect a large theatre 


the Kilmarnock Chronicle) also that the pirates in the 


for the east end of London.—The foreign journals | book-trade on the far side of the Atlantic have sold 


announce that Her Majesty’s Theatre will reopen this 
year. There has been a report current that Signor 
Costa is about to leave the Royal Italian Opera. 
Mr. G. Case, who was known to be in treaty with 
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| 





the Drury-lane management for the establishment | 
there of an English Opera, intends to make his attempt | 





The Philharmonic 
Mr. E. Aguilar 


at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Concerts begin on the 9th March. 





{ 


gave the second of his annual series of three chamber | 





concerts on Saturday. Lumley v. Gye came to a 
hearing again in the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 
14th. 
another commission to examine witnesses in Prussia. 
—tThe début of Malle. Cruyelli at the Grand Opéra 


Lord Campbell sanctioned the issuing of 


| hope by wide-spread genius-won friends, 


from 12,000 to 20,000 copies of the work, without 
troubling themselves about reckoning with the author, 
or the share of profits which should fall to him. 
They “reckon,” probably, that they are giving him 
fame; and that the laurels are sufficient for the 
Briton’s share—the dollars for theirs. So large a 


| sale in so short a period proves the interest taken in 


the poem, and its general popularity ; and that Mr. 
Smith’s future poetic career is anticipated with lively 
It justifies 


| a Kilmarnock journalist in claiming Mr. A. Smith as 


of Paris, in Les Huguenots, is described as having been | 


brilliantly suecessful.——Judging from the annual 


| 


receipts of the Parisian theatres and places of amuse- | 
ment just published, the taste for plav-going in Paris | 
In 1852 the receipts were 

1853 they amounted to | 


exhibits no diminution. 
11,288,974f., whereas in 





a Kilmarnock poet. He has been called “ the Glas- 
gow poet,” but it is not so. Weclaim him as another 
Ayrshire bard—born amongst those scenes which the 
greatest Ayrshire bard has made classic ground. He 
is a veritable son of “auld Kilmarnock,” from the 
local press of which our great poet’s works first ap- 
peared. He was born in Douglas-street here, on the 
last day of the year 1829—a pleasant Hogmanay gift, 
truly. For two or three years after his birth his 








— resided in Kilmarnock, and they then went to 
aisley, returning to Kilmarnock in 1837. They 
shortly afterwards removed, and finally to Glasgow, 
where Alexander Smith was located until recently, 
when fame was literally “thrust upon him,” and he 
was drawn into other places and to higher circles, 
By profession our young poet, like his father, is a 
pattern drawer for muslin work—a species of work 
which had its origin in the county, and is everywhere 
associated with the name of Ayrshire. 

To Rev. Edward Hale, of Worcester, Mass., has 
been awarded the premium of 100 dols. for the best 
essay on Juvenile Delinquencies. William Cham- 
bers has been made an honorary member of the 
Boston (U.S.) Mercantile Library.——Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is expected to commence a course of six 
lectures on “ Topics of Modern Times,” in Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 3. A meeting of printers, publishers, and 
authors has been held in Philadelphia to originate a 
movement for a monument to the great Pennsylvania 
printer and author, Benjamin Franklin. ‘The 
meeting,” says the Norton Gazette, “ resolved to ap- 
point an executive committee of fifty-six to take 
general supervision of the whole subject, and prepare 
an address to the printers and literary men of the 
Union.” Hiram Powers has declined the Commer- 
cial Agency at Florence, tendered him by President 
Pierce, as being wholly incompatible with his pur- 
suits. He has recently been elected one of the hono- 
rary Vice-Presidents of the European Association for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Industry. ——M. 
Victor Hugo is about to leave Jersey with his 
family, to reside in Portugal——M. de he is to be 
the new editor of the Journal des Debats; but M. 
Edouard Bertin will supply articles of the nature of 
those contributed by his deceased brother. Ubland, 
the German poet, has refused to accept the Order of 
Merit offered him by the King of Prussia on tlie 
recommendation of Baron Humboldt. The reason he 
assigns is, that the king’s government has persecuted 
his political friends. Uhland is a great liberal, and 
is a Member of the Chamber of Representatives of 
Wurtemburg.——We regret to hear of the dangerous 
illness of Silvio Pellico, the well-known author of Le 
Mie Prigioni. Since his liberation in 1830 he has led 
a retired life, and has never taken any part in politics. 
He is a man of most amiable disposition, and is uni- 
versally beloved and esteemed. 

The sum of 300/. has been realised for the educa- 
tional societies of Birmingham by Mr. C. Dickens's 
recent entertainments in that town.——The Bishop 
of Manchester has presented the Free Library in his 
cathedral city with copies of the scriptures in twenty 
different languages.——The Gazette of last week con- 
tains an announcement that if intelligence be not re- 
ceived from the missing Arctic Expedition before the 
31st day of March next, to the effect that the names of 
the officers and crew of the ship Erebus and Terror are 
alive, the officers and crew will be removed from the 
navy list, and they will be considered as having died in 
her Majesty’s service. —At a meeting of the Maryle- 
bone vestry, Mr. Grote took occasion to state the grati- 
fying results already attendant on the opening of the 
Free Library. During the first five days, there had 
been 663 male and 14 female readers , a daily average 
of 135. They were real working people—men in 
paper caps and flannel jackets, and were quiet and 
orderly. The books issued amounted to 689; general 
literature, poetry, drama, &c., 289; science and arts, 
40; theology, 17; philosophy, 19; history, 312; 
laws, politics, and commerce, 12,_—-The public 
library at Vienne, in France, has been totally de- 
stroyed by fire; 8000 volumes and some very valuable 
old MSS. were burnt to cinders, and a painting of 
Claude Lorraine, representing The Daughters of Lot, 
was a good deal damaged._— The Frenchman Mariette 
has at last succeeded in discovering the long sought 
for entrance into the Sphynx. ‘The entrance leads 
into beautiful marble rooms, which are supposed to 
be connected by subterranean passages with similar 
chambers in the adjacent pyramid. There is but 
little travelling this year in Egpyt. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 


Sir,—In your notice of the above work, which ap- 
peared in the Critic of the 2nd inst., you say: 
“Some of them (i. e. of the chapters in Forest Life) 
seem to awake memories of something we have read 
before, somewhere, though we are unable to recall the 
time and place.” 

In these days, when plagiarism is so rife, your 
readers may have been led to suppose from the abov' 
that I have been guilty of some such delinquency. ! 
trust you will do me the justice, therefore, to explain 
to them that every line of the work is my own, and 
is strictly original. I wrote, however, two articles 
for Household Words some time ago, a dim recollection 
of which may have possibly led to the reviewer's ob- 
servation. They were entitled ‘Adam’s Peak, 
Ceylon,” and “ The Buried City of Ceylon’—both ot 
them mere outline sketches, which I endeavoured te 
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fill up and make finished drawings in Forest Life—that 
is, they were rewritten and enlarged for the latter. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
2, Hobury-street, Chelsea, Ws. Kyicuron. 
23rd Jan. 1854. 
[We gladly insert Mr. Kxicuron’s letter.—Ep. 
Critic. } 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


AUTUMN. 
A FRAGMENT. 


O! Ai! through the joy of Nature's heart 

Shot a mysterious pang; not that of birth, 

But shadowing death. Upon her am'rous brows 
Blew a cold blast; and in her fear she dropt 

The leaves with which she hymn’d unto the sky; 
The flowers that grew in garden, dell, and pool 
Remember'd not: so sick with grief they died. 
Her heart sunk ; for they told her she must leave 
Her Summer—-her beloved—and betake 

To dismal places ;—hardly made a bride 

To doff the widow's habit with her stare 

Of cold grief—for the girlish joy that erst 

Burn’d through her fingers into Summer's soul, 
Rolling sweet passion through his passionate veins! 


Hush !—Hark ! 
A sound is travelling up the dark 
Like peals of distant organ bass, 
Or muffled drums for warriors dead ;— 
The breezes blowing brisk behind, 

Or thrilling o’er the lank brown grass, 
Seeming to seek what they cannot find. 
Tis the first blast of Autumn— 

Hip, hurra! for Autumn— 
Golden-sunn’d—brawling-winded! 
How the leaves dance in and out 
To that husky giant’s shout, — 
How they whirl and fly about! 


BY D. M. 


The corn is on the piled barn-floor— 
But Summer we shall see no more— 
And 0! the leaves are beating at the door. 


The last thrush took a flight yestreen— 
The first owl croak’d ‘bad night” yestreen— 
And O! the bitter air is chilly keen! 


Behold yon reeling Satyr hiccuping 
A Bacchic pean. 0, thou jolly god! 
Grape-presser and wine-drinker—apple-checkt 
And apple-laden Psilas—whither away 
With wealth of this world’s orchards ? Whose blue eyes 
In other planets shall those peaches ope, 
Shut till thou comest in sweet dreams of thee, 
In glad astonishment? I follow thee, 
Picking perchance what thy abundance drops,— 
I also having two blue eyes to please, — 
Or the rude wind—a Pan among the nymphs— 
Snatches. He will not spare the perfect nests 
Which even now are tost from branch to branch ; 
By my own love wept over in the woods, 
Whose tender hands secretes them in the nooks 
Of oaks that, out of love for her sweet songs 
(She sings them summer-morn to winter-eve), 
Shall shelter them in mossy beds from storms! 
Icannot hear my voice; these babbling leaves 
Gossip so loudly of their auld lang syne 
Midsummer memories, even as old men 


Grow garrulous on the wonders of their youth ! 


Where are the forests now and the green knowes ? 
The pallid elm, yet proudly upright, stript 
Of all its glory—some few dead leaves left — 
Like a poor lady that had once been great, 
Still wears her tatter'd weeds nobly about her. 
Yon brown leaf, dangling all alone, the last 
Of million children, which the parent tree 
With hungry look appealed unto the winds 
To be more gracious to this Benjamin! 
(Even so in dungeon old Count Ugolin 
Pray’d—when he saw his children one by one 
Turn up their famish’d faces to his own.) 
But the sky bent o'er them with weeping face— 
Shedding some tears, and said the winds were cruel, 
And Autumn ruthless as a Coptic sage 
That makes the death-bed of the dying ycar, 
Till winter ushers out the poor old soul 
With his white sorrow-drops in his dead eyes. 


Even as there is an Autumn for the year, 
So there will be an Autumn for all time. 
It, to», will scatter men about like leaves, 
Until the last man dieth out his life— 

The last leaf of an unreturning Summer! 


O heart! so full with overfreighted wealth 
Almost to sinking, wilt thou ever have 
Unshackled speech ? Meanwhile, take this belief-- 
We are not altogether fashion’d things 
Of this world or the world tocome. The past 
Knew us, and we that tale are yet to know. 
So, too, through many changes this life runs, 
A thousand cycles, girt with faith and love, 
Changes, that stratum over stratum rise— 
Ledean stars above Ledean stars-— 
Purer, the higher flight. As well translate 
What trees to tombs say in the windy nights, 
As dream of loving knowledge more than faith ! 
We know as Autumn comes so death will come— 
The veil is up no hizher: ‘tis well even here. 
Forckn wledge is not one of God's behests; 
The vreat might see the dying of his name— 
The lover see the dying of his love— 
The dreamy one might wake from his lone dream— 
And it might come to pass in after years 
We never may meet at the trysti 
We never more may see our Fatherland! 


g place— 








Exurpition.—An_ excellent 
daughter 


Tussaup’s 
the last surviving 


MADAME 
likeness of 
George IIT. 
Gloucester—has just been completed by the Messrs. 
Tussaud, and placed in the Museum. This portrait- 
model of her Royal Highness is represented in the 
costume usually worn by her when full-dressed. 

Otp Ace.—From the census tables on religious 
worship, it appears that the number of persons in 
England and Wales, in 1851, aged 70 years and up- 
wards, was 503,305; aged 75 and upwards there were 
253,143; aged 80 and upwards, 107,041; aged 85 and 
upwards, 33,201; upwards of 90 there were 7796; above 
95 there were 1545 ; and 215 were upwards of 100. 

A RELIC OF 
great interest to the science of paleontology, has lately 
been made at the gates of Constantina (Algeria), 
while making a cutting for the improvement of the 
approaches to that city, where a great part of the 
skeleton of some gigantic animal was found. The 
thigh and leg bones, the vertebra, the ribs, and the 
upper part of the head, and several teeth, were in a 
very good state of preservation. The head is not 
less than 85 centimetres from the teeth to the nape, 
and 48 across the bone of the forehead. 
part of the upper jaw has long teeth, and also tusks, 
similar to those of a wild boar. The legs of the ani- 
mal are about the size of those of a horse; and, from 
the bend of the ribs, it is supposed that its size must 
have been about four times that of an ordin: ary OX. 
Its head is somewhat similar to that of the hippo- 
potamus, and its mouth must have been of extraor- 
dinary power. No name can be assigned to this 
| animal; but it is considered probable that it may be- 
| long to the numerous family of antediluvian pachy- 
dermes. The ground wherein it was found is com- 
posed of a soft calcareous rock of tertiary formation. 
Is is expected that the government will order some 
further excavations to be made on the same spot, which 
may lead to othe or discove ries intere sting to sc ience. 


~ DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed F 
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EDWARDS (WILLIAM), Author, Llanberis, Machine- 
man. Born at Llanberis, Caernarvonshire, 1786; rec 
hardly any education, but acquired the amount of knowledge 
he posse 
tained his twentieth year. 

A volume of Poems, 1829. Llanrwst: J. Jones. 

Ditto, 1835. Caernarvon: Peter Evans. 

Contributor to the Welsh Periodicals; obtained prizes 
at the Caernarvon Eisteddfod, 1821, 1823; and the Den- 
bigh Eisteddfod, 1832. 

KELKE (WILLIAM HASTINGS), Author, Drayton Beau- 
champ, near Tring, Rector of the parish. Born at Stoney 
Stanton, Leicestershire, 1803. Youngest son of the 
William Keike, rector of Sudbrooke, near Lincoln. En- 
tered of Jesus College, Cambridge, 1824; graduated in 
Arts, 1828; ordained deacon in 1831, priest in 1833, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, to the Curacies of Osgathorpe and 
Isley Walton, Leicestershire. Presented by the Marquis 
of Hastings to the Rectory of Osgathorpe in 1836; married, 
in the same year, Lucy Henrictta, daughter of the Rev. H. 
W. Champneys, Rector 
Yorkshire; exchanged Osgathorpe in 1810 for 
Beauchamp, his present residence. Author of— 

Manual of Sepulchral Monuments in English Chure’.es. 

1850. 2s. London: G. Cox. 

The Churchyard Manual. 1851. 3s. London: G. Cox. 

Family Prayers, Original and Selected, for Church Seasons 

and Particular Occasions. 1853. 4s. London: 

Author also of various anonymous tracts and of sermons, 
and poctical contributions to the Church of England Magazine 
various years, and contributor to the Archeological Journal, 

OGLE (NATHANIEL), Author, Queen's-farm, 
Born August 8, 1795, at Southampton. 
Reading School, under Dr. R. Valpy; then Dr. Charles 
3urney ; passed several years in active service in the Navy, 
till nearly the end of the war; left it from ill-health; 
pelled a steam-carriage constructed under his directions from 
London to Southamption, afterwards a larger vehicle from 
Southampton, through Oxford and Birmingham to Liverpool, 
thence to London. Relinquished the undertaking on the 
introduction of railways. The greatest speed attained on 
the common road was at the rate of thirty-four miles an 
hour over an undulating country. One of the original 
founders of the College of Civil Enginecrs at Putney. 
Author of— 

The Vision of Hades; or, the Region Inhabited by the 

Departed Spirits of the Blessed: and the Cabinet of Nods. 
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t the close of each volume, will | 


sived | 


ses by industry and perseverance after he had at- | 


Rev. | 


of Badsworth and Vicar of Welton, | 


G. Cox. | 


Early education at | 


pro- } 


| midshipmen 
| the chronometers, constructing 


| Yustrative Replies to the Peterborough Ques ions to Can- 
| didates for Holy Orders. 1821. Rivington. 
} Annaline; or, Motive Hunting. 3 vols. 8vo. Carpenter. 
| Life of Addison, prefixed to “Spectator.” 8 vols. Whit- 
} taker. se 
| Memoirs of Monkeys. hoig yeas : 
Mariamne, the last of the Asnonean Princesses; Histori- 
cal Novel of Palestine. 1839. Fraser. 
History of the Colony of Western Australia, 1 vol. 8vo. 
1839. Fraser. 
Essay on Direct or Indirect Taxation. 1843. Ollivier. 
Biog raphice al Memoranda of Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
compiled from his despatches, unpublished letters, ori- | 
\ ginal documents, autographs, transcripts, and notes of | 
| conversations, repeated to the writer. Post 8vo. 1853. | 
Ollivier 
Preliminat iry Steps to the ra i of the Endowment of 
Mind, 1 vol. 8vo. 1853. Ollivier. 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount es recapitulated by St. 
Matthew, a perfect system of Ethical Philos phy eady 
| for the press.) 
} Contributed to Classical Journal Origin of Milton’s 
| Lycidas,” &¢.); to the British and Foreign or European 





Quarterly Journal, Fraser, &e. &¢.5 
troversy 


' pamphlets on the Peterborough Cout 


| Second-class Classic, 


PRICHARD (JOHN), Editor, Llangollen, 
Baptist Minister. Born 1796, Llanelian, near Amlweh, 
Anglesea. Entered at the Baptist Academy, Abergavenny, 
1821. Settled as a Minister at Llangollen 1423. Editor of 

A Sabbath Hymn Book for Children. Two editions Last 
edition 1841, 

First Catechism for Children. 
rwst: John Jones. Llangollen: W. Williams. 

A Monthly Periodical for Childen. The twenty-sixth 
volume has just been published. Llanrwst: Jones 
Llangollen: W. Williams, 

Contributor to the Tyst Apostolaidd, Llangollen, and the 

Bedyddivr, Cardiff. 


RAIKES (HENRY), Author, Lluynegrin Hall, Flintshire, 
The Registry, Chester, Barrister-at-Law and Registrar of 
the Diocese of C hester. Born at Shillingston, Dorsetshire, 
1811. Entered Corpus College, Cambridge, Oct. 1829; Maw- 
son Scholar, June 1830; B.A. June 1833 ; Senior Optime and 
M.A. 1836; called to Bar by the Middle 
appointed Registrar of Chester, Nov. 
1842; contested Derby on Conservative: 
1847; Magistrate of Flintshire, 1849, 


North Wales, 


Five editions. 1d. Lian- 


Temple, Feb. 1837; 
1837 ; a Magistrate, 
principles, July 
Author of— 
Metrical Versions of Greek Choruses. 183: 
~— Lectures on Astronomy and P saci Geography. 


Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 1843. 
Development of the English Constitution. 
Dalton. Second volume, 1853. 


Dalton. 


7s. 6d, 1851. 


SCHOMBERG (JOHN DUFF), Author. B.A., 
Christi College, Cambridge, Vicar of Polesworth, War- 
wickshire. Born in Suffolk-street, London, 1792. Married, 
1825, Mary, daughter of Thomas Taylor, Esq., of Notting- 
ham. Ordained by the Archbishop of York to the Curacy of 
Rawden, near Leeds, 1815; licensed to the C uracy of Lutter- 
worth, 1823; appointed Master of Stoke Grammar School, 
Leicestershire, by the Earl of Denbigh, 1826; presented to 
the Vicarage of Polesworth, Warwickshire, in 1841, by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham, on the nomination of the trustees 
of Sir Francis Nethersole, Bart. Author of— 

Strictures on a Letter to the Rev. Richard Hale by a 

Wesleyan Minister. 1817. 


of Corpus 


Discourses on the Temptation of Christ. 1825. Gifford 
and Co. 
Elements of the British Constitution. 1832. Houlston. 


2nd extition, price 2s. 6d. 1839. London: Painter. 

Church of England its own Witness. 1833. Longmans. 

The Book of Common Prayer a Witness fur the Church of 
England. Longmans. 

The Democratic Spirit of the Movement. Longmans. 

The Papal Spirit of the Movement. Longmans. 

The Sectarian Spirit of the Movement. Longmans. 

The Crisis, Anti-Protestant Resolutions, &c. Longmans. 

Wrote a series of letters in the Leicester Journal, on the 
Validity of the English Ordination, in answer to Ambrose 
L. Phillipps, Esq. (never published. ) 

Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
“ Political Aspect of Popery.” 1838. 

Theocratic Philosophy of English History. 
1839. 10s.6d. Lougman. 

Instruction on the Rite of Confirmation. 
Wertheim 

Character and Responsibility of the Christian Ministry. 


M.P. on the 
2 vols. 8vo. 


1842. 6d. 


1843. ls. Wertheim. 

A Reply to the Letter of Sir Robert Peel to his Con- 
stituents. 

Poem: entitled, “‘ Liberty and its Struggles.” 1848. Is. 


Hope and Co. 

Exposition of the French Motto, *‘ Liberty, 
ternity.” id. Hope and Co. 

Political Protestantism. 1851. 6d. 

Protestant Catholicism. 1852. ls. 
tosh. 

Baptismal Regeneration, how a Scriptural Doctrine. Is. 
Hope and Co. 

Lines on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 


Equality, Fra- 


Houlston & Co. 
Wertheim and Macin- 


Set to 


music by T. L. Fowle, Esq.; published by Jewell ang 
Let-hford. 

Ode on the Interment of Duke of Wellington. 1853. 
Painter. 


to the Londom 
** Britannicus,” 
articles in the 
Review on Political 


Contributed to the Cottage Magazine, 1810; 
and provincial papers, under the name of 
between 1830 and 1838; and several 
Church of England and Quarterly 
Economy 


WATKINS (CHARLES FREDERIC), Author, Vicar of 
Brixworth, near Northampton. Born in the Rectory House 
of Corsley, Wilts, 16th January 1795, and entered the Gram- 
mar School of Christ’s Hospital July 1804, from whence he 
removed into the King’s School in February 1806, and in 
1809 was head boy, at the early age of fourteen years. In 
the same year he passed an examination before the Trinity 
Board, and was certified to the Admiralty as “ extremely 
well qualified ” in all the branches of mathematical and 
astronomical science taught at Christ’s Hospital—the Exa- 
miner Sanderson jocosely remonstrating with Dr. Gwynne, 
the Master, for “sending him a little boy to puzzle him.” In 
the year 1410 he entered the Hotspur frigate as midshipman, 
under the command of the Hon. Capt. Josceline Perry, and 
was engaged in the further employments of teac hing the 
mathematics and natural science, keeping 
the charts, and making 
astronomical observations for the navigating of the ship, &c 
At the conclusion of the war he left the navy ; and by the 
advice of Bishop Fisher, engaged as Mathematical tutor in 
Dr. Radcliffe’s Academy, at Salisbury, to prepare himself for 
the Christian ministry, under the eye of the bishop. When 
of the legal age, on the favourable report of Mr. Rennel, the 
Christian Advocate and Bishop’s Chaplain, who examined 
him, he was ordained as a literate, and entered his name as 
a ten-year man at Christ’s College. Cambridge, He was sub- 
sequently admitted to priest's orders by his friend Bishop 
Fisher, and engaged as Curate of Downton, Wilts, under the 
ven aie Mr. Lear, father of the late Dean of Sarum; with 
both of whom he contracted a friendship that terminated 




















| only in the death of those excellent men. In the latter 

part of 1819, Bishop Fisher, who had lately pointed 

him out, at a public dinner of his clergy, as a young 

man likely to do good service to our Protestant 
Church, placed him in the sole charge of 

parish, the absence of Mr. Graham, the vicar, with a view 

of bring him under the notice of the Roya! Family, and 

| recominending him as the tutor of her present Majesty, to 

n | whese fither and the late Princess Charlotte he had himself 

~} been preceptor. On his marriage in 1821, Mr. Watkias re- 





THE CRITIC, 


(Fes. 1, 





moved to London, where he gave instructions in Hebrew 
and, amongst others, imparted the first lessons they received 
in that language to two of our most e:ninent scholars—Dr. 
Pusey, the present Regius Professor of Hebrew, and H. Fox 
Talbot, Esq., the inventor of the photogenic process. At the 
latter end of the same year he was appointed Warden of 
Farley Hospital, near Salisbury, with the ecuracies of West 
Grimstead and Plaitford annexed, where he remained ten 
years, and during his hours of recreation made observations 
on the geology of the neighbourhood, which he communi- 
cated to Dr. Buckland, with whom he corresponded for 
twenty years ; and there also made the. finest colieetion of 
the siliceous fossils of the 
portion of the agatised and calcedonic specimens were pur- 
chased for the British Museum ; and other portions presented 
by Mr. Watkins to the Geological Society and the museums 
of Oxford and Cambridge, &c. A beautiful case of these 
fossils attracted great attention in the S. W. angle of the 
Exhibition, and are highly commended by Professor Anstead 
in the General Catalogue, Class 1, A. 21. Im April 1832 Mr. 
Watkins was presented by the present Bishop of Carlisle, 
backed by the recommendation of the Chapter of Sarum, to 
the vicarage of Brixworth, 
attached to the prebendal stall of the Chancellor of the 
Church of Sarum. Mr. Watkins has been thrice married, 
and is at present the father of four sons and ten danghters. 
Mr. Watkins is the fourth surviving son of the late Rev. 
William Watkins, Rector of Port Eynon and Ineumbent of 
the Glyn, by Jane, eldest danghter of Cradock Nowell, 
Esq., of Newton Nottage, and sister of Admiral Nowell. 
The family pos-essed Court Coleman, in Glamorgan, for 
several generations, and Pen-y-worki, in Brecon, for many 
eenturies, with other property im the neighbouring coun- 
ties; and married into the families of the Williamses, 
baronets, of Gwyrnevet; the Pictons, Turbervilles, Bennets,. 
Pritchards, Bassets, Lewises, and other principal families in 
South Wales; and the Vernons, Tyrrells; &c., in England. 
Author of— 


chalk formation yet known. A | 


which he now holds—a living | 


| Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, Evening Series, 


The Human Hand, or Works of Art, and other Poems, | 


2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Londen: W. Pickering. 

The Leading Causes of Pleasure and Delight in the Human 
Mind, especially as they relate to the Exereise of the 
Faculty of Taste, and the Sublime and Beautiful in 
Nature. 1841. Post 8vo. 5s. London: W. Pickering. 

Introduction to Geology: with Dissertations on the En- 
couragement given to useful Learning by the Church 
of England and Ireland, and the Rationale of New Dis- 
coveries. 1849. London: Parker. 


A Pamphlet on Gravitation and Anti-Gravitation, or the 


| Metrical Hymns for the Christian Year, 18mo. 





Commercial Guide, British Tariff, &e. 1854, 12mo. 2s. swd. 
Conversations with Cousin Rachel, Vol. LI. 18mo, reduced to 2s. cl. 
Coasin (M. V.) On the True, the Beautiful, &c. trans. er. 8vo. 6s. 6d. | | 
Crosby's Builder's Price-Book,, 1854, 8vo. 4s. swd 
Cruikshank’'s Fairy Library, “ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Tent and Altar, fep. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Dale End, or Six Weeks at the Vicarage, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, 2nd series, post 8ve. 7s. 6d. 
De Vere's (M. 8.) Outlines of Comparative Philology, post 8vo. 6s. 
Dew Drops for the Opening Bud, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Discourses on Death of Dr. Wardlaw, fep. Svo. ls. sw. 
Dodd's (G.) Curiosities of Industry, 8vo. reduced to 3s. 62. cL 
Dod's (C. R.) Parliamentary Companion for 1854, royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
Ebrard’s Biblical Commentary on Hebrews, trane. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Ed. Cab. Lib.: Murray's African ( wee illust. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Family Tutor, Vol. VI. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6c. cl. 
Fancourt's (C. St. John) History of Yucatan, with Map, Sve. 10s, Gd. 
Flowers's (Rev. W. B.) Lucy Ashcroft, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. gilt. 
Forbes’s (A. P.y Commentary on the Canticles, 32mo. 2s. el. 
Four Gospels in One Narrative, fep. 8vo. 4*. 6d, el. 
Fowler's (G.) Turkey, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. el. 
Foxe’'s Book of Martyrs, by Milner and Cobbin, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Freund's (Dr.) Classics: Virgil, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Gieseler's (Dr.) Ecclesiastical History, Vol. IV. trams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL 
Halleur'’s Art of Photography, 12mo. Is. cl. swd. (Weale.) 
Head's Ultimate and Proximate Results of Redemption, ioe. 6d. cl. 
Holland's (Lord) Memoirs of Whig Party, Vol. Ll. post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 
Howitt's (Mary) Tales in Verse, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hutchinson's (Mrs.) Early Education of Children, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
INustrated London News, Vol. XXUI. folio, 21s. le. 
Imitation of Satires of Boileau, post 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Jackson's Scriptural Inquiry into Election of Grace, 8vo, 2s. 6d. bds. 
Jacotot’s French Method, by Tourrier, l2mo. reduced to ls. swd. 
Jay's (W.) Lectures on Female Scripture Charecters, 12mo, 6s. cl. 
Kennedy's (Jane) Mount Ephraim, 12mo. Is. 6d. el. 
Kidd's Own Journal, Vol. 1V., roval 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Vol. IV. fep. Avo. 6s, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
vo. 38. Gd. 

. 6d. cl. 


1s. sw. 


Knageg's (8.) Unsoundness or Mind considered, &c 
Knight's Companion Shakspere: Histories, Vol. IT. er. 
Kranse’s Memoir, with Selections from Correspondence, 
Lawson's Merchant's Magazine, Vol. If. 8vo. 15s, cl. 
Lees's Suramer Hours, illustrated, sq. 29. 6d. cl. 

Lister's (H.) War with Russia, 8vo. 6d. swd, 
Lutwyche’s (A. J. P.) Loss of Meridian, Passenger Ship, 12mo, Is. 
Macfarlane’s (Dr.) Lectures on Popery and its Tendencies, 2s. 6d. 
Macmichael's New Testament, im Greek, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Markham’s (Col. F.) Shooting in the Himalayas, illustrated, 21s. 
Mary, the Mother of oar Lord, Life of, reduced to 2s. cl. 

Mather’s (Rev. C.) Magnalia Christi Americana, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
ls. bd. 

Miller's (W.) Decimal Tables used at the Bank of rg 4to. 
Merning Thoughts, by a Clergyman, Part I. fep. Svo. 5s. c 

Notes and Queries, Vol. VILL, small 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Notes at Paris, crown 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Otmsted's (Rev. J. M.) Noah and bis Times, crown 8vo. 73. el. 
Orr’s Household Handbooks: Household Medicine, Part I., 6d. 
Parlour Library: Henry of Guise, by James, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Parlour Bookcase : Sinnet'’s Bye-ways of History, post 8vo. 5s. cl, 


| Penny Post, Vol. ITT. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 


Centrifugal Force of Heat, as the antagonistic or balanc- | 


ing power to Gravitation. 

An Account of the 
November, 1848, with an Appendix of Meteorological 
Deductions, and read before the Royal Society 22nd 
March, 1849 ; and a further appendix on the Correlation 
of Auroral, Magnetic, Asteroidal, and Electrie phe- 
nomena. 

An Account of the splendid Aerolite of the 11th February, 
1850, in which Mr. Watkins calls attention to what he 
believes to be a periodical advent of aerolites between the 
5th and 15th of February. 

Pamphlets on the Cultivation of the Land, Agricultural 
Prospects, &. &e, in favour of the Import Duties 
(privately printed.) 

The Twins of Fame: a Poem on Wellington and Buona- 
parte. (Ready for the Press.) 





OBITUARY. 


CanpDiLisH—At Edinburgh, Mrs. Candlish, 


Auroral Arch and Corona of the 17th | 


Petermann and Milner’s Library 
graphy, re yal 4to, 42s, 

Piggot's Chemistry and Metallurgy applied to Dental Surgery, 18s. 

Prophecy of the Revelations (Ke 'y to) Svo. ls. 6d. swd. 

Puckle’s (G. Il.) Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, &c., 7s. 6d. 

Questions on Collects, &c., edit. by Rev. T. L. Claughton, Part I. 2s, 

Railway Library : Paul Clifford, by Lytton, fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. bds. 

Records of the Chase, by Cecil. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

Roby's (J.) Legendary and Poetical Remains, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Rossetti's Prophecy of the Nineteenth Century, trans. cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Routledge’s Stand. Novels: Clan-Albyn and Cesar Borgia, 2s. 6d. 

Scottish (The) Florist, Vol 1853, cr. 8vo. 5s, 6d. el 


| Simmonds’s Commercial Productions of Vegetable Kingdom, 21s. 


formerly Miss | 


Jean Smith, the last of the six ‘‘ belles of Mauchline,” to 


whom the verses of Burns have given celebrity :— 
Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland ’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty i is braw, 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi ” Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’. 
Fearon.—On the 18th inst., at the residence of Mr. Aber- 
crombie, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Samuel Turner Fearon, M.D. of Hoddesdon, Herts, late 
Professor of Chinese Literature, King’s College, London. 
GavuprcHaup.—A few days ago, at Paris, M. Gaudichaud, of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, an eminent botanist. 
Jonas.—At Athens, M. Jonas, of late years Metropolitan 


Bishop of Corinth, and well known in history as Minister | 


of Public Instruction during the War of Independence. 
MiTscHERLICH.—On the 6th inst., at Gottingen, aged 94, the 

philologist, Dr. Mitscherlich, the Nestor of the German 

schools, and uncle of the famous chemist of the same name. 
Pryronnet.—At his seat of Montferrand, near Bordeaux, 


aged 77, the Count de Peyronnet, twenty-three years after | 
he helped Charles X. off the throne of France, by signing | 


the Press Decrees which brought on the Revolution of 
1830. 

SarBert.—Lately, Mr. Thomas Smibert, anthor of Jo Anche, 
formerly sub-editor of the Scotsman, and an extensive 
contributor to Hogg’s instructor and Chambers’s Journal. 
He had not attained middle age. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (Jacob) Complete Worka, 8vo. reduced to Ss. cl 
Ainsworth’'s (H. W.) Star Chamber, 2 vols. post 8vo, Ts. cl, 
Amy Grant. or the One Motive, a Tale, fep. 8vo. - em cL 
Anderson's (Bp.) Net in the Bay, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. c! 
Anderson’s (C.) Life and Letters, by his Nephew, es 10s. 6d. el. 
Anderson's (W.) Treasury of the Animal World, fep. 8vo, 3s. cl. 
Andrews’s (G. H.) Modern Husbandry, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Armstrong's Tot xiuction to.English C ens, poate te, 3s. cl. 
Arthur's (T. 8.) Making Haste to be rich, 32mo. I». el 
Arthar's (T. 3. ) Tales for Rich and Poor, 2 vols. 32mo. 5s. cl. 
Barnes's (Rev: A.) Practical Sermons, fop, 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Bell's (Rev. J.) Mystery Unveiled, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d, cl. 
Bentley’s Monthly Review, Vol L., 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Berkeley's (Hon. G. F.) Reminiscences of a Huntsman, Svo. Is. cl 
Bewley's (.J.) Decimal Interest Tables, 8vo. 21s, cl. 
Bird's Sacramental] and Priestly System Explained, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Boole's (G.) Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 8vo I4s. cl. 
Blanch On Traction for Diseases of the Chest, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl 
Breathings of Consolation, 32mo. 2s. cl 
Browne's (Rev. R. L) Sussex Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Bungener’s France betore the Revolution, trans..2 vols. fep. 8vo. 7s. 
Bungener's (L. F ) Priest and Huguenot, 2 vols. cr. Svo. 6s. cl. 
J.) Memoir, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl 

ape's (G. A hs and Washhouses, imp. 8vo, 3s. 6¢. swd 
Carleton’s Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 4th series, ls. 6d. 
Chamber fepository of = acts, Vol. VIII. 12mo. ls. bds. 

Tam aver 1rronicle, Vol. I. 8vo. 20s, cl 
« hil d's First Lesson Book, c a Mother, illust. sq 

1 


P.) Odontalgist, post 8vo. 5s, ¢ 


ampbell’s (Rev 
)B 


3s. Gd. cl 


aged 34, | 


| having ehildren to place at schools, 
| requirements at this office, 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified applicants, or have 





Sinclair's (Rev. W.) Manual of Family and Occasional Prayer, 1s. 6d. 
Smith's (W. B.) First Italian Course, | Smo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Southey’s (R.) Ballads and Metrical Tales, 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 7s. el. 
Southey’s (R.) Poetical Works, Vol. VII. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Starbuck's (W.) Mortimer, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Stratford's Shakspere, edited by Charles Knight, Vol. IT. fep. 8vo. Is, 
Strickland’s (Jane M.) Rome, Regal and meg pce 10s. 62. cl. 
Suggestive Thoughts for a Holy Life, 32mo. ls. cl. 

Taylor's Builder's Price-Book, 1854, 8vo. 4s. swd. 

Taylor's (J.) Emphatic New Testament: Acts to Revelations, 6s. 6d. el. 
‘Phorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxoniea, er. 8vo. reduced to 9s. cl. 
‘Poogood’s (Mrs.) Simple Sketches from Church History, ls. 6d. cl. 
Tourrier's French as It is Spoken, 12mo. bs. swd. ; Is. 6d cl. 
Traveller's Library: Brooks's Russians in the South, square, 1s. 
Traveller's Library: Kemp's Indications of Instinct, ls 

Traveller's Library: Vol. XXVL. square, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Tucker's (H. St. G.) Life and Correspondence, by Kaye, Svo. l6s. cl. 
Upper Reom Furnished, edited by Mrs. Drummond, 32mo. Is. 6d. 
Wanderings of Pen and Pencil. by Palmer and Crowquill, 10s. 6d. 
Wild Flowers and their Localities, 4to. 21s. cf. 

Wordsworth's (C.) Law of Mining and Banking Companies ,l5s. el. 
Youth’s (The) Magazime, 1853, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. } 


| CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and ._ Ageney Offices (late 
air and Son, at | 


Valpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London, are of the greatest utility to 


all classes of both Clergy and Laity secking clerical or edueational aid. 


Residents in the country seeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
have merely to make known their 
and, without delay and free of erpense, are 


established schools recommended to them. The charges for disposal 
and exchange of ecclesiastical. and school prope: 
prospectus, which will be forwarded gratis on application. 


RUSSES -—Ruptured persons for the last 20 
years have found BATLEY'S TRUSS to be light, easy, and effee- 

tuel in keeping wp the worst eases of Hernia. Those who have not 
given this ore a trial are invited to eall or send their measure one 
inch below t! ip-bone. ces. are 10s. 6d., 15s., and 188. Address 





e hip-| The 
| WM. HUNT. EY BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street. ‘A female in attendance. 





RU PTU RES EFFEC STUAL LY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 

LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 

are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 

them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curing 

thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 

of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 

or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever, 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 
able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT L ESLIE. 37 A, 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 
postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign.orders, must be sent. A pamph- 
let sent t post free for two poatage-stamps. 

RUPTU RES. —BY ROYAL LE TTE RS PATENT 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mueh 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 
inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.: postage Is. 
Double | russ, 31s. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d.: postage, Is. 8d. 
Post. “offic e Orders to be made payat ble to JOHN WHITE, Post-office 


Piccadil 
KE LAY STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CA 
are made is recommended by the 


The aoa lof which these 

Faculty as be pe elasti ompressible, and the best 
invention for giving effi jent and permanent support in all ca 
Weakness a ns, Sprains, &c. 
porons, light in texture, and rawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from », Ge 


MANUFACTORY, 


nd Swelling of the 


7s. 6d. to 16s.: posta 
224, PLCCADILLY, "LONDON, 





| Inodorous Chamber Commodes, UW. 4s., 24. 6s., and 32 


Atlas of Physical and Political Geo- | 





are detailed inthe | 





The use of a steel | 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage | 





| light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is 


APS, &e — | 


| MEASAM’S MEDICATE D “CREAM purifies 
the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or aris- 
ing from disease), and completely checks those complaints attendant 
upon long illness and debility—rhewmatism, and many of the com. 
plaints of our climate, would not exist if its wse were general. No- 
thing can equal it for the cure of | go, gout, rh ism, erysipe- 
las, ringworm, sc varicose veins, old wounds, ulcers, tumours, 
sprains, burns, bruise , corns, and inflammation of every kind.—De. 
pot, 238, Strand, London. Sold by all medicine ve ndors, in Is. ld, 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., Ils. , and 22s. jars.—If any difficulty arises in procuring 





| it, write to the De spot. 





7OURSELF ! WHAT YOU ARE, and WHA \T 
FIT FOR.—ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 

and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing their 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
i stating sex and age, or sapposed age (inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many cther things hitherto 
unsuspected. 





THE IMPERIAL COVERLETS. 
HE most elegant and useful articles ever yet 
used as a covering for the bed are the IMPERIAL COVERL ETs, 
which combine great warmth with extreme lightness. No person study- 
ing health and comfort should be without them, and to invalids and 
children they are especially valuable. 
“T disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy quilts and counterpanes; 


| they should always be avoided, especially by invalids, as they irritate 
| delicate frames, and prevent sleep."—Dr, Graham's Domestic Medicine, 


pages 192, 729. 
May be had of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Maddox-street, Regent- 


| street. 


(THE COMFORT 


CLOSET for 1L— 


MFORT of a FIXED WATER. 


in gardens converted into comfortable 


| water-closets by the PATENT HBRMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 


its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia 

Any carpenter can fix it mm two hours. Price li. Hermetically sealed 

; also Improved 

Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 

— ctus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two post stamps 
At FYFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


‘NOD LIVER OIL.—His ixcellency the 
Governor and her Majesty's Council of New foundland having 
authorised Letters Patent to CHARLES FOX and Co, granting to them 





| the exclusive right of manufaeturing Cod Liver Oii 


described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Chemists, that several 
importations of the produce of this season have been already received 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox and Co. have also 


| the satisfaction to state thatthe Oi) of this season is pronounced by the 


trade to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country.— 
Scarborough, 27th Sept. 1853. 


] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?--EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair i baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-seented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage -stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from II till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ I 
have used your Crinilene, and have now a good pair of whiskers."—J 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It hascertainly improved my hair.”-—J. Thompson, 
Durham. “It effectually checked the greyness.”—L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
by every Chemist in the World, 





PAUL GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This Tonic Anti- 

phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been established 44 years, as a 
most valuable remedy for Phiegm, and all the Disorders arising from 
it, viz., Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, Coughing, 
Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague, Fevers, Gout, Worms, 
Hooping Cough, Chotera, Femate Complaints, &c. _It is demonstrated 
in a pamphlet on Philegm, delivered oy = at all the depdte, why 
PAUL GAGE'S ELIXI® has not failed in desperate cases, when other 
means have been found of no avail. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, by PAUL GAGE, 462, New 
Oxford- street, and by all respectable medicine vendors. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS decidedly the Best Re- 
medy for the cure of every Internal Complaint incidental to the 
Human Frame.—The many virtues these wonderful medicines. possess 
have rendeted them invaluable to persons with debilitated constitutions ; 
while to those suffering from derangements of the stomach and bowels, 
or with disorders. of the liver and kidneys, they are equally serviceable; 
and from their gentle, yet positive effect, they can be used with the 
utmost safety by all. Thousands of persons have testified that by these 
pills alone they have been restored to sound and. robust health, after 
every other known remedy had failed to afford them the: slightest relief. 
Sold by all Druggists, ie Professor Holloway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
WO KNEE-CAPS, on a New Prineiple; pervious, light imtexture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an. efficient and upvarying support under 
any temperature, without the. trouble of Lacing. or ‘andaging ; 
ikewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitats and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BBBTS; for both sexes, of the same. beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouehement, are 
admirably ac for giv’ ate support with extreme light- 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manofacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-malk The Profession,, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


IR JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 
KO MAGNESIA. —Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving urie achd in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable;—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent itis unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of eoncre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each. 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink,as follows :— 
James Murray, Phy sic jan to the Lord Lieutenant, “4 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHIL DREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids: much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
an excellent 











food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
ulty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
rable tothe Embden Groats. 


Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red xd Lion Street Hol bor 1, Lon 

Sold by all resy ile Grocers, Druggists, and « 
Country, in Packets of 6d, and Is., and in Family. 
and 10s. each. 
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ORSNAILL and CO.’S 
FLOUR delivered to Families, For address and prices see 
Times. 


RTIFICIAL LEGS, HANDS, and ARMS. 

—F. STLLIS, 48, Hastings-street, Burton-crescent.—F. 8. being 

the practical maker, can enable the wearer to defy detection by his 
method of fitting. Letters punctually attended to. 


NAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS of 
SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7s. 

pound, in pound or half-pound jars, jars included, at CHURCHER’S 
Toilet Cream Warehou 22, King-street, Regent-street ; and 
R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 
Finsbury- square, London. 


MAW S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 
—MAW and Co. send, for Six Stamps, their NEW BOOK of DE- 
SIGNS (with prices), adapting this most durable, economical, and 
decorative production of medieval art to entrance-halls, passages, 
conservatories, verandahs, and every description of moderu and ancient 
pailding.—Benthall Works, near Broxley, Shropshire. 
Specimens ‘at 11, Aldersgate-street, Cc ity. 


| ge fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 


allon, so extensively patronised and recommended by Pas 

nobility xu gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 

Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator; German, and every description of 

tent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 

| er extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affeeted by 
cold. Halfa gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 

JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil-merchauts, 59, Cannon-street, Ci 


HE RUSSIAN ADAMANTINE CANDLES 


warranted to withstand 120 degrees Fahrenheit. These candles $ 
are manufaetured exclusively from the purest and hardest stearine, and 
have for years enjoyed a high reputation in Russia and the neighbour- 
ing countries for their excellent qualities, and entire freedom from 
smell. First-class, ls. 6d. per pound, being the fimest that can be pro- 
duced, and superior to any wax or sperm candles in the market. Price 
list of all the kinds sent free on'application. Shipping orders executed 
in dock.—_EDWARD NELSON, importer and chandler, 196, Pice: adilly. 


yROUX'S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY. 


Wholesale warehonses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
Liverpool, and 6, Pool-street, Manchester. ‘Toilet and Fancy Soaps ; 
Turtle Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 
Honey, Brown, and White Windsor. The Company's Tablets, Almond, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble, Rose, Violet, Medicated Herb, and assorted 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
contain twenty per cent. less water than any other, preserve their 
weight, shape, and perfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- 
ment, they have obtained a decided preference. 


HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S” TEA ; 


mended by the Faculty for its purity; by the Nobility and 
Gentry, for its choice quality (which is always the same); and by the 
Trade, for its general superiority and moderate price.—MOORE and Co. 
14, Little Tower-street, London.—Sold, in sealed packets and tins, by 
their Agents throughout the kingdom. Agents wanted (Tea-dealers 
only) where none are appointed. 


P 26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. 
POPE and COMPANY continue selling their'Teas at the REDUCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that can be 















































purchased. s. d. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to .....0 3 8 
Best Souchong ” 44 
Best Gunpowder ” 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 48 
Best Plantation Coffee . es 
Best Mocha 15 





Delivered free in London and the suburbs. ‘Two pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of of England. 


NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS | are 


advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of the preduci ing 
districts, the well-ascertained shortness of supply, and the increasing 
consumption, there is every probability of a considerable rise. We 
have not yet altered our quotations, and are still selling— 








The Best Black Tea vos eee ove woe ove 48. Od. 
Choice Gunpowder ... eee “ one eee 5s. Od. 
Finest Young Hyson ... eee 4s. 8d. 
Finest Congou... ° vee eve ove 3s. Bd. 
Strong Breakfast Congou eee eve 3s. 4d. 
The Best Plantation . P ove . Is, 2d. 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Rica.. vee oe Ls. 4d. 
Choice Mocha 7 ove ees ee Is. 6d. 
Homeopathic C ocon.. Is. Od. 


wr the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the finest 
West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 


PURE COUNTRY | 


THE BEST FIT WEARS BES TT. 
HEMMENT and Co., Practioay Tailors, 73, CORNHILL. 


HEMENT’s | sur ERS 





- 

TS GUINEA 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 
LOOK WELL, 
In any Colour. Better value impossible. 

HEMMENT and Co., Trouser Makers, 73, CORNHILL. 


EMMENT’S GARRY-OWEN OVERCOAT, 


made of Irish frieze; warm, woolly, waterproof. The best coat 





TROUS 


I 


| for severe weather. 


' 
recom- | 


OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, | 


| redeeming trait to the 


| 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within eight 





tailes of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value of Two 
Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of England. 
CULLINGHAM and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants and Dealer 
27, SKINNER- STREET, SNOW- -HILL, CITY. 
(\OOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be 





exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush free by post on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London. 
CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per pot. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOP BR, 26, Gxford-ctrest, London, 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 





| ciated ; 


will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very | 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require | 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support | 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- | 


tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
TEETH. a her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and P; ‘alates. fr. _EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVEN RK , GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Paten . Original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the ada station, with the most absolnte perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBB 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wh¢ ly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
Sofiness anc as fi agent empl oyed, the greatest support is 
given to the « », or rend oe hen r by the ab- 
sorption of th ve The acids of the mouth exert no agency 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non- 
ductor, fluids of any t mperature may with thorough comfort be i 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time w.x olly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 
To be obtained onl ly at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 
street, Bath; Newe astle-on-Tyne. 
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N.B.—Freedom from cold is secured by Kon | te warm woolly 
vercoat, price 35s., 45s., 55s., 
HEMMEN r ion Co., - Practic al Tailors, 33, *CORNHIL L. 


Ty 

H® MMENT’S FAMILY LIVERIES. 
GOOD, 
CHEAP, 
DURABLE. 

Servants hack their clothing: therefore the —_ must be sound, 
or the livery wears out too sox 
HEMMENT and C Co. .. Family Tailors, 73, ¢ SORNAIL L. 


# ADIES’ C LOTH MANTLES, CLOAKS, &c. 
ELEGANT, SERVIC E ABLE, 
ECONOMIC, WATERPROOF. 
Protection to the whole Figure. 

These most useful appendages to the wardrobe are made to order, of 
any quality, and trimmed in any style. They may be worn in any 
weather, and with comfort at all times. Ladies waited upon at their 
own houses. 

HEMME NT and Co., 1 L adies’ Riding Habit Makers, 73, CORNHILL. 


E MMEN VT ‘and Co., Tailors, 73, CORNHILL, 

study the peculiarities of every Figure; ‘ond by satisfying its 
requirements, invariably produce a garment—whether a Lady’s Riding 
Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., or a Gentleman's Coat, Trousers or Waist- 
coat, &c.—that is specially suited for the orpeee it is intended to serve, 


Economy and Quality being duly regarded 
THY PAY MORE THAN SIXTEEN 
r friends, after trying MILES of NEW BOND. 
T, for Trousers. His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new Patterns for Antumn and Winter wear. 


HAMM IND’S NEW COUCH, a handsome 

ornament in a room ; forms a full-sized bedstead for two persons, 
on a moment's notice: price, complete, 35s. The largest stock of Wood 
and fren Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and Palliasses 












in the kingdom | 





| G LENFIELD PATENT 


STARCH, 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRY ; 


AND 
WOTHERSPOO: MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-streef, 
Cheapside. 





be" 








0 BE SOLD for 751.; cost 100 Guineas—A 

costly large RUBY and BRILLIANT RING, beautifully set 

To be seen at RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH'S, Jeweller, Silver- 

smith, and Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells~ 

street. Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. purchased or taken in exchange. 

N. B.—Sole West-end Agent for the sale of Watches'and Clocks manu- 
fac’ tured by Messrs. French, Royal Exchange. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 


bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, isported’ 


j directly from our old established factory ; all brass works, and war- 
| ranted to keep correct time. 


They are seld one-third less than the 
usual price. Day elocks from 10s. to 18s. ; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s.; also 
every variety of American goods, by LE FAVOUR and Co. (formerly 


Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford-street. mm 
ware HES, PLATE, JEWELLERY.— 
Oxford-street, London, recom= 


HENRY MILLS, 171 and 172, 








| mends his highly- finished horizontal Gola Watches, gold dials, jewell 


for your TROUSERS ?—This is the exclamation | 


at HAMMOND’S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- | 
street, City. 


HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED | 





CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It con- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, in iron, 
brass, japanned wood, polished birch, mahogany, rosewood, and 
walnut-tree woods; also of every description of bedding, blankets, and 
quilts. HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham~ court-road. 


EDDING, Iron Bedsteads, and Children’s 

Cots.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
make the most elastic and luxurious beds. A priced list of bedding, 
blankets, and quilts sent free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and other 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cotton cases.—J.and 3. 
STEER, bedding, bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-st reet. 


I EDDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 
—WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 2 Totenham-court-' south 
London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, of every size and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 
Chairs, Sofas, and Conches (forming Bedsteads), and Children’s Cots, 
fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; Hair, 
Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes and 
Quilts, Blankets, &«. N.B.—An Tilustrated Catalogue may be had on 
application. Manufactory, Charlotteanews, Tottenham-street. 


OULSON and COMPANY’S REGISTERED 
PARDESSUS.—This really useful and truly elegant ligk. 
AUTUMNAL and WINTER OVERCOAT is correctly pronounced a 
many indescribable inventions of the day, 
wherein novelty is attsined at the sacrifice of good taste, and that 
classic elegance, characteristic of the Gentleman,—now ready in 
every fashionable colour. Price, for Autumn use, Two Guineas, and 
for Winter wear, richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half.—In 
London only, 
Sole Patentees of the Undyed Anstralian 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, 
~street. 


ROBE-MAKING AND T AILORING ‘EST ABL ISHMENT, 
25, Golden-square 

I A. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 
We Professional TATLOR, is prepared to execute orders withthe 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
the Prize Medal being awarded for the same 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of 


warded on application as above. 
I ‘OYLEY’S SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen ot 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior, advantages. Walker, 
jabb, and Co. are the inventors and makers of the 
tilating Wate of Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851, A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, 
Plaids, Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and 
D’Oyleys. 
346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge 


ARION’S CORSALETTO DI 
“It affords us pleasure to observe the 
medical brethren who have borne 

useful invention—a beautitully elastic Corset 

nothing can be more desirable or complete.” 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and | Inv alids \ wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having exp« sed the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 


Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, 


facturers, 54, Connaught-terr 


MARI )N’S 





















Wool Cloth, the best 





poses.—94, Reg 





prices for- 


See Jurors, 





London. 


y ‘ 
MEDICI 
goodly array of our 
testimony in favour of the above 
than which we conceive 
EDITOR of the 





Patentees and sole Manu- 
ace, Hyde Park, London. 


RESILIENT BODICE 


CORSALETTO DI MEDICI 





and 

















“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the ty of their person adopt 
this Bodice Epiror, Kid own urnal 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten 
fr nt. retain the original symmetry of thei ijustment i 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the fema ’ 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA 

Enlarged Prospectuse with Illustrations, tails Prices, (from 
I4s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurt nt, &¢c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage 

All Country Orders sent ( fre 

Mesdam 8, D4, naaught 





of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and | 


and Travelling pur- | 


Medical 


Registered Ven- | N 











&e., at five guineas each; Silver cases two and a half guineas. G 
Levers, ten holes, jewelled, seven guineas; Silver ditto ditto, 3. 10s. 
An extensive assortment of new and second-hand Plate. Electro, and 
other Plated Goods, at reduced priees. Fine Gold Jewellery in endless 
variety. Gold Guards, from 30s. each; Albert Chains, from 25s. each. 
A pamphlet, containing prices, sent free on application by letter. Mere 
chants and captains supplied. 


HAWLEYS, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 


120, Oxford-street, and 284, High Holborn, (from 75, Strand, 
and Coventry-street); established upwards of half a eentury.— Elegant 
GOLD WATCHES, jewelled in four holes, going fusee, Horizontal 
movement, 3i. 10s.; Gold Lever and Duplex Watches, highly finished, 
from 12 Guineas to 35 Guineas ; Silver Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
richly-engraved cases and dials, 2/. 5s.; Silver Lever Watches, from 
3i. 15s. to 10 Guineas ; fine Gold Chains, commencing at 30s. each.— 
Chronometers, Clocks, and Watches cleaned, rated, and adjusted by 
scientific workmen. Gold, Plate, Watches, and Diamonds purchased, 
or taken in exchange. 


‘THE INDUSIUM, price 5s—-BESEMERES 

and Co. sole manufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
boxes, Six for 30s. It is eut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longeloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
class. Priced lists by post.—JOHN BESEMERES and CO. Ready-made 
Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, London 


rT . ° 

OHN WILLEY (from Atkinson and Co. 
e Westminster-road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL-~ 
STERER, CARPET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE- 
MAN, 164, High-street, Borough, London (opposite St. George’s 
Church), begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry in search of first- 
rate articles, that his arrangements ate completed, and that he is 
enabled to supply every description of C. arpetings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 
unequalled, combined with elegance, novelty, and design. 

J. W. invites an inspection of his Show-rooms. 

















you desire really well-polished Hoots, use 

ROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN 
BLACKING. It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sele Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad+-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
he Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 

nd Shopke epers | throughout the Kingdom. 


TUNN’S VEGETABLAE OIL, i ‘per Imperial 
a Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German, and al} 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NUNN and SONS, Oil Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to _- —_ —_— of Lincoln's-inn), 
21, Lamb's ¢ Jonduit-stre et, Foundling 





NUNN’S MADE MU st "ARD, in Pots, 1s. and 
ls. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of eeonomy, as it will keep 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh to the palate 


after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold only by THOMAS 
NUNN and Sons, 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, , on receipt of P.O. order for 9s. 


TKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL 
a INFANTS’ 


PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your Druggists 
and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best Medicine in the 
world for Infants and Young Children, for the prevention and cure of 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convul- 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &c. &c. 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is no mis- 
nomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritable pre- 
servative of infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in 
the nursery. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, near 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious ry, Queen Victoria), 
in bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. cach. CAUTION.—Observe the 
names of “ AT KINSC IN and BARKER” on the Government Stamp. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 


4 MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candies thatcan be used, Moulds, 7$d., Store Candles, 7d. per!b.; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 48s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40s. ; 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
othe: scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

Country orders emounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


LLEN’S REGISTE RED DISPATCH BOX 
4 and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
convenient article of the kind yet produced t contains stationery 
and all writing requisites, with ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 
remainder. 

ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MANTEAU contains four distinct compartments, all accessible at the 
same time and secured by a Bramah lock; it affords greater facility for 
arranging a wardrobe than any other portmanteau, is entirely free 
from Tee atic ons, and as light and portable as the ordinary kinds. 


ALLEN’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 


the opening of which is as large as the bag itself, thus allowing coats 











linen, &c., to be paeked without injury, and more conveniently than in 
the ordinary carpet bag. Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of Two 
Stamps. 

1. W and T 


ALLEN, Camp Equipage Manufacturers and Military 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, WES Tf STRAND 


MEDICATED 


, Asthmati 
Cou 


D®. 3A BIN YGTON’S 
JUJUBES, a Sovereign Remedy for 





Ww 















sumptive Persons. One jeves; one x res. 
u . night-sweats, f f vol s 

bronchitis, whooping-« L spitting OM 

all diseases of the throat, voi 1d lungs. They unse, soothe, 

and heal the lungs; clear the voi preser 1 flexibility ; 

and give essential support to weak constituti I jualled for chil- 

dren. Sold in boxes, Is. 1} 9d.; and 4s. 6d. each; post-free for 

15, 36, or 60 stamps.—Dispensar 164 Blackfriars nd, London. Sold 

at 63 and 150, Oxford-str 35, Piceadill 0), Strand; 3 Middle- 
' Fleet-atreet. 68, Cornl a, 8 tch; 83, High- 





; 94, St. John-street-road; 95, Farringdon-street 
mist will procure them 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Fes. 1, 1854.] 








BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. (Double issue.) 
nr) 7 v 
HE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI: Naples 
nder Spanish Dominion. Translated from the German of 
ALPRE D DE REUMONT. With Portrait of Massaniello. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, & 6, York-~ street Covent- garden. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY : (Double issue.) 
. ila bh Pa ro ° 
(jOWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
SOUTHEY ; comprising his Poems, Correspondence and Trans- 
lations; with Memoir. Illustrated with fifty fine engravings on steel, 
after designs by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. Vol. 2. Continua- 
tion of Memoir and wong tg att Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bogn, 4,5 , & 6, York-street, Covent-g: rde n. 


BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR F EBRUARY. 
IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and 
unabridged, with variorum Notes, including, in addition to all the 
Author's own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and 
other foreign scholars. Edited by an ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. In six 
volumes. (with Maps). Vol. 2, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
TENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garde mn. 
BOHN'S 8 CL ASSIC AL LIBRARY FOR FEBRU ARY. (Doub le issue.) 
LATO. Vol. 6, completing the work, and con- 
taining the Doubtful works: viz. Epinomis, Axiochus, Eryxias, 
on Virtue, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and Definitions; th: 
Treatise of Timzus Locrus on the Soul of the World and Nature. To 
which are added, the Lives of Plato by Diogenes Laertius, Hesychius, 
and Olympiodorus; and the Introductions to his Doctrines hy Alcinous 
and Albinus; Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato, and Remarks on 
Plato's Writings by the Poet Gray. Edited with Notes, by GEORGE 
BURGES, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. With general Index. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. 





BouN, 4, 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN'’S CLASSIC AL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. (Double issue. ) 


A THENAUS. The Deipnosophists, 
Banquet of the Learned, translated by C. D. YON 

an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered into En 

various wn and general Index. Complete in 3 vols. 








New 
Tous 
8yvo. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York street, Covent- Garden. 


with 


8vo. cloth, 
BOHN'S ILLUSTR: ATE D- L IBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
ANTE, translated into English Verse by I. C. 
WRIGHT, M.A Third Edition, carefully revised. Complete 
Flaxman. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. Bonn, 4,5, & 6, York-street, Covent-, garde n 
( RDERICUS VITALIS; his Ecclesiastical 
. History of England and Normandy, translated with Notes and 
the introduction of Guizot, by T. FORESTER, M.A. Yol. Il. Post 8vo. 
HENRY G. BON, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent garde n. 
BOHN’ 8S SCIEN — LIRR ARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
N EXCURSIONS, including THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Edition, with Prefatory Note by T. RUPERT JONES, Esq. n 
beautifully executed woodcuts, and a Geological Map. Post 
cloth, 5s. 
and Easy Dialogues in parallel columns, for the use of learners and 
HENRY G. BOUN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, , Covent-ga arden. 
Just published, 8yo. cloth, pri 
I POWERS of MAN, from his collected Writings. By 
LIAM HAMILTON, Bart., » and with the — notes of the E 
: . _ Also, by the same 
The WORKS o D.D. 
Preface, Notes, and ~e mentary Dissertations. By Sir W. HAMIL- 
TON, Bart., Ady., A.M., Oxon. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s. 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and STEWART. 


HENRY G. . BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York~ street, Covent-garden. 

in one volume, with Portrait and 34 Illustrations 

BOHN'S “ANTIQU ARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRU ARY. 
cloth, 5s, 

ANTELL’S Dr.) 

travellers. Post 8vo. cloth, —_ 2s. 
EID'S ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL 
, TIOM AS K RE LD, 

Pk i Price 
GUMMER HOURS. 


2s. 6d. 

By Lady LEES 

Illustrations by the same, 

Price 2s 6d. 
DOCT ‘OR'S 


With Illustrations by the s 


EFFIE’S 
Lady LEES. 


TALES. 


58, He Sacred hill 


and the 


DARTON and Co., 


DARTON'S C HIL DREN'S PICTURES, in 


Folio Books, at 6d. each. Each book contains nearly 100 Pic- 
tures for Scrap-books, or for children to colour. 
Also, in a few days, 

A Volume containing nearly 500 of these Pictures 
may be had. strongly half-bound in leather, with illustrated cover } 
LUKE LIMNER, price 4s. 6d., making the most complete scrap-book 
published for children. 

All these Prints are really children’s subjects, such as the 
parent or teacher may instruct younger children with 
nursery plan. 


I 


ow publishing, 


judicious 
ym the modern 


_ ___DArToN and Co., 58, Holborn- hill. 
OME and COMMON THINGS: 


A SEQUEL to DAILY LESSON BOOK. No. Il. Prix 
SIXTY-SIX LESSONS, original or compiled, in easy reading 


Rd. 
,» com- 


prising a considerable range of subjects, and a large body of important | 


facts. 


The following are among the subjects :—Races of Mankind, Modes of | 


Dwellings of Men, Stone, 
Paint, Ventilation, &c 


Living, 
Metals, 


Lime, Bricks, Tiles, Wood, Glass, 
Things kept in the House, such as 
Salt, Pepper, Arrow-root, Cork, India Rubber, &c. Manufac- 
-—Cotton, Silk, Flax, Wool, &c. Steam-engines, Railroads, Steam- 
boats, Gas, Rivers and Canals, Bridges, Shipping, and Commerce 
Embracing all the princ ips al subjects relating to Home. 
Jk yadon : | SIMPKIN and Co. 3; HAMIL TON and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


“Ninth E dition, « somplete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 


GERMONS, preached in the Parish Cl = *h of 


Glasbury 


2 c ‘kno »ckshire, 
Surrey, : 


BRADL 

ADAMS, and Co.; 

x By the same, 
SERMONS on some of the TRIALS, 

and ENCOURAGEMENTS o: the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 10s. 6d. 


Ss SACK AMENTAL SERMONS. Third 
10 


? Re ACTICAL SERMONS for ev ery SUN 
the YE AR. Fourth Edition, 12, 


and St. James's Chapel, Clapham, 
by the Rev 


HAMILTON, and HATCHARD. 


DUTIES, 


YDAY i 


OF OLD 
MOSES, with a 
an Introductory 
T. WHEELER, 


WHEELER'S SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOK 
ANALY SIS AND SUMMARY 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of 

Connection between the Old and New Testaments, 
Outline of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J 
F.8.G.8. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. ~ 

ANALYSIS and 
MENT HISTORY ; including, 1. The Four G s0spels harmonised into 
one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the Apostles, and continuous 
History of St. Paul. 3. An Ani alysis of the Epistles and Book of Reve- 
lation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical History, 
Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament. 
whole Illustrate d by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antic 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. Second Edition, 
cloth, 5s. 6d, 


The HISTORIC AL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAM . IMlustrated with Five coloured Maps, and 
large View of Fawr with a Plan of the Ancient City. Fo 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ARTHUR HALL, 


1e 
quarian 
revised. Post 8v« 


lio, 


VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


or the | 


is . 
Tol. L. post | 





on steel after 


GEOLOGICAL |" 


| ENGRAVIN 


» ELLENGER’S GERMAN, “FRENCH and | 


ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS; containing Elements ary Phrases | 


| C. Barber, 


|} the 
With | 


| designs by EDWARD CORBOULD, GILBE 


| E 





|\ 


| to improve the disposition and elevate the mind. 


| * Tower of London.” 
| series of original Novels. 


Edition, | 


| N. 
SUMMARY of NEW TESTA- | Cricut 





DER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
‘ Tar ¥ 
if OGG S INSTRUCTOR. — No. VIII, for 
FEBRUARY, price ls. contains: — Balder; Glimpses of Life 
among the Spitalfields Weavers; Tieck: The Heel of Tyranny; Charles 
Kingsley ; A Month in the Apennines; Woman, by D. Mitchell: Memo- 
randa by a Marine Officer; Norway and its Glaciers; Love in Idleness; 
or, the Double Error, Part VIL1.: Notes on Books 
Edinburgh: J. HoGG. London: GROOMBR IDGE and Sons. 
a 


Just en pri 


NATIONAL sORLLANY 


FEBRUARY contains— 
. Dedications of Books. 
. Sev astopol. 
A A Chapter of History as it wiht have been. 
. The “ Petite Sceur des Pauv 
. Verse-making in the Olden’ Time. 
§. Our Literary Friends. 
Invalids. 
. Life of Theodoric the Great, King of Italy. 
. Notices. 10. Poetry. 
At the Office, 1A, Exeter-street, Strand. 


for 





ith Two Steel Engravings, price 


QHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE 
a FEBRUARY contains :— 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank E. Smedley. 
Henry Fielding.—A Biography. By Frederick Lawrence. 
My Old Lodger. With Two Illustrations. 
Daguerreotype of an Exile's Fate. By Miss A. M. Birkbeck. 
Kalafat and Sinope. A Legend of Saint (or Old) Nicholas. 
A. W. Cole. 

“Snowed Up,” 
Sunset in England and Ireland. 
Sketches of Great Authors.—Dante. 
The Waters of Oblivion. By Marca. 
A True Story of an Actress. By Mervyn Holme. 
Notices of New Books, &c. &c. 

_Virtu E, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAG. \ZINE 
for February, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
The Food of the Irish. 
Sonnets. 
Memoirs of the Count de Lally.—Part II. Conclusion. 
A Visit to the Great Anthropophagus and his Dominions. 
Thomas Moore. 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
Victoria. 
The Lunar World and its Wonders. 
rhe Spirit of the Snow. By Denis Florence M‘Carthy 
A Second Peep at the Dramatic Gallery of the Garrick ‘Club. 
. The Dismal Mute—A Romaunt. 
12. British and Irish Ornithology. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. WM. S. ORR 
and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London and LiverpooL JOHN MENZIES 


By 
and its Results to My self. By Josiah Fidgetts. 
M. L. 


A Sketch. By > 
By W. W. Fyfe. 


Peper 


Chapters XLII., XLIIL. 


$2 @ Diet 


| Edinburgh. 





. -_ . . + y 

HE ART JOURNAL for FEBRUARY, 

No. 62, New Series, contains THREE HIGHLY-FINISHED 
on § 4:—“* Gaston de Foix,” engraved by 8. SMITH, 
from the Picture by Sir C. L. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
engraved by R. WALLIS, from the Picture by J. D. HARDIN 
William Russell, 1683,” engraved by C. H. JEENS, from the Picture by 
A. JOHNSTON, in the Vernon Gallery. 

Among the literary contributions to this Part, several of which are 
illustrated with a large number of woodcuts, will be found:—*‘ An 
Essay on Pottery and the Fictile Arts,” by APSLEY PELLATT, M.P.; 
“ What is Heraldry?” by W. PARTRIDGE, illustrated; “The Great 
Masters of Art, No. 26—A Van de Velde,” wlustrated ; “ The Progress of 
Art-Manufacture, " Wlustrated ; “Sketches in the American Slave Dis- 
tricts,” Wustrated; “The Parables of Krummac her,” idustrated ; “ The 
E xhibitic on of the P hotographic Society :"’ ‘ Obituaries of F. Arundale, 
Van Eychen;" “The 
Report ;” 
Sabbath, 
of Art;” &e. &« 
London 


The Horse and the Hero in Sculpture ; 
VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE BEST pig 


Y In royal 4to. 6 58, 
INDON (The) PICTU R rE 


Good Boys and Girls. With up 





BOOK PUBL Ise D. 
y board 
BC )OK, 
ards of 300 Engravings, from 
, HARVEY, PHiz, ABSOL ON, 


F, 


{KET FOSTER, WEIR, GODWIN, &c. &e. 
Equally suitable to amuse a child or adorn a drawing-room table. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- street. 
EDITE y webs Lig a tf R. 
3. cloth ntique 


13 
ERBERT S (GEORGE ) WORKS in PROSE 

and VERSE. With an Introduction and Notes. Printed in 
antique type, and Illustrated. ‘orming the new volume of Rout- 
ledge’s Series of the Poets, now Ex 1 by the Rey. R. A. WILLY 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


A. wit L MOTT. 





THE BEST be eee OF WHITE'S SELBORNE. 
. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
7HITE’S SE L BORN =. Edited by the Rev 
J. G. WOOD, Author of the “Illustrated Natural History 
With upwards of 200 Engravings, from designs by W. HARVEY, and 
numerous Notes by the Editor. Printed on tinted paper. 
Neither expense or trouble has been spared in producing thi editio mn, 
which is } Universally allowe: . to be the best and 
arming work. In ordering, be pleased to sp 
Lon lon: GEORGE Bou TLEDG E and Co., 2, 


Farring:ton-stre 
. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
OHN RAIL ™ IN: or, Read and Think. 
W. ROBSON. With Illustrations by GODWIN. 
“If a parent be desirous of putting a really instructive book into the 
hands of his children, we can recommend no volume better calculated 
Many authors seek 
rather to amuse than instruct; but here both features are well 
balanced and so appro’ 
icial, and the consequences permanent 
London: GEORGE KOUTLEDGE 


Bell’ 
and Co., 2, F arringdon-stree net. 


postpaid tah 8 NEW NOVE L. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (price 7s.) cloth lettered, 

QT AR CH. \MBE R (The) an 
Romance. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author 
Forming the new novel in Routledge 


M R. 


of the 
and Co.'s 


The Works already an in this series are— 
LiInNY LocKkwa ' --+. By Mrs. Crowe. 
ALDERMAN RALP - Adam data 
SAVILLE Hows: 

JANE SETON ... 
PERCY EFFINGHA 
MILES TREMENHERE . 

_ New Novelsin pre yparation a are— 

yttish Musketeer,” by J. Grant. 

“ Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 3, Farringdon-street. 


M, 
Walter Hurst,’ “Phillip Roll », the 
“* Sewell Pastures,” by the Author 


LWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOL UME. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Also, in the series, 
«+. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
° James Grant. 
The Author of “ Whitehall.” 
N. Hawthorne. 
Capt. Marryatt 
Louis Reelstab. 
y. ebruary Ist will be ready, 
PAUL CLIFFORD By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
The Publishers have much pleasure in announcing that the whole of 
Sir Edws ard Bulwer Lytton'’s Novels and Romances will be issued in 
the “ Railway Library. 
Cor apie te Lists of the Series gratis on nee i 
Lo 3E ROUTLEDGE Co., 2, 


PELHAM . — 
ROMANCE VAR 
WHITEFRIARS .......... 
SCARLET LETT 
VALERIE ..... 
POLISH La} 
Russia .. 


or, the Invasion ot 


m: GEOR 


arringdon-street. 


riately treated, that the result can eee be bene- 








National Gallery—Evidence and | 
‘orrespondence—Natural P rinting, The ¢ Tystal Palace and | 


“Soap asa means | Report, and a History of the University Subscription Tests 


for all | 


(‘THE SECOND VOLUME of LORD 
HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY is now ready, 
in post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

London : LONGMAN, | BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN ROBY. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Portrait, price Half-a-Guinea, 
EMAINS, ‘LEGENDARY and POET ICAL, 
of JOHN ROBY, Author of “ Traditions of Lancashire.” With 
a Sketch of his Literary. Life and Character by his WiDow. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


published, in 12mo. price 7 ‘ 
HE FALL "of the ROMAN "RE PUBLIC. 
A Short History ef the last Century ofthe Commonwealth. By 
the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


MR. MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
Now ready, Vols. I. to ITI. in 8vo. price 14s. each, cloth, 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Vol. I1I. completes the History to the 
Establishment of the Monarchy by Augustus. 
mdon : LONGMAN, BROWN, on REEN, and LONGMANS. 


THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRs. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Portraits of Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Corry; and Vignettes by T. CRESWICK, R.A., of Moore’s Resi- 
dence at Paris and at Sloperton: the Fifth and Sixth Volumes, price 


Half-a-Guinea eac 
Mie. JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
Edited by the Right 


SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. 
Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, .. 
HE RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 
By 8. W. BAKER, — With numerous Illustrations printed in 
( ‘olours, and Engravings on 
“A more readable, entertaining work we never met with. In addi- 
tion to along staing of sporting expleits and hair-breadth escapes, it 
contains much valuable taformation, not only for sportsmen intending 
to visit Cey but for all who delight in the chase of heavy game in 
all countries."—Bell's Life in London. 
London: Lo GMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LonoM ANS. 


TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND 8C ‘HOOLS. 
In 8vo. to be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or 
—_ arded, free a eeneie be | to Messrs. Longman and 
Co., 39, Paternoster-ro 

CA’ TALOGUE of ‘COLLEGE and SCHOOL 

E BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the Year 1854: 

consisting of an Alphabetical List of the full Titles, Size, and Price of 

about Three Hundred New and Established Works, published by Messrs. 

Longman and Co. in all Branches of Scholastic Literature; accom- 
panied by a Classified Index 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


REV: THOMAS HARTW HORNE’S 























HARTWELL 
MANUAL of PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 

The following New Editions of this much approv ed Manual are now 
ready, handsomely printed, viz:—1. In 32mo. in stiff limp covers, price 
9d. per copy. 2.The thirty-sixth edition, in 18mo. price ls. 6d. in extra 
cloth boards; or 2s. bound; and 3. In large type, on fine paper, in 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

*,* Clergymen applying to the Publishers in behalf of their parishes, 
congregations, or schools, wil be supplied on liberal terms. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


eee ppt ~ gy —ae 


HE REC‘ JMMENDATION Sof the OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS; with Selections geo 
By SAMES 





Notices of the University and Collegiate Ko 
HEYWOOD, M.P., F.R.S., of Trinity College, Camb: 
Also, collected by Mr. Py swoop = be sas SWRIGHT, 
, in 8vo. p 
ANCIENT LAWS. “ot the YIFTEE NTH CEN- 
TURY for KING'S hE CAMBRIDGE, and for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOL of ETON COLLEGE 
London : Lona MAN, BROWN, GRE! 


~~ Now ready, ‘the Second Eaition, with ‘Ade yg and an Index; ; 


post 8vo. price 3 
\ UTOBIOGRAPHY of B R. HAYDON, 


Historical Painter. Edited, and aaa to his Death, from 


and LONGMANS. 


| his own Journals, by TOM TAYLOR, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq. 


MOTT. | 


| in a manner which does him the highest credit.” 


By | 


Historical 


| GOLOVINE. 


| in AMERICA, 


| URQUHART. 


“It is difficult to say in which sense the work before us possesses tho 
greater interest, whether as a contribution to the critical history of art 


| in England, during the first half of this century, or as an illustration of 


high moral truths, enforced by a terrible conc lusion. In either point of 
view its value can hardly be overrated. The artist and the moralist 


| may alike pore over its pages, and learn from it lessons at once stern 


The editor has performed his difficult and delicate task 
—John Bull. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONG MANS. 


~~ WORKS: BY THE “AU THOR OF “AMY HE RBERT.” 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE 


EXPERIENCE of 
By the Autor of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. 
y the same Author, New Editions, 


AMY HE RBE RT. 6s. 
GERTRUDE: a Tale. 6s. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. 3 vols. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols.» 9s. 
JOURNAL of a SUMMER TOUR. is. 
CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS for CONFIRMATION. 5s. 6d. 
READINGS for LENT. 5s. 
Lendon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS i 
French in a Month! the 36th edition, ‘Bs. 6d. boards, 7 
D* PORQUET’S TRESOR, for Turning 
English into French at Sight ; 
Grammar, 3s. 6d.; Phraseology, 2s. 6d. ; 


Secretaire for ditto, 3s. 6d. 
Dictionary, 5s. 


First Reading Book, 2s. 64.; 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co.—A List of forty other Works 


and profound. 


12s, 
l6s. 
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